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Introduction 


Whether you're looking for information to round-out your book report or simply looking for a book that’s 
fun to read, let Volume 28 of Something about the Author introduce you to some of the talented people 
who create books for you. In this volume you'll find people who are appearing in SA TA for the first time, 
like Pamela Bianco, Polly Longsworth, Charlotte MacLeod, Gregory Maguire, Marianna Mayer, Alison 
Prince, Jack Sendak, Doris Buchanan Smith, and Howard Spring. You'll also find writers and artists 
whose earlier SA TA sketches have been newly revised and updated for this volume—Edward Ardizzone, 
Esther Averill, Molly Cone, Theodor Geisel (whom you may know better as Dr. Seuss), Wilma Pitchford 
Hays, Zilpha Keatley Snyder, Sydney Taylor, Marcella Thum, Edwin Tunis, and Maia Wojciechowska. 
Besides these full-length sketches you'll find in the pages ahead obituaries that provide brief and timely 
information on deceased persons as well as Brief Entries that present the highlights of a person’s life, 
career, and writings in a kind of capsule sketch. Some of the people included in Brief Entries in Volume 28 
are Jane Gardam, Robert C. Hayden, Jr., Rose Wilder Lane, Maria Leach, Margaret Price, Geraldo 
Rivera, Arthur J. Roth (who writes under the pen names Barney Mara, Slater McGurk, and Pete 
Pomeroy), Beatrice Sparks (of Go Ask Alice fame), and Eva-Lis Wuorio. 


Highlights of This Volume 
These are just a few of the interesting authors and illustrators that you'll meet in this volume: 


EDWARD ARDIZZONE......the British author/ illustrator who was practically a cosmopolitan at 
birth, born in Haiphong when it was still called a part of Indochina (rather than Vietnam) to a father of 
French nationality (though of northern Italian extraction) and a Scots-English mother. Until he was 28, 
Ardizzone worked as a statistical clerk and could take shorthand at 120 words per minute. Although he 
was 36 before his first book was published, he went on to write and illustrate more than 20 books for 
children, including the Greenaway Medal-winner Tim All Alone and other books in his well-known “Tim” 
series. In addition, he illustrated more than 100 books for writers like Walter de la Mare, Eleanor Farjeon, 
Eleanor Estes, Noel Streatfeild, and Graham Greene. 


WALT DISNEY.......the master showman who built an empire of family entertainment around a cast of 
cartoon characters. There are few fictional characters as well-known or as well-loved as Mickey Mouse 
and the host of Disney creations. But Disney the man was seldom at center stage and remained relatively 
unknown to the public during his lifetime. His SATA sketch will show how his youth and early career 
experiences helped to shape the man that built the Disney empire. 


DR. SEUSS......(officially known as Theodor Geisel). The man who has expanded the English 
vocabulary with words like grinch, sneetches, oobleck, and lorax was an English scholar bound for his 
Ph.D. with graduate study at Oxford and the Sorbonne before he gave up the academic life and turned to 
advertising. But it was another twelve years before his first children’s book was born—and then by 
accident. During a long, rainy Atlantic crossing, Geisel put words to the rhythm of the ship’s engine; later, 
he added drawings to the words. But even then, his debut was long in coming: twenty-nine publishers 
rejected the book. Now, witha long string of successes behind him, Geisel explains why writing children’s 
books is hard work that never gets easier—“every word is a struggle and every sentence is like the pangs of 
birth.” 


WILMA PITCHFORD HAYS......whose novels for young people have grown out of her close study of 
historical events as well as her own memory ofa time that seems to most of us like a distant era. Hays spent 
her early years homesteading with her family in South Dakota near the Rosebud Indian Reservation. 
Among her earliest recollections are playing with the Indian children and learning the Sioux language 
from them. She also remembers coming face to face with timber wolves and riding in her father’s wagon to 
a nearby river to fill barrels with water. When she eventually turned to writing, Hays wrote for adults for 
several years before she attempted her first book for children. After that, she never returned to adult 
writing. “Children,” she points out, “are such wonderful, appreciative readers...” 


il 
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HANK KETCHAM......who was an animator with Walt Disney and Walter Lantz before he found his 
niche with the popular cartoon strip “Dennis the Menace,” loosely based on the antics of his then-four- 
year-old son. For an added touch, Ketcham drew a strong resemblance between himself and Dennis’s 
father, Mr. Mitchell. Debuting in 15 newspapers in 1951, the cartoon strip reached 193 papers within 2 
years. It has since been read in 48 countries and attained a popularity that has spawned books, posters, 
records, clothing, coloring books, and commercial promotions that all bear the stamp of Dennis the 
Menace. Ketcham is so firmly linked with the impish cartoon character that once in Stockholm, when 
Ketcham had forgotten his wallet and identification papers, he was able to cash his travelers checks on the 
strength of a hastily drawn picture of Dennis. 


JAMES RIORDAN......who was born and raised in the dockyard town of Portsmouth in England, 
came to bea writer only after he had been a barman, cratestacker in a brewery, salesman of “unbreakable 
tea sets,” double-bass player in a dance band, postman, railway clerk, and junior technician in the R.A.F. 
After meeting university-educated people for the first time, Riordan realized that “studying beat working 
any day,” and spent the next seven years studying in England and Russia along with working in France and 
Germany. Riordan still travels widely as a collector and reteller of the folktales of Britain, North America, 
and Russia. At the University of Bradford in West Yorkshire, Riordan is now a lecturer in Russian studies 
(“which, he says, “also beats working!”). 


ZILPHA KEATLEY SNYDER......who had little, besides books and animals, to capture her 
imagination while she grew up in rural California during the Great Depression and World War II. But 
books provided adventure and excitement; and she became a voracious reader. With her discovery, at the 
age of eight, that books were written by ordinary human beings, she considered herself a writer from then 
on—although, as she confesses, “it was a long, long time before anyone else agreed with me.” That 
agreement has since been proven by a long list of writing awards that includes two Christopher Awards, 
the Lewis Carroll Shelf Award, two Newbery honor book citations, the William Allen White Award, anda 
National Book Award nomination. 


EDWIN TUNIS......the late author who specialized in historical subjects and considered himself an 
“jllustrator who also wrote.” In excerpts from his writings, Tunis presents a fascinating “insider's” view of 
how a book is born—from the bare idea, through detailed research (that often involved personal contacts 
with experts in the field, visits to museums, and voluminous reading), and finally through the trials of 
getting the work into print, designing page-by-page so that the text and illustrations are perfectly 
synchronized. His meticulous research and craftsmanship earned Tunis nominations for the Newbery 
Medal and the National Book Award for books like Frontier Living and The Young United States. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON......Borna slave ona plantation in Virginia and freed after the Civil War, 
Washington was a child laborer in the salt furnaces and coal mines of West Virginia before he became a 
teacher and devoted his life to guiding Blacks “up from slavery.” Washington’s SATA sketch presents 
passages from his writings that give an intimate account of his life as a slave and what it meant to suddenly 
become free. Appointed the first head of the Tuskegee Institute in 1881, Washington sought to enrich the 
lives of his students as well as the surrounding community. One of the great lessons that he imparted was 
that there is a vast difference between “being worked” as a slave and working as a free man: the former 
meant degradation; the latter meant civilization. 


MAIA WOJCIECHOWSKA......the Polish-born writer who has worked at a wide variety of jobs that 
numbered as many as seventy-two in one year (something of a record even for a writer). She has been an 
undercover detective, masseuse, professional tennis player and instructor, translator, literary agent, and 
publicity manager; but for more than twenty years, she has concentrated her efforts on writing. With more 
than a dozen children’s books to her credit, including the Newbery Medal-winner Shadow of a Bull, 
Wojciechowska has recently written her first adult novel and now looks forward to producing programs 
for television. As her SATA sketch makes clear, Wojciechowska is a woman of strong opinions, She dubs 
bureaucrats the “equivalent of the Plague.” Expounding on education, she declares, “It is a very strong and 
determined child who can survive the assaults on his intelligence, the assaults that start at the kindergarten 
level and continue through college.” And “children,” she affirms, “are more intelligent than adults.... They 
can write any adult under the table as readily as they can put to shame any painter.” 


We hope you find these and all the sketches in SA TA both interesting and useful. Please write and tell us if 
we can make SATA even more helpful for you. 


A Partial List of Authors and Illustrators 
Who Will Appear in Forthcoming Volumes of 


Abels, Harriette S. 

Adamson, George Worsley 1913- 
Adrian, Mary 

Ahlberg, Allan 

Ahlberg, Janet 

Alcorn, John 1935- 

Allard, Harry 

Allen, Agnes B. 1898-1959 
Allen, Jack 1899- 
Anastasio, Dina 1941- 
Anderson, Brad 1924- 
Armstrong, Louise 

Arneson, D.J.  1935- 

Ashley, Bernard 1935- 
Axeman, Lois 

Ayme, Marcel 1902-1967 
Bang, Betsy 

Barker, Carol 1938- 

Barkin, Carol 

Barnett, Moneta 1922-1976 
Bartlett, Margaret F. 1896- 
Batson, Larry 1930- 

Becker, May Lamberton 1873-1958 
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ADAMS, William Taylor 1822-1897 
(Warren T. Ashton, Irving Brown, 
Clingham Hunter, M.D., Brooks 
McCormick, Oliver Optic, Gayle 
Winterton) 


PERSONAL: Born July 30, 1822, in Bellingham, Mass.; died 
March 27, 1897, in Dorchester (now a suburb of Boston), 
Mass.; son of Laban and Catherine (Johnson) Adams; married 
Sarah Jenkins, 1846; children: two daughters. Education: Ed- 
ucated in Boston, Mass. Home: Dorchester, Mass. 


CAREER: Author. Assisted his father in the management of 
the ‘‘Adams House’’; later worked as a teacher at various 
Boston schools, 1845-65; resigned from teaching duties to de- 
vote his entire time to writing, 1865; founded Oliver Optic's 
Magazine for Boys and Girls, 1867; editor of several children’s 
periodicals, 1867-95. Member of the Dorchester school com- 
mittee for fourteen years; served one term on the Massachusetts 
State Legislature, 1869. 


WRITINGS—Under pseudonym Oliver Optic: In Doors and 
Out; or, Views from the Chimney Corner, Lee & Shepard, 
1854; The Way of the World, Lee & Shepard, 1867, later edition 
published as Three Millions! or, The Way of the World, Lee 
& Shepard, 1891; Our Standard-Bearer; or, The Life of Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant (illustrated by Thomas Nast), Lee & 
Shepard, 1868; Living Too Fast; or, The Confessions of a Bank 
Officer, Lee & Shepard, 1876; (with George M. Baker) The 
Voyage of Life: An Allegory, W. H. Baker, 1887; Just His 
Luck, Lothrop, Lee, 1905; Building Himself Up; or, The Cruise 
of the ‘‘Fish Hawk’’ (illustrated by L. F. Bridgman), 

Lee, 1910; Louis Chiswick’s Mission, Lothrop, Lee, 1910; 
Lyon Hart's Heroism, Lothrop, Lee, 1910; Professor's Son, 
Lothrop, Lee, 1910; Royal Tarr’s Pluck, Lothrop, Lee, 1910; 
Striving for His Own, Lothrop, Lee, 1910. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR ADAMS 


Adams 
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(Title page from Outward Bound; or Young America 
Afloat by William T. Adams.) 


“‘All-over-the World”’ series; all published by Lee & Shepard: 
A Missing Million; or, The Adventures of Louis Belgrave, 1892; 
American Boys Afloat; or, Cruising in the Orient, 1893; Strange 
Sights Abroad; or, A Voyage in European Waters, 1893; A 
Young Knight-Errant; or, Cruising in the West Indies, 1893; 
Up and down the Nile; or, Young Adventurers in Africa, 1894; 
The Young Navigators; or, The Foreign Cruise of the Maud, 
1894; Across India; or, Live Boys in the Far East, 1895; Asiatic 
Breezes; or, Students on the Wing, 1895; Four Young Explor- 
ers; or, Sight-Seeing in the Tropics, 1895; Pacific Shores; or, 
Adventures in Eastern Seas, 1898. 


‘‘Army and Navy" series; all published by Lee & Shepard: 
The Soldier Boy; or, Tom Somers in the Army, 1863; Brave 
Old Salt: A Story of the Great Rebellion, 1865; The Young 
Lieutenant; or, The Adventures of an Army Officer, 1865; The 
Sailor Boy; or, Jack Somers in the Navy, 1865; Fighting Joe; 
or, The Fortunes of a Staff Officer (sequel to The Young Lieu- 
tenant), 1866; The Yankee Middy; or, The Adventures of a 
Naval Officer (sequel to The Sailor Boy), 1892. 


‘Blue and Gray"’ series; all published by Lee & Shepard: 
Taken by the Enemy, 1888; Within the Enemy's Lines, 1890; 
On the Blockade, 1891; Stand by the Union, 1892; Fighting 


for the Right, 1893; Brother against Brother; or, The War on 
the Border, 1894; In the Saddle, 1895; A Lieutenant at Eight- 
een, 1896; At the Front, 1897; On the Staff, 1897; (with Edward 
Stratemeyer) An Undivided Union, 1899. 


“‘Boat-Builder’’ series; all published by Lee & Shepard: All 
Adrift; or, The Goldwing Club, 1883; Snug Harbor; or, The 
Champlain Mechanics, 1884, Square and Compasses; or, 
Building the House, 1885; Stem to Stern; or, Building the Boat, 
1886; All Taut; or, Rigging the Boat, 1887; Ready About; or, 
Sailing the Boat, 1887. 


“Boat Club”’ series; all published by Lee & Shepard, except 
as noted: Poor and Proud; or, The Fortunes of Katy Redburn, 
1858; Try Again; or, The Trials and Triumphs of Harry West, 
Phillips, Sampson, 1859, reprinted, Scholarly Press, 1976; The 
Boat Club; or, The Bunkers of Rippleton, 1874, revised edition 
published as Oliver Optic's ‘‘The Boat Club,"’ edited by James 
P. O'Shea, Carlton, 1968; All Aboard; or, Life on the Lake, 
1874, reprinted, Scholarly Press, 1976; Little by Little; or The 
Cruise of the Flyaway, 1883; Now or Never; or, The Adven- 
tures of Bobby Bright, 1884. 


“Great Western’”’ series; all published by Lee & Shepard: Going 
West; or, The Perils of a Poor Boy, 1875; Out West; or, 
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(From Hope and Have; or, Fanny Grant Among the 
Indians by Oliver Optic.) 
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Roughing It on the Great Lakes, 1877; Going South; or, Yacht- 
ing on the Atlantic Coast, 1880, Down South; or, Yacht Ad- 
ventures in Florida, 1881; Up the River; or, Yachting on the 
Mississippi, 1882; Lake Breezes; or, The Cruise of the Syl- 
vania, 1906. 


‘Lake Shore’’ series; all published by Lee & Shepard: Bear 
and Forbear; or, The Young Skipper of Lake Ucayga, 1869, 
Brake up; or, The Young Peacemakers, 1870; Lightening Ex- 
press; or, The Rival Academies, 1870; On Time; or, The Young 
Captain of the Ucayga Steamer, 1870; Switch Off; or, The War 
of the Students, 1870; Through by Daylight; or, The Young 
Engineer, 1870. 


“Onward and Upward"’ series; all published by Lee & Shepard: 
Sea and Shore; or, The Tramps of a Traveller, 1872; Field 
and Forest; or, The Fortunes of a Farmer, 1898; Plane and 
Plank; or, The Mishaps of a Mechanic, 1898; Bivouac and 
Battle; or, The Struggles of a Soldier, 1899; Cringle and Cross- 
Tree; or, The Sea Swashes of a Sailor, 1899; Desk and Debit; 
or, The Catastrophes of a Clerk, 1899. 


“*Riverdale’’ series; all published by Lee & Shepard, 1862; 
Birthday Party; Careless Kate; The Christmas Gift; Dolly and 
1; The Do-Somethings; The Gold Thimble; The Little Merchant; 
The Picnic Party; Proud and Lazy; Robinson Crusoe, Jr.; 
Uncle Ben; The Young Voyagers. 


**Starry Flag’’ series; all published by Lee & Shepard: Breaking 
Away; or, The Fortunes of a Student, 1868; Down The River; 
or, Buck Bradford and His Tyrants, 1868; Freaks of Fortune; 
or, Half Round the World, 1868; Seek and Find; or, The Ad- 
ventures of a Smart Boy, 1868; The Starry Flag; or, The Young 
Fisherman of Cape Ann, 1868; Make or Break; or, The Rich 
Man's Daughter, 1869. 


“Woodville” series; all published by Lee & Shepard: Jn School 
and Out; or, The Conquest of Richard Grant, 1864; Rich and 
Humble; or, The Mission of Bertha Grant, 1864; Watch and 
Wait; or, The Young Fugitives, 1864; Hope and Have; or, 
Fanny Grant Among the Indians, 1866; Work and Win; or, 
Noddy Newman on a Cruise, 1866; Haste and Waste; or, The 
Young Pilot of Lake Champlain, 1867. 


“*Yacht Club’’ series; all published by Lothrop, Lee: Little 
Bobtail; or, The Wreck of the Penobscot, 1900; Money-Maker; 
or, The Victory of the Basilisk, 1901; The Yacht Club; or, The 
Young Boat-Builder, 1901; The Coming Wave; or, The Hidden 
Treasure of High Rock, 1902; The Dorcas Club; or, Our Girls 
Afloat, 1902; Ocean Born; or, The Cruise of the Clubs, 1903. 


“*Young America Abroad”’ series; all published by Lee & She- 
pard: Outward Bound; or, Young America Afloat, 1867; Dikes 
and Ditches; or, Young America in Holland and Belgium, 1868; 
Red Cross; or, Young America in England and Wales, 1868; 
Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young America in Ireland and Scot- 
land, 1868; Down the Rhine; or, Young America in Germany, 
1869; Palace and Cottage; or, Young America in France and 
Switzerland, 1869; Up the Baltic; or, Young America in Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark, 1871; Northern Lands; or, Young 
America in Russia and Prussia, 1872; Cross and Crescent; or, 
Young America in Turkey and Greece, 1873; Vine and Olive; 
or, Young America in Spain and Portugal, 1876; Sunny Shores; 
or, Young America in Italy and Austria, 1876; Isles of the Sea; 
or, Young America Homeward Bound, 1877. 


Other pseudonyms: (Under pseudonym Warren T. Ashton) 
Hatchie: The Guardian Slave; or, The Heiress of Bellevue, B. 


.--As soon as the main body was secure on the decks of 
the transports, Grant...code out to withdraw this 
force. «(From Our Standard-Bearer; or, The Life of 
General Ulysses S. Grant by Oliver Optic. Illustrated 
by Thomas Nast.) 


B. Mussey, 1853, reissued, Books for Libraries, 1972; (under 
pseudonym Brooks McCormick) Nature’s Young Nobleman, 
F. A. Munsey, 1888; (under pseudonym Brooks McCormick) 
The Rival Battalions, United States Book Co., 1891; (under 
pseudonym Gayle Winterton) The Young Actor, United States 
Book Co., 1891; (under pseudonym Brooks McCormick) How 
He Won, Street & Smith, 1900. 


Author of love stories under pseudonym Irving Brown and of 
travel sketches under pseudonym Clingham Hunter, M.D. Also 
author, under own name, of A Spelling Book for Advanced 
Classes, Brewer & Tileston, 1863. 


SIDELIGHTS: In his day, Adams was considered the chief 
rival of Horatio Alger, although his books placed greater em- 
phasis on character rather than on success. In 1865 he gave up 
his position as principal of the Bowditch School in Boston to 
devote his time completely to writing. In 1867 he founded 
Oliver Optic's Magazine for Boys and Girls, a popular chil- 
dren’s magazine. 


Adams 


py 
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For his first book, Adams was paid $37.50. His style and plots 
were so interesting, however, that he quickly became suc- 
cessful with young readers and became one of the highest paid 
authors of his day. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Stanley J. Kunitz, editor, 
American Authors, 1600-1900, H. W. Wilson, 1938, reissued, 
1966; Albert Johannsen, The House of Beadle and Adams and 
Its Dime and Nickle Novels, Volume Il, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1950. 


AGRE, Patricia 1940- 


PERSONAL: November 30, 1940 in Planfield, New Jersey. 
Daughter of Edwin Joseph and Melba Earl (Hamer) O'Brien. 
Education: Bachelor of science in nursing, Duke U., 1962; Master of 
Science, Brooklyn College, 1988; Doctor of Education, Columbia 
University, 1992. 


CAREER: Staff nurse, Bronx (New York) Municipal Hospital Center, 
1962-1963, 69-70; from staff nurse to head nurse, Bronx (New York) 
Municipal Hospital Center, 1985-1986; nurse clinician, Hospital 
Special Surgery, New York City, 1986-1988; from coordinator patient 
education to director patient education, Memorial Sloan Kettering 
Cancer Center, New York City, since 1988. 


WRITINGS: Sobol, Harriet, Jeff's Hospital Book, Walck, 1975, H. 
Sobol, My Brother Steven Is Retarded, Macmillan, 1977, H. Sobol, 
Pete's House, Macmillan, 1978, H. Sobol, Cosmo's Restaurant, 


Macmillan, 1978, H. Sobol, My other-mother, my other-father, 
Macmillan, 1979, H. Sobol, Grandpa, a young man grown old, 
Coward, McCann, 1980, H. Sobol, The interns, Coward, McCann, 
1981, H. Sobol, Clowns, Coward, McCann, 1982. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A Book of Vegetables will be published by 
Dodd, Mead & Company and How We Get Started It? by Joanne 
Ryder will be published by Little, Brown & Company. 


Contributor to periodicals such as Vogue, Newsweek, Esquire, etc. 


SIDELIGHTS: **‘1 have the best of both literary worlds—as an 
editor and writer I can move from one role to the other as each 
becomes unbearable in its turn. 


“‘A mental block? Edit some one else’s problems away for a 
while and return to the typewriter with glee. Too much pa- 
perwork, lunch, conferring? Retreat to the isolation of au- 
thoring! Can’t stand either? Retreat to Katmandu or garden- 


ing. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: ‘Music, needlework, 
collecting antiques and textiles, travel, reading—almost all of 
which I am too busy to indulge in. Perhaps for the sake of 
accuracy, my favorite pastime is sitting and doing absolutely 
nothing.”” 


Later he told his mother that his eyes felt sandy while he was waking up. jy (From Jeff's Hopsital Book by Harriet Langsam Sobol. 


Photographs by Patricia Agre) 
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Ardizzone 


EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


ARDIZZONE, Edward 1900-1979 


PERSONAL: Born October 16, 1900, in Haiphong, Indochina 
(now Vietnam); died November 8, 1979, in London, England; 
son of Auguste (who served in Far East with Eastern Extension 
Telegraph Co.) and Margaret (Irving) Ardizzone; married Cath- 
erine Anderson, April 4, 1928; children: Christianna, Philip, 
and Nicholas. Education: Attended Clayesmore School in En- 
gland. Religion: Catholic. Home: 130 Elgin Ave., London, 
England. 


CAREER: Went into clerical work originally, ending this phase 
of his career as a statistical clerk with Eastern Telegraph Co. 
Painter and illustrator, 1926—, with first exhibition in 1928; 
pictures in Tate Gallery, London, and other major public gal- 
leries; illustrator of numerous books for children. Royal Col- 
lege of Art, London, visiting tutor, 1953-61. Military service: 
British Army, Royal Artillery, 1939-40; served as official war 
artist in France, North Africa, Sicily, Germany, and Italy, 
1940-45 (some three hundred of his war paintings are now in 
the Imperial War Museum). Member: Royal Academy (asso- 
ciate), Royal College of Art (honorary associate), Society of 
Industrial Artists (fellow), Double Crown Club (past presi- 
dent). Awards, honors: Kate Greenaway Medal from Library 
Association of Great Britain, 1956, for Tim All Alone (medal 
is given annually for most distinguished illustrated book for 
children published in Great Britain). 


WRITINGS—Self-illustrated; all for children, except as noted: 
Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain, Oxford University Press, 
1936, reprinted, 1978, revised edition, Walck, 1955; Lucy 
Brown and Mr. Grimes, Oxford University Press, 1937, re- 
printed, Walck, 1970; Tim and Lucy Go to Sea, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, revised edition, Walck, 1958; Baggage to 
the Enemy (adult), J. Murray, 1941; Nicholas and the Fast- 


Moving Diesel, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1947, reprinted, Oxford 
University Press, 1980, revised edition, Walck, 1959; Paul, 
the Hero of the Fire, Penguin, 1948, new edition, Walck, 1963; 
Tim to the Rescue, Walck, 1949; Tim and Charlotte, Walck, 
1951, reprinted, Oxford University Press, 1979; Tim in Dan- 
ger, Walck, 1953; Tim All Alone, Walck, 1956; John the Clock- 
maker, Walck, 1960; Tim’s Friend Towser, Walck, 1962; Peter 
the Wanderer, Oxford University Press, 1963, Walck, 1964; 
Diana and Her Rhinoceros, Walck, 1964; Sarah and Simon 
and No Red Paint, Constable, 1965, Dial, 1966; Tim and 
Ginger, Walck, 1965; (with daughter-in-law, Aingelda Ardiz- 
zone) The Little Girl and the Tiny Doll, Constable, 1966; Tim 
to the Lighthouse, Walck, 1968; Johnny's Bad Day, Bodley 
Head, 1970; The Wrong Side of the Bed, Doubleday, 1970; 
The Young Ardizzone: An Autobiographical Fragment (adult), 
Macmillan, 1970; Tim’s Last Voyage, Walck, 1972; Diary of 
a War Artist (adult), Bodley Head, 1974; Ship’s Cook Ginger: 
Another Tim Story, Macmillan, 1977. 


Illustrator; for children: H. J. Kaiser, Mimff, Oxford University 
Press, 1939; Walter de la Mare, Peacock Pie, Faber, 1946; 
Noel Langley, Desbarollda The Waltzing Mouse, Lindsay 
Drummond, 1947; Margaret Black, Three Brothers and a Lady, 
Acorn Press, 1947; C. Day Lewis, The Otterbury Incident, 
Putnam, 1948; Ali Baba, Limited Editions Club, 1949; Kaiser, 
Mimff in Charge, Oxford University Press, 1949; James Reeves, 
The Blackbird in the Lilac, Oxford University Press, 1952; 
Stephen Corrin, The Fantastic Tale of the Plucky Sailor and 
the Postage Stamp, Faber, 1954; Kaiser, Mimff Takes Over, 
Oxford University Press, 1954; Eleanor Farjeon, The Little 
Bookroom, Oxford University Press, 1955; Phillippa Pearce, 
The Minnow on the Say, Oxford University Press, 1955, pub- 
lished as The Minnow Leads to Treasure, Gregg, 1958, re- 
printed, 1980; Meriol Trevor, Sun Slower Sun Faster, Collins, 
1955; R. S. Surtees, Hunting with Mr. Jorrocks, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956; Reeves, Pigeons and Princesses, Heine- 
mann, 1956; Reeves, The Wandering Moon, Heinemann, 1956; 
Percy Young, Ding Dong Bell, Dobson, 1957; John Symonds, 
Lottie, Bodley Head, 1957; Reeves, Prefabulous Animiles, 


He sat down by her and put his arms around her; she 
buried her face in his bosom, she clung to him, she 
poured out her terrors.... s (From The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain. Illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone.) 
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Spurred on by my uncle I attempted some sort of breast stroke, until I discovered that the pole 
had been lowered and I was self-supporting. = (From The Young Ardizzone: An Autobio- 
graphical Fragment by Edward Ardizzone. Illustrated by the author.) 


Heinemann, 1957; Farjeon, Jim at the Corner, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958; Kaiser, Mimff Robinson, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958; Eleanor Estes, Pinky Pye, Harcourt, 1958; 
de la Mare, The Story of Joseph, Faber, 1958; Reeves, reteller, 
The Adventures of Don Quixote, Blackie & Son, 1959; Sy- 
monds, Elfrida and the Pig, Harrap, 1959; Joan Ballantyne, 
Holiday Trench, Thomas Nelson, 1959; Ursula Moray-Wil- 
liams, The Nine Lives of Island MacKenzie, Chatto & Windus, 
1959; de la Mare, The Story of Moses, Faber, 1959; Reeves, 
Titus in Trouble, Bodley Head, 1950. 


C. Gough, Boyhood of the Great Composers, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960; Eleanor Graham, compiler, Eleanor Farjeon’s 
Book, Puffin, 1960; Farjeon, Italian Peepshow, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960; Ballantyne, Kidnappers at Coombe, Thomas 
Nelson, 1960; Robert Graves, The Penny Fiddle: Poems for 
Children, Doubleday, 1960; Naomi Mitchison, The Rib of the 
Green Umbrella, Collins, 1960; de la Mare, Stories from the 
Bible, Faber, 1960; de la Mare, The Story of Samuel and Saul, 
Faber, 1960, Knopf, 1961; Estes, The Witch Family, Harcourt, 
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The Mayor gave a reception and the little train was asked to make a speech. =(From The Little 
Train by Graham Greene. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone.) 
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SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I was born, the eldest of five children, on 16th 
October 1900, in the town of Haiphong in the province of 
Tonkin. 


“*My father, French by nationality but Italian by blood, was 
employed by the Eastern Extension Telegraph Co. My mother 
was half Scots and half English. 
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130 Elgin Avenue. Ardizzone’s Christmas card, circa 1955. = (From Edward Ardizzone: Artist 


and Illustrator by Gabriel White.) 


“In 1905 [my mother] brought me and my two sisters to En- 
gland, which has been my home ever since. 


“It was not long before my grandmother installed herself in a 
house in the village. It was not large, but roomy enough, and 
my mother and the three of us moved into it to live with her. 
The house, which was at the end of a row of white houses, 
was called ‘The Gothics.’ Its front was probably eighteenth 
century but gothic was quite an apt description of the back, 
with its dark beams and odd flights of stairs. 


“‘With the house we acquired a staff, including a cook in the 
most traditional mould. I see her again in Leech and du Maurier 
drawings. She was stout, pink faced, wore her cap askew and 
her hair stuck out in spines from under it. Then we had a dim 
tweeny maid whom I can’t visualize at all and an adenoidal 
boy, a sort of village buttons. His job in the morning was to 
clean the boots and the knives and help in the house. . . . 
Finally there was Nurse Spencer. 


“‘Nurse Spencer was a village girl and by no means a true 
nanny. Considering that I have a photograph of her I should, 
apart from her face and figure, remember her better. Yet only 
two things about her stick in my mind. First the village gossip 
she would purvey to us at meal times in the nursery, and which, 


though only half understood, intrigued us enormously. I think 
my mother would have been horrified had she realized what 
we knew about the goings on in the village. Tales of difficult 
childbirths, horrid diseases, drunken husbands and unfaithful 
wives were soon no longer novelties but taken in our stride. 


“‘And second, Nurse Spencer's habit of imbibing neat vinegar 
by the pint. This, she contended, produced that pale complex- 
ion so fashionable at the time, and indeed it seemed to succeed 
admirably. Her skin was as white as wax. With her tall but 
buxom figure, fine features, coal black hair and dead white 
skin, dressed all in black, which she favoured for going out, 
she was certainly a striking figure. 


“In the summer of 1906 my mother left for the Far East to 
join my father, taking my youngest sister Tetta with her. They 
were to be away for three years. . . . 


“.. [and my sister Betty settled down to live with my 
grandmother for the next three years. 


“*” . . Lwas certainly reading by the age of six when my mother 
left for the Far East and so too was my sister. Our first books 
were such juvenalia as Little Black Sambo and the first Beatrix 
Potter books. These were then, as they are today, enormous 
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favourites. . . . It was the delicate colour of the illustrations 
that we loved in these early books, as well as the precise and 
beautiful drawing of, to us, a familiar world, animals and all. 


“*. . . My grandmother, feeling that our education should be 
forwarded, hired a governess. The governess was a handsome 
young Irish woman with a determined-looking face and bold 
eyes. My grandmother called her, after she had left, a baggage, 
or was it a hussy? 


‘There were parties too. Tea and tennis in the afternoons, 
dinner at night. Of course these were mostly for the grown- 
ups but at times we could participate and on these occasions 
met more of the neighbouring children than we normally had 
a chance to meet."’ [Edward Ardizzone, The Young Ardizzone: 
An Autobiographical Fragment, Macmillan, 1971.'] 


Summer, 1907. ‘'. . . I learnt to swim, or rather to paddle 
about and just keep my head above water. This satisfied my 
grandmother, who was always something of an optimist, that 
I was safe by the river and so she let me roam the water 
meadows and banks of the Stour on my own. 


“It was my uncle George, home on leave from his Residency 
at Lahat Datu, who taught me to swim. The method was simple 
and effective. So effective in fact that I do not remember more 
than one lesson, though memory being what it is there may 
have been more. 


“*We went to Dovercourt, our nearest seaside resort. A boat 
and boatman were hired and we rowed out into deep water. 
Then I was dangled in the water by a rope tied round my chest 
and attached to one end of a pole. Spurred on by my uncle I 
attempted some sort of breast stroke, until I discovered that 
the pole had been lowered and I was self-supporting. 1 sank 
with fright, but after a few more attempts I had the courage 
to go it alone. 


“‘When cousin Arthur came to stay my grandmother, who was 
probably pleased to get rid of two noisy boys, would, at the 
hint of fine weather, pack us off for the day. We went armed 
with sandwiches, fishing rods and tackle of the bamboo stick, 
line and hook variety. No fancy stuff like reels and landing 
nets, Our catches, naturally, were small. A few miniscule roach 
or a tiny eel or two out of the lock 


Handel playing in the loft at night. = (From Boyhoods of Great Composers: Book I by 
Catherine Gough. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone.) 
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(From A Child’s Christmas in Wales by Dylan 
Thomas. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone.) 


“‘And then we would bathe. Our favourite bathing place was 
just downstream from the lock where the river ran shallow over 
a bed of clean gravel. Here we would splash about, two little 
naked boys like two pink frogs, in the dappled shadows from 
the overhanging trees.""! 


1909. ‘‘My mother returned to East Bergholt with my sister 
Tetta and a new baby, my brother David. Not long after my 
father was to join us. 


“‘Poor dears! though they were good people, they were the 
most ill matched pair one could think of, and suffered much 
in consequence. 


“‘My mother was a pretty woman; she had a small head and 
soft fair hair, a fair skin and grey eyes. A very English type 
of beauty. She must have been a very pretty girl and to us she 
was beautiful. 


“Not only was she pretty, she was also very well educated. 
She had been given the type of education considered necessary 
in the upper middle class. . . . 


‘*My father never understood this cold clever woman with, to 
him, a completely alien set of ideas. I still remember his be- 
wilderment at my mother’s horror when he suggested that all 
his sons in turn should be apprenticed to cabinet makers. He 
considered that as, in his view, we could neither write a cop- 
perplate hand, spell well, nor do simple arithmetic, it would 


be a suitable career for us. In fact it was not such a bad idea 
as it sounded to my mother. 


“Early photographs of my father show him as a tall, fair man 
with a blonde moustache and inclined to stoutness. His eyes 
were blue. He was proud to be a north Italian and was indignant 
when somebody once suggested that he might be related to a 
Sicilian family of the same name. ‘What, those wogs,’ he said, 
or words to that effect, ‘they are nothing to do with us.’ In 
fact Ardizzone is a name found in Milan and the north of Italy 
and in its French form of Ardissone in Nice and other resorts 
along the coast. 


“*With my mother back, I and my two sisters were soon im- 
mersed in many activities. Apart from walks in fine weather 
and the many games we played, we wrote, drew and busied 
ourselves writing poems which we sent into poetry competi- 
tions run by a children’s magazine. To my astonishment I won 
a prize in one of these. This I found was not popular. It was 
as if I had poached on Betty's preserves for she was considered 
the literary member of the family. 


“In the afternoons my mother would lie with her feet up on 
the drawing room sofa and read to us. Her favourite reading 
was from Dickens and his work was a favourite of ours to 
listen to. I think my mother must have judiciously cut out large 
chunks from the text to speed the action. Certainly we were 
never bored by these readings, quite the reverse. We adored 
them and adored most of all the sentimental bits. . . . 
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““By now our days in East Bergholt were numbered. I was big 
enough to wear a Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers and my 
mother, realizing that the time for me to start a more formal 
education was overdue, decided to move the family to Ipswich 
where I was to go as a day boy to the junior section of Ipswich 
Grammar School. 


‘Three great fears overshadowed my stay in Ipswich. The first 
was the fear of a ferocious grocer’s boy; the second the fear 
of lessons in school; and the third of the schoolboys themselves. 
The last two lasted longer than the first. In fact they lasted 
most of the time I was there. It was not a happy time. 


“One day fairly soon after our arrival, | got off a tram and 
was half way across the intervening piece of road to the pave- 
ment when I was run into by a boy on a bicycle with a basket 
of eggs in front. | was bowled over; the boy and the bicycle 
went over and the eggs were broken. It was a horrid smash 
and I, rather dazed and a little bruised, got to my feet and crept 
home. 


“The next day, to my surprise, this same boy turned up at our 
house, a semi-detached affair with the rather grandiose name 
of Gainsborough. . . . He demanded money for the broken 
eggs from my mother, who indignantly turned him away. But 
as he was about to go out of the garden gate, he spun round 
and looked at me with an expression of such malevolence and 
ferocity and cried out with such a hoarse and common voice 
that he would bash me to bits if he ever caught me, that I was 
afraid. 


‘‘My mother pooh-poohed my fears, but for months after that 
I left the house on my own in fear and trembling. At the garden 
gate I would peer left and right before leaving in case he was 
in our street. I hed every corner with apprehension. 
And if I caught sight of him when away from home, I would 
make a long detour to avoid him. This caused endless trouble. 
If I saw him on the way to school I would arrive late, or if on 
the way back from school I would be late for tea and if on an 
errand for my mother I would be scolded for taking so long 
over it. 


“The fear of lessons started on my first day at the junior school. 
The room was large and must have seated about forty to fifty 
boys. The rear desks were slightly raised so that I, sitting at 
the back among the new boys, could look down on my seniors 
in front. Our mistress, stout Miss Hunt, sat against the opposite 
wall with a table in front of her and flanked by blackboards 
and other scholarly impedimenta. 


‘*. . . [felt she disliked me, and if this was true and she really 
did dislike me, I cannot blame her. I was, I think, an unlikable 
boy. I was large for my age and rather fat. Added to this I 
was timid, totally lacking in charm and so stupid at my lessons 
that Miss Hunt must have thought me a moron. 


“‘Now, I had arrived at the school as well equipped in learning 
as any of the other new boys. My ability to read, write, do 
simple arithmetic was above average, and the same could be 
said of my knowledge of the elements of history and geography. 
But in the classroom, surrounded by boys, with a stern looking 
mistress ahead, a sort of shutter came down in my mind. I 
could not do the simplest sum; I could not think. 


“*My fear of my fellow school boys was very real. I was born 
to be teased and bullied. In fact because I was nervous and 
stupid I almost brought it on myself by invariably saying the 
wrong thing. 


“*How I hated the school corridors crowded with boys pushing, 
shoving and shouting. The noise and scrimmage bemused me. 
I was always afraid of being set on, and was glad to get away 
into the quiet of the classroom. 


“‘My last year at Ipswich was considerably sweetened by the 
arrival of my cousin Arthur. He joined the Grammer School 
and being older and tougher afforded me some sort of protec- 
tion. He was also an adventuresome boy. Under his lead we 
would explore the docks together, something that I would have 
been a little scared to do alone.*”' 


“The little ships that are pictured so often in the Tim books 
are based on [these] old memories. . . . I used to play on them 
as a child before the 1914 war. 


‘*. . . Arthur and I would play truant and spend many happy 
hours on these docks. The sailors were kindly men and we 
were given free run of their craft. The decks and the rigging 
were ours to play on, and we were allowed to explore both 
engine room and hold. The mates and bosuns and ordinary 
seaman, I knew them all. . . ."’ [An article entitled, ‘Creation 
of a Picture Book,’’ in The Junior Bookshelf, December, 1961.*] 


“‘My mother moved the family to the small town of Wok- 
ingham and set up a new house there. Her reason was not 
apparent but perhaps she disliked Ipswich as much as I did. 
She left me behind for a month or two to finish the summer 
term at the Grammar School. . . . 


(From the film “Little Tim and the Brave Sea 
Captain,” produced by Weston Woods, 1976.) 
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“In September 1912 when I was eleven or, to put it more 
precisely, rising twelve, I left home for the first time for board- 
ing school. My mother had already spent some days preparing 
my outfit and packing it into a tin trunk, ticking each item off 
against a printed list of requirements. This trunk was sent ahead 
by Carter Patterson, the carriers, while I set out wearing a 
school cap in black and purple, a stiff white Eton collar, a 
black Eton jacket, long trousers and black shoes. In my hand 
I carried what looked like a miniature Gladstone bag which 
contained my pyjamas, bedroom slippers, sponge bag, face 
flannel and toothbrush. A horse-drawn fly took me up the hill 
from the station to the school on the heights above the river 
Thames at Pangbourne. 


“Thinking back, I find it strange that I was sent to Clayesmore. 
In the first place it was a non-denominational school whereas 
we were Catholics, at a time when much pressure was put on 
the faithful to send their sons to Catholic schools. Second, my 
father with his French upbringing had no knowledge or un- 
derstanding of the English public school system. He would 
have preferred his children to have gone to a local day school. 
Clayesmore was in a way a compromise. . . .’”! 


1914, ‘‘Not long after the outbreak of war my mother paid me 
a surprise visit at school. I was called out of class and directed 
to the headmaster’s study where I found her waiting. Here she 
broke the news that she was about to brave the enemy sub- 
marines and raiders and return to Haiphong [where father was] 
taking my two brothers with her, that this was goodbye. 


“The visit was a short one. I was soon back in class where I 
embarrassed both master and boys by sitting at my desk and 
bursting into tears. I was not to see mother again for four whole 
years." 


“My sisters and I had a curious childhood because my father 
worked in the Far East and we were more or less like Kipling’s 
children. We were farmed out to people. . . . I'll never forget 
one birthday time going to the school notice board, and finding 
not a thing on it—not a letter or a notice for a package. Now 
that’s a traumatic experience for a little boy. It was under- 
standable that my gifts and letters might be a few days late 
coming from China, but to a small boy, there is no reason for 
such a disappointment.’’ [Cornelia Jones and Olivia Way, Brit- 
ish Childrens Authors, American Library Association, 1976.°] 


“‘My non-success at school was not due to being a rebel. I 
wish it had been as it would have been a more respectable 
reason. I was a conformist. I tried hard to do the right thing 
but failed. 


“This unhappy situation drove me to take refuge in painting 
and drawing, a hobby already, but even more so now. I lost 
myself in hours of doodling, making up odd monsters, cari- 
caturing boys and masters and inventing strange landscapes. 
During free time in fine weather I would be out and about 
attempting to draw the local landscape, in particular its trees. 
I was, of course, an active member of the art class run by Miss 
Annie Hazledene. And, on looking back, I realize I owe much 
to her. 


““In class we would draw pots and pans, vases of flowers and 
the few plaster casts the school possessed. Occasionally a boy 
would be made to pose for us and it was my drawing of one 
of these boys which gained for me a bronze medal from the 
Royal Drawing Society. Sometimes, under Miss Hazledene’s 
tutelage, I would paint small watercolours of the school garden. 


“Early in 1918 my mother, having braved the submarines, 
returned to England with my two brothers. She rented a house 
in the city of Bath and there made a home for us. 


“Like most boys at that time my one desire was to join the 
Army as soon as possible and fight for King and Country. With 
this in view and on the advice of my Uncle Alec I took a train 
to London to go before the selection board of the Artists’ Rifles. 


“‘I set out dressed with particular care for the occasion, my 
shirt and collar spotless, my suit a new one. I wore spats and 
my shoes were polished till I could almost see my face in them. 
I carried brown leather gloves and a malacca cane. On my 
head I wore a bowler. I felt very grown up and something of 
a blood. 


“‘Unfortunately I made a boob of the interview. The row of 
middle-aged officers seated at the long table before which I 
had to stand, their clipped moustaches, their Sam Browne belts 
and many medal ribbons, the staccato way in which they put 
their questions all made me nervous. I obviously gave very 
foolish answers as my application was turned down unhesi- 
tatingly and on the spot. So, crestfallen, I returned to Bath. 


“On October 16th, my eighteenth birthday, I went to Bristol 
to enlist. To my intense surprise I was turned down again, this 
time on health grounds. They said I had an aortic murmur. 


“The process of trying to enlist was not a pleasant one. I had 
to wait for hours in a dimly lit hall among a great crowd of 
rough looking conscripts. Some were drunk and many much 
older than I. Then I had to stand stark naked for what seemed 
[like] more hours among another crowd, all as naked as myself, 
waiting for the brief medical examination. 


‘*When I arrived home very late that night, having climbed on 
foot the long hill from the station to our house with no ill 
effects other than depression and tiredness, mother was at first 
surprised to see me back, and had thought her next sight of 
me would be in uniform months ahead, and then alarmed when 
she heard my news. A doctor was summoned the next morning. 
He could find nothing wrong with my heart. Fate or chance 
had decided I was not to be a soldier, at least not in that war. 


“I was now at a loose end. The idea that I should study art 
seriously or the possibility that I might become a professional 
artist never occurred to me. I had even lost interest in the 
subject which I had thought of only as a hobby. I did not know 
what to do. 


“‘At my mother’s suggestion I enrolled in a six-month course 
at Canning’s College, our local school of commerce. Here, for 
the first time in my life, I was considered brilliant. To be 
truthful, the competition was slight. My fellow pupils, boys 
and girls from nearby board schools, seemed to be almost 
illiterate. My essay on the filing system was considered a clas- 
sic and remained for all to read on the notice board for weeks. 


““By the end of the course I could write a respectable 120 
words a minute shorthand, which I could read back. I could 
also type at a fair speed without many mistakes. On leaving I 
was offered the post of teacher in the college. When I refused, 
I could not stomach the idea of the job, Mr. Canning solemnly 
prophesied a brilliant commercial career for me. . . . 


“‘My first job was in the office of the Warminster Motor Co. 
in the small town of Warminster. . . . 
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“When it was wet Tim would visit Captain McFee, who would tell him about his voyages and some- 
times give him a sip of his grog, which made Tim want to be a sailor more than ever.” «(From 
Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain by Edward Ardizzone. Illustrated by the author.) 


*... T was not an efficient secretary. My shorthand soon 
became debased into a kind of quick longhand, my typing was 
slovenly and inaccurate. I filed papers in the wrong folders 
and probably spent more time than I should idling or talking 
to the girls in the office. However I was not bad enough to 
get the sack. I enjoyed it. 


‘After six months at Warminster I was asked to apply for the 
post of shipping clerk to the China and Japan Trading Com- 
pany.... 


“The curious thing about the China and Japan Trading Com- 
pany was that it did not trade with China or Japan. Instead we 
sent whisky to Callao, straw hats and holy pictures to Bar- 
anquilla, needles, a most costly merchandise when in bulk, to 
Caracas, and cases of assorted merchandise, such as tinned 


meat and fish, to places like Tegucigalpa and Bluefields in 
Central America. 


“‘Our offices consisted of three rooms. I worked with two other 
clerks and a typist in the largest one. Next door was a small 
room for the manager and beyond that a slightly larger room 
in which sat the two partners. It seemed very dark and dusty 
with little light coming through the grimy windows; but it was 
cosy in the winter when coal fires burned brightly in every 
room, casting reflections on the brass knobs of the safe, the 
copying press and the pieces of polished furniture. 


“Occasionally I would have to spend the best part of a day in 
dockland, wandering through the West India and East India 
docks, the Royal Albert or over the river to the Surrey Com- 
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The sea is a hungry dog, 
Giant and grey. 


« (From Complete Poems for Children by James 
Reeves. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone.) 


mercial, looking for lost cargo. These were red letter days for 
me. 


“Within the year the China and Japan Trading Company came 
to anend.... 


“I soon obtained a temporary post with the Liverpool Marine 
and General Insurance Co. and spent the next six months as a 
Bordereau clerk, twizzling the handle of a calculating machine, 
before 1 got my final job in the statistical department of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, which I was to endure for the 


next six years. 


**. . . [joined Bernard Meninsky’s life drawing evening classes 
at the old Westminster School of Art. This was a turning point 
in my career. The classes took place three evenings a week 
and I attended them regularly for the six years I was at the 
Telegraph Company. 


“The real teaching came after class when we would retire to 
the local pub. Over a half pint of beer Meninsky would talk. 
He talked of the Renaissance draughtsmen and of Signorelli in 
particular. He made us aware of the beauties of Poussin and 
led us up to Cézanne who was to become our God. 


“‘In the early ‘twenties my father had received some large sums 
in the way of bonuses from the Telegraph Company and in 
1926 he decided to share out a portion of this extra money 
among his children. He gave me and my two sisters £500 
apiece. 
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“*. . . [left the company to become a full-time self-employed 
professional artist. . . . [Sister Betty] gave up her secretarial 
job and we both set out for an extended tour of the Continent.’"' 


April 4, 1928. Married Catherine Anderson. Commissioned to 
do some commercial work for Johnny Walker. ‘‘By now I was 
married and good fortune smiled on me. I obtained a contract 
to make forty drawings for Johnny Walker the whisky distillers 
for the fabulous sum of £400. In the carefree way of the young, 
my wife and I determined to celebrate it. We booked the best 
room at the Albion Hotel, Brighton, and stayed there for a 
week. It was a vast room, carpeted to the walls and with its 
own bathroom and lavatory. Such luxury I had not known 
before. 


“The job unfortunately turned out to be a nightmare. Most 
drawings had to be done over and over again to satisfy the 
clients. However I learnt much from it, the chief lesson being 
that I would never be a successful advertising artist.’’! 


1930. First show held at Bloomsbury Galleries. ‘‘Then I turned 
to watercolours and produced a number of very dark tinted 
drawings which Osiakovsky, a far-sighted Pole, showed at the 
Bloomsbury Gallery. I sold none of them but by great good 
fortune the art critic of the New Statesman and Nation passed 
by, looked in and liked them. He gave them a glowing write 
up in his paper. 


“From painting and watercolours I took, in search of money, 
to illustration. . . . 


“‘Luckily all publishers seemed to read the New Statesman and 
Nation and so had seen the glowing critique of my work. They 
therefore looked at my ham-handed little drawings seriously. 
In consequence I was asked . . . to illustrate a volume of short 
stories by Sheridan Lefanu called In a Glass Darkly. 


“I lived and dreamt that book for three whole months and in 
the end produced one hundred-and-twenty-five drawings for 
the £75 offered. Some of these drawings are, I still think, the 
best I have ever done. 


“I felt at the time my fortune was made. Alas, it was five 
years before I was given another book to illustrate. 


“‘Lean years were to follow, and it was not until 1935 that my 
luck turned once more. By now [I] had two children. [And] it 
was for the children that I wrote and illustrated the story of 
Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain. | tried it on various 
publishers but failed to get it accepted. Then I sent it to Betty 
Withycombe, the old friend of East Bergholt days. She was 
working for the Clarendon Press at Oxford and showed my 
story to Geoffrey Cumberledge, at the time in charge of the 
New York branch of the Oxford University Press. He decided 
to publish it... . 


“‘In truth one could say that by 1936 I was fairly launched on 
this career. 


“My children’s book was a success and I had had further shows 
of watercolours, this time in West End galleries. These had 
been well received and even some pictures sold. . . .’"! 


“*.. . [have had . . . to undergo that minor torture of making 
up stories for my children on the spur of the moment, and, 
what is almost worse, being an artist I have to draw elaborate 
pictures of them. It is ‘Daddy, please, please tell us a story. 
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Please, a story with lots of danger in it,’ or ‘Please tell us a 
story about somebody who is very sick and has to have an 
operation,” or ‘Daddy, please draw us a picture of two elephants 
having a fight.’ It was in this way, with much mental labor, 
that the stories . . . were created.” [A Horn Book Sampler, 
Horn Book, 1959.*} 


Editor and life-long friend, Grace Allen Hogarth, related her 
first meeting with Ardizzone: ‘‘I first met Edward Ardizzone 
in May 1935; I was sent from New York, where I was working 
for the Oxford University Press as a very young and newly 
appointed editor of children’s books, to London on my first- 
ever business trip. Humphrey Milford (later Sir Humphrey) 
not only gave me lunch at Amen House, the London home of 
OUP, but had waiting there for me the manuscript original of 
Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain. Watercolor paintings 
and text written in script filled the unlined pages of a notebook, 
an impressive nine by thirteen inches in size. Ardizzone, as I 
was to discover, was a family man like the kindly ship’s cook 
who assuaged Tim's miseries with mugs of cocoa; and the 
picture book had been made for his son Philip, who was then 
seven years old. I knew at once that this had in it the very 
essence of childhood; and I wanted to take it back with me to 
New York. There was, however, the problem of the script, 
which children would not be able to read for themselves, and 
I suggested to Mr. Milford that we might set the story in type. 
At this he looked concerned and suggested that I go to see its 
creator, who had said that he wanted his book produced exactly 
as he had designed it. 


“*A few days later, I climbed the stairs of a rambling terrace 
house in Maida Vale which seemed to be inhabited by several 
families; later I discovered that one was his own and another 
was related to him. At the top of the house I finally reached 
a large room which appeared to be living room, dining room, 
and studio. It was flooded with light, and as I went in, a plump, 
smiling, and genial man got up from his drawing table by the 
north window to greet me. I was at once put at ease, and I 
think I must have stayed on for lunch on that first occasion 
because I know that I met Ted’s wife Catherine as well as 
Philip, and I had a glimpse, too, of Christianna. To my amaze- 
ment, I found this pleasant, easygoing man convinced that there 
should be no change whatever in Philip’s book. If published, 
as I had been warned by Mr. Milford, it must appear as the 
artist had designed it: large, with full-color pictures on every 
page, and text in hand-written script. ‘Type would be ugly and 
rigid,’ he insisted, ‘and out of key.’ As I looked round me I 
was certain that money would be very welcome to this young 
family, but I also realized, even at this first meeting, that this 
gentle and charming man could also be firm in the defense of 
his art. But his kindliness when he saw my disappointment 
helped us to a compromise. He agreed to hand-lettering and 
so gave this young editor an inestimable prize to take home 
from her first business trip. Some years later, the book appeared 
in a redrawn version much smaller in size, with the text set in 
type and with alternating pages of color and black and white. 
I never dared ask him how this came about, but I believe that 
having once achieved the near-facsimile of his original, he was 
prepared to reach out to an even wider audience of children 
with a book that could be produced less expensively. First 
edition copies of Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain are now 
quite rare and valuable, and I am happy that mine, embellished 
by my children on its blank in-between pages, is safely pre- 
served in the Lillian H. Smith Collection at the Toronto Public 
Library."' [Horn Book, December, 1980.°] 


Ardizzone spent the war years as a war artist. “‘In late February 
of 1940 I was a 2nd Lieutenant in an anti-aircraft battery on 
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Poor Mrs. Utter 
Would mumble and mutter, 
“AN! this is no life for a Princess of Spain.” 


«= (From Complete Poems for Children by James 
Reeves. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone.) 


Clapham Common, when my Battery Commander received a 
message to say that I had been made an official War Artist 
and was to be posted to France. 


“*”. . I was to go to France and really see the War and do my 
own civilian job, which was to put down on paper what I saw 
and felt, instead of being a rather inefficient officer in the mud 
of a gun-site in South London.’’ [Edward Ardizzone, Diary of 
a War Artist, The Bodley Head, 1974.*} 


“‘On our first morning we were introduced to our conducting 
office. I should explain that reporters and artists were not al- 
lowed to wander about alone to make their own observations, 
but had to be conducted everywhere in a car by a special officer. 
In theory the artists were allowed to move about unconducted, 
but in practice this was not possible, partly because we would 
have spent a considerable portion of our time locked up in 
guardrooms as suspicious characters. The trouble with us artists 
was that we did not know in advance just what we were going 
to find interesting and drawable. Therefore we could not ex- 
plain what we wanted to see. The Staff thought that naturally 
we were itching for material in the grand manner—Highlanders 
charging with fixed bayonets, or tanks blazing into action in 
the Caton Woodville manner. Unfortunately, as they were care- 
ful to explain, there was at that time no fighting. . . . 


“*.. . Worse still, it seemed impossible to get any decent food. 
I had always thought that (gastronomically speaking) England 
was the worst country in the world, but the estaminets in this 
part of France have us entirely beaten for bad food. As for 
Lens, with its mean streets of red-brick houses and its slag 
heaps, I would not have stopped there even if I had been 
starving. 


Ardizzone 
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Very carefully he fitted the cogwheels into their right places in the case. Then he was just about 
to put in the weight and chain when his father called him to come for a walk. #(From Johnny the 
Clockmaker by Edward Ardizzone. Illustrated by the author.) 


“During the day, while the others were occupied on their jobs, 
on parade, at the cookhouse or what not, I could wonder about 
making sketches or often just watching and talking. This suited 
me much better than driving around in a car, and I had soon 
collected a mass of material. In my work what always interests 
me most is the human element. Here it was the men themselves. 
By this I don’t mean exact portraits, but rather the suggestion 
of what they looked like at work or play. To do this satisfac- 
torily I have to work from memory and knowledge. The sort 
of knowledge one gets by living with one’s subjects. The sketches 
I do on the spot are only of architectural details and such-like 
things which are difficult to remember, and which are useful 
as settings for figures when I compose my pictures. . . .”’ 
[Edward Ardizzone, Baggage to the Enemy, John Murray, 
1941.7] 


During World War II Ardizzone illustrated books by other 
authors as well, including the Faber edition of Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress by Paul Bunyan, 1941. After the war he returned to civilian 
life. 


1950. Taught book illustration at Camberwell. 


1956. Awarded the Kate Greenaway Medal by The Library 
Association of Great Britain for his picture book Tim All Alone 
in the ‘‘Tim"’ series. 


“‘When it comes to making the drawings for one’s tale and 
writing down the tale to match the drawings, then a number 
of special problems arise, problems which are peculiar to the 
production of picture books. In picture books the drawings, of 
course, are as important as, or more important than, the text. 
The text has to be short, not more than two thousand words. 
In fact, the text can only give bones to the story. The pictures, 
on the other hand, must do more than just illustrate the story. 
They must elaborate it. Characters have to be created pictorially 
because there is no space to do so verbally in the text. Besides 
the settings and characters, the subtleties of mood and moment 
have to be suggested. 
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“‘Now to make drawings which tell a story clearly and in which 
characters are portrayed convincingly and subtleties of mood 
conveyed as difficult. It demands some professional ability, 
more ability even than the writing of the text. There is an idea 
that the work of an amateur or inexperienced artist is suitable 
for books for little children, provided they have a certain spu- 
tious brightness of colour. Though there may be exceptions, I 
think this idea a bad one. Little children should have the best 
possible pictures to look at, and I think, too, that good or bright 
colour alone is not sufficient to make a good picture. Drawing 
is of paramount importance. The well-known picture book clas- 
sics by Kate Greenaway, Randolph Caldecott, Beatrix Potter, 
William Nicholson and, nearer our own time, Jean de Brun- 
hoff, are all impeccably drawn. 


‘Writing the text for a picture book also has its particular 
difficulties, the main one being that the tale has to be told in 
so few words, yet must read aloud easily and sound well when 
read. Another difficulty is that at the turn of each page, and 
one rarely has more than one hundred and twenty words be- 
tween the turns, the text must end with a natural break, a note 
of interrogation or suspense, With rare exceptions, the profes- 
sional writer who is no artist finds this extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to do. Not being visually minded, he cannot 
leave out enough; he must elaborate; he cannot visualize how 
the picture will tell the story. And, this, I think, is why the 
best picture books have been created by artists who have written 
their own text. It is a one-man job. 


“*. . . The author-artist must enjoy the act of creating his book. 
It must be fun for him and he must believe in it. Or rather, he 
must create a world in which, in spite of all sorts of improb- 
abilities, from an adult point of view, he can believe in one 
part of himself, the childish part. 


“‘However, let’s take this question of the author's enjoyment 
of his work somewhat further and say the following, which 
sounds something of a paradox: The author-artist does not 
primarily create his books for children, but rather to amuse 
that childish part of himself. If this is so, and he may not 
always admit it, he will never be in danger of committing that 
cardinal error of writing and drawing down to children. Instead, 
he will be writing up to himself. . . .""? 


1962. Elected Associate of The Royal Academy of Art, of 
which Ardizzone became a full member in 1970. 


Now Ardizzone’s books became tales told to his grandchildren. 
“*”. . I’m very, very fond of Paul, Hero of the Fire. And | 
like the one called Diana and the Rhinoceros because that's 
really for my daughter's children. That's the house they live 
in, in Richmond. That’s the story I told to them off-the-cuff 
one afternoon when we were staying in a little place in the 
south of France.’”? 


1966. Moved to Kent. Here Ardizzone built himself a new 
studio which stood in the cottage garden. ‘‘Age has added 
weight to my figure but J still have a fringe of white hair and 
can now work more rapidly than ever before.’’ [John Ryder, 
Artists of a Certain Line, The Bodley Head, 1960.*] 


December 15, 1973-January 13, 1974. Retrospective exhibition 
of Ardizzone’s work at The Victoria & Albert Museum. 


1973. Exhibition at Tate Gallery. A Pied Pipers interviewer 
described Ardizzone’s life in the early 70s: **. . . He lives in 
Rodmersham in Kent, near other members of his large family 
(three children and eleven grandchildren). He is a connoisseur 
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(From Naughty Children: An Anthology compiled by 
Christianna Brand. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone.) 


of good wine and has illustrated a catalogue for Harvey's, the 
English wine merchants. His reputation as a painter, chiefly 
in watercolor, is growing; there was an exhibition of his work 
at the Tate Gallery in 1973. He is a fellow of the Society of 
Industrial Artists. He has also recently published his war diaries 
(Diary of a War Artist) and his autobiography (The Young 
Ardizzone).’’ (Justin Wintle and Emma Fisher, Pied Pipers, 
Paddington Press, 1974.°] 


Summer, 1978. ‘‘The family remained in London’’ according 
to Grace Allen Hogarth, ‘‘until the children had truly grown 
up, and the stairs, no doubt, had become more steep and for- 
midable. But success in no way eased the artist's passion for 
work. My last sight of [Ardizzone] in the summer of 1978 was 
quite as memorable as my first. I had a day’s expedition to 
Kent, where Ted and Catherine had moved in 1966 to a cottage 
with a specially built studio in the midst of a lovely garden 
that was Catherine’s responsibility and delight. Ted was now 
in his late seventies and had had to face illness and the recent 
death of his son Philip. I had been anxious about this visit 
because I did not want to erase the past nor to face changes 
in a friend who had been changeless; always there, at work 
and welcoming in his studio in Maida Vale, but I need not 
have feared. Although the background was different, Ted was 
essentially the friend I had always known. He and Catherine 
showed me with pride how he could propel himself in his 
electric wheelchair from cottage to studio table, and it was 
there that I found him hard at work illustrating Dylan Thomas's 
A Child’s Christmas in Wales and loving it. He showed me 
what he had finished, and I felt as though I were once again 
his editor, delighting in his work. There was also in the studio 
a large refectory table. On this occasion it was laden with 
bread, paté, cheese, and wine; the Ardizzone hospitality was 
not a whit diminished. Ted got himself to the table without 
help, and when he found that, like the wine barrel, our bottle 
was soon miraculously empty, he looked across at Catherine. 
“Surely this is a celebration,’ he said. And smiling, Catherine 
got up at once to find another bottle. For me it was truly an 
occasion to celebrate and to cherish in my memory with all 
the others."’* 


Ardizzone 
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See ec 


Ardizzone at work. 


November 8, 1979. Died in London, England of a heart attack 
at the age of seventy-nine. 


Ardizzone’s painting ‘‘Magic Carpet’’ was selected by the United 
Nations for reproduction on its Christmas cards. The painting 
depicts five Indian children in turbans floating over a city. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Junior Bookshelf, March 
14, 1950; Library Association Record, May, 1957; Times Ed- 
ucational Supplement, October 16, 1970; Edward Ardizzone, 
Young Ardizzone: An Autobiographical Fragment, Macmillan, 
1971; Country Life, December 20, 1973; Ardizzone, Diary of 
a War Artist, Bodley Head, 1974; Gabriel White, Edward 
Ardizzone: Artist and Illustrator, Bodley Head, 1979, Schocken, 
1980; Horn Book, December, 1980. 


OBITUARIES: London Times, November 9, 1979, November 
10, 1979; New York Times, November 9, 1979; Time, Novem- 
ber 19, 1979; AB Bookman's Weekly, December 31, 1979; 
Design, December, 1979; School Library Journal, January, 
1980. 


ARNO, Enrico 1913-1981 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born July 16, 1913, in Mannheim, Ger- 
many; died April 30, 1981. Artist, illustrator, and teacher. 
Amo fled Nazi Germany in 1939 and worked for the next seven 
years in Italy, finally making his way to the United States in 
1947. He is known for illustrating numerous children's books, 
among them Margot Benary-Isbert’s The Wicked Enchantment 
and Stanley Angrist’s Other Worlds, Other Beings. Besides 
illustrating books, Arno designed book jackets, record covers, 
posters, and advertising layouts, as well as a highly praised 
postage stamp commemorating Fort Ticonderoga. Amo also 
taught lettering and painting at the Pratt Institute and Columbia 
University. In his most recent work Arno concentrated on il- 
lustrating filmstrips based on successful children’s stories like 
“I, Juan de Pareja’’ by Elizabeth Borton de Trevino and ‘A 
Wind in the Door’’ by Madeleine L’Engle. For More Infor- 
mation See: Illustrators of Books for Young People, Scarecrow, 
1975; Fourth Book of Junior Authors and Illustrators, H. W. 
Wilson, 1978; -JHustrators of Children's Books, 1967-1976, 
Horn Book, 1978. Obituaries: Horn Book, August, 1981. 


Life being very short, and the quiet hours of it few, we 
ought to waste none of them in reading valueless 
books. 


—John Ruskin 


Books, like proverbs, receive their chief value from the 
stamp and esteem of ages through which they have 
passed. 


Sir William Temple 
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ESTHER AVERILL 


AVERILL, Esther 1902- 
(John Domino) 


PERSONAL; Born July 24, 1902, in Bridgeport, Conn.; daugh- 
ter of Charles Ketchum and Helen (Holden) Averill. Education: 
Graduate of Vassar, 1923. Home: 30 Joralemon St., Apt. 11A, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 


CAREER: Full-time free-lance writer and illustrator. 


WRITINGS: (With Lila Stanley) Daniel Boone (illustrated by 
Feodor Rojankovsky), Domino Press (Paris), 1931, revised 
edition, Harper, 1946; (with L. Stanley) Powder: The Story of 
a Colt, a Duchess, and the Circus (illustrated by F. Rojan- 
kovsky), Smith and Haas, 1933; Flash: The Story of a Horse, 
a Coach-Dog and the Gypsies (illustrated by F. Rojankovsky), 
Smith and Haas, 1934; (under pseudonym, John Domino) Fa- 
ble of a Proud Poppy (illustrated by Emile Lahner), Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls (Boston), 1934; Political Propaganda in 
Children’s Books of the French Revolution, The Colophon, 
1935; The Voyages of Jacques Cartier (illustrated by F. Ro- 
jankovsky), Domino Press (New York) 1935, revised edition 
entitled Cartier Sails the St. Lawrence (ALA Notable Book; 
illustrated by F. Rojankovsky), Harper, 1956; (translator) Jean 
Mariotti, Tales of Poindi (illustrated by F. Rojankovsky), Domino 
Press (New York), 1938. 


(Self-illustrated) The Cat Club, Harper, 1944; (self-illustrated) 
The Adventures of Jack Ninepins, Harper, 1944; (self-illus- 
trated) The School for Cats, Harper, 1947; (self-illustrated) 
Jenny's First Party, Harper, 1948; (self-illustrated) Jenny's 
Moonlight Adventure, Harper, 1949. 


King Philip: The Indian Chief (illustrated by Vera Belsky), 
Harper, 1950; (self-illustrated) When Jenny Lost Her Scarf, 
Harper, 1951; (self-illustrated) Jenny's Adopted Brothers, Har- 
per, 1952; (self-illustrated) How the Brothers Joined the Cat 
Club, Harper, 1953; (self-illustrated) Jenny's Birthday Book, 
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Harper, 1954; (self-illustrated) Jenny Goes to Sea, Harper, 
1957; (self-illustrated) Jenny’s Bedside Book, Harper, 1959. 


(Self-illustrated) The Fire Cat (‘I Can Read’’ Book), Harper, 
1960; (self-illustrated) The Hotel Cat, Harper, 1969; Eyes on 
the World, Funk, 1969. 


(Self-illustrated) Captains of the City Streets: A Story of the 
Cat Club, Harper, 1972; (self-illustrated) Jenny and the Cat 
Club: A Collection of Favorite Stories about Jenny Linsky, 
Harper, 1973. 


ADAPTATIONS: *‘Jenny’s Birthday Book"’ (film, color), Wes- 
ton Woods, 1956; ‘Jenny and the Cat Club’’ (recording), se- 
lected stories read by Tammy Grimes, Caedmon. 


SIDELIGHTS: **While [I] was in [my] mid-teens, [I] began 
[my] career as a cartoonist and a writer for local newspapers. 
[My] job took [me] frequently into the composing room, where 
printer’s ink crept into [my] blood. In 1923, after graduating 
from Vassar College, [I] went to work in the editorial depart- 
ment of Women's Wear Daily, a fashion newspaper in New 
York City. Here [I] was the ‘girl’ who sent the fashion sketches 
to the engraver and saw that the ‘cuts’ were placed where they 
should be in the pages of newspaper, and as [I] had to make 
trips to the composing room, [I] was further captured by the 
charm of printer's ink. 


“‘Early in 1925 [I] followed the trend and sailed to Paris, where 
[I] remained for ten years. [My] first important job there was 
as the assistant of a free-lance journalist-photographer who 
reported on the fashions, the decorative arts and the painters, 
sculptors and architects who were exploring new territories. 
[My] own inclinations led [me] eventually into the field of the 
graphic arts, and in 1931 [I] published a children’s picture 
album, Daniel Boone, under [my] own imprint, The Domino 
Press. Daniel Boone featured the illustrations of Feodor Ro- 
jankovsky. It was his first book to be published in France, just 
as it was the first to be issued by The Domino Press. Sheets 
of ‘Boone,’ printed by Mourlot of Paris, were exported to 


“I leave you now for the open road,” said he. “From 
here I shall walk alone, with the sun and the moon on 
my spine.” « (From Captains of the City Streets: A 
Story of the Cat Club by Esther Averill. Illustrated by 
the author.) 


Averill 
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Then the Cat Club ran to the maple tree, scrambled up 
into its branches and began to look for witches riding 
down from the mountains of the moon. = (From 
Jenny's Moonlight Adventure by Esther Averill. 
Illustrated by the author.) 


London and published in England under the imprint of Faber 
and Faber, and soon afterward The Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls in Boston became the American distributors of the books. 
Bertha Mahony Miller, the guiding spirit of The Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls as well as of The Horn Book magazine, re- 
mained a great moral support to The Domino Press. She was 
the person without whom the courage of a lone publisher might 
have failed. 


“The aim of The Domino Press was to specialize in children’s 
picture books illustrated by gifted young artists and reproduced 
by means of the excellent color processes that were available 
in Paris. A novice publisher had a great deal to learn. [I] spent 
much time in studying not only the contemporary graphic arts 
but also the make-up and the texts of old French children’s 
books. But in an article written long ago for the pages of The 
Horn Book magazine [I had] said: ‘. . .The Domino Press 
dragged itself slowly on its way. It took us an interminable 
time to make a book, partly because we had so much to learn 
as we went along and partly because we were hampered—no, 
almost beaten—by commercial problems involved in the fall 
and fluctuations of the pound and the dollar. The printings of 
our second book, Powder, was not completed until the summer 
of 1933. We kept the edition with French text for ourselves 
and published it under our own imprint. The English and Amer- 
ican editions were imported and published respectively by Fa- 
ber and Faber, London, and by Harrison Smith and Robert 
Haas, New York (now Random House). To our knowledge 
this was the first time that a child’s book had been printed in 


France for simultaneous publication in France, England and 
America. Flash, a sequel to Powder, was issued in 1934 under 
the same imprints. 


“The formula of international publishing for children was an 
appealing one, although the brief period during which people 
had had a tendency to think in international terms was drawing 
to a close. But this method of publishing meant that every time 
we wished to change a format or an artist we must make those 
long selling trips by land and sea. The circuit was too large 
for us to cover by ourselves and we did not wish to become 
an organized publishing firm with an overhead expense that 
might force us out of the experimental field. We had no am- 
bition other than to remain a fly-by-night publisher, free to 
issue occasional books that fall outside the regular channels of 
publishing. Therefore it seemed advisable for us to try in the 
future to experiment with fairly small editions for a single 
country. Besides, our only chance to improve the quality of 
our texts lay in working in the country whose children spoke 
an idiom that was our own. 


“So, towards the end of 1934, we packed our trunks with 
books and journeyed homeward. Before we left we brought 
out our fourth and last picture book in France: The Fable of a 
Proud Poppy, illustrated by the Hungarian painter, Emile Lah- 
oe 


“Viewed from turbulent Europe, America still seemed to be 
the promised land, the land of youth and energy and golden 
opportunity. All these things we knew and I wish that I could 
say that we set sail in a lively spirit adequate to the event. But 
actually we came with that sinking feeling peculiar to many 
Americans who leave their beloved Paris. 


“We brought with us the rough projects for two books which 
we . . . published under our new imprint: The Domino Press, 
New York. The first of these, The Voyages of Jacques Cartier, 


On the night of Hallowe'en, the little black cat, Jenny 
Linsky, waited in the living room until the clock 
struck nine. Then she walked softly to the window. = 
(From Jenny’s Moonlight Adventure by Esther 
Averill. Illustrated by the author.) 
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appearing in 1937, mark{ed] our first attempt to work with a 
relatively long text for older children. However, in design the 
book is in the picture book tradition. Very little is known about 
Cartier, the Breton sea-captain who sailed beyond the misty, 
much-feared region of Newfoundland and discovered Canada. 
Therefore, instead of writing an imaginary story of his life, 
we ... simply linked the brief and often broken records of 
his explorations to the background of his time and leaned heav- 
ily upon Rojankovsky’s illustrations for dramatic interest. 


“But in the Tales of Poindi (1938), we .. . had the more 
delicate task of making an illustrated book in which the written 
word plays the leading role. The original French text (which 
we. . . published in a separate edition entitled Contes de Poindi) 
is by a French poet and novelist, Jean Mariotti, who was born 
in the bush of New Caledonia, and island in the South Pacific. 
In the blue half-light of the Caledonian forest live exotic birds 
and other curious creatures that have become legendary themes 
for the tales told by native women to their children. In writing 
these tales in French, Mariotti . . . developed a style both 
primitive and elaborate, simple and at times slightly precious, 
as if the complexity and intensity of tropical nature defied 
straight-forward description. His sentences are sometimes for- 
mally constructed and again they are elliptical. His sensitive- 
ness to individual words induces him occasionally to coin one, 
and he weaves the threads of his story through a pattern of 
recurrent themes and repeated words that suggest the monotony 
and the eternity of the immense forests. Unfortunately the pe- 
culiar poetical quality of his style is one that for technical 
reasons cannot be rendered literally into English. 


‘*. . . The make-up of an illustrated book is not an easy matter 
in these days when the graphic arts tend toward bold pictorial 
effects. To catch this modern spirit and at the same time to 
use illustrative material so that it may enrich but not intrude 
upon the images evoked by the written word as a problem to 
which we must give more serious thought if we are to continue 
experimenting with books for children.’’ [Esther Averill, *‘A 
Publisher’s Odyssey,’’ original article taken from A Horn Book 
Sampler, edited by Norma R. Fryatt, Horn Book, 1959.'] 


Sinbad drove a hard right hook to the Duke’s jaw. The 
Duke delivered a similar hard hook to Sinbad’s jaw. 


“Attention, please,” called out the President. “Will 
our visitors please control their paws?” =» (From 
Captains of the City Streets: A Story of the Cat Club 
by Esther Averill. Illustrated by the author.) 


Averill 


“What's your name?” they asked. 
“Macaroni,” he replied. “What's yours?” 
“Sinbad and the Duke,” they answered. 


«(From Captains of the City Streets: A Story of the 
Cat Club by Esther Averill. Illustrated by the author.) 


“That last paragraph was written in 1938 and contains what 
{I] call [my] swan song as a publisher. The clouds of World 
War II were gathering, and as part of [my] business affairs 
were still in Europe, the outbreak of the war closed a chapter 
in [my] career. No new titles were published by The Domino 
Press. As for the six titles already on its list, two of them, 
Daniel Boone and The Voyages of Jacques Cartier, were later 
revised by [me] and published by the well-established New 
York firm of Harper. The other four titles, with the passage 
of time, have gone out of print. 


**[My] next active involvement with a printed book was a story 
that [I] wrote and illustrated [myself], as best [I] could, with 
simple, pen and ink drawings. It was about (my] own little 
black cat with the red scarf, Jenny Linsky, and was entitled 
The Cat Club.’ 


“This launched me on my cat career. For these little [Jenny] 
books . . . as they appeared over the years, have brought me 
in touch with that wonderful world of true cat lovers. I mean 
the people who not only care for their own pets, but also devote 
much time and effort to the humanitarian work of alleviating 
the suffering of the stray, abandoned cats of their communities. 
I wish that I might participate in such work more fully than I 
am able. It is sometimes heartbreaking work, and in no sense 
a ‘hobby.’ 


“Jenny in real life was as shy as I have portrayed her. The 
number of books surprises me, for Jenny, when she was tiny, 
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But he was happy—so happy that sometimes he lay on the ground and sang at the top of his 
voice. = (From Daniel Boone by Esther Averill. Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky.) 
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Benchley 


was so shy and plain that I felt that of all the cats I had had— 
many of them truly glamorous—she was the only one who 
would never have a ‘story.’ I did not suspect that Jenny’s 
special brand of courage would carry her into so many adven- 
tures. The Cat Club, too, has expanded since she joined it in 
her first story—then there were only twelve members. Some- 
times I feel that fate has made me a kind of Balzac of the Cat 
Club. 


and related to his work as a professor. Among his other titles 
are Culture and Personality (Dorsey, 1963), Wisconsin Chip- 
pewa Myths and Tales and Their Relation to Chippewa Life 
(University of Wisconsin Press, 1977), and Anthropology: A 
General Introduction (Dorsey, 1979). Home: 2518 North Ter- 
race Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 53211. For More Information 
See: American Men and Women of Science, 13th edition, Bowker, 
1976; Who's Who in the World, 3rd edition, Marquis, 1976; 


Contemporary Authors, Volumes 85-88, Gale, 1980. 
‘‘The members of the Cat Club are all cats whom I have owned 
or known at close range. Tom, for example, [in The Hotel Cat] 
was the Hotel Cat when I used to live at an old New York BOND, Felicia 1954- 


hotel, which, in his story, I have called the Royal Hotel. The eter ENTRY: Born July 18, 1954 in Yokohama, Japan. Illustrator of 


_ tas — Rapes pale ha Hida Ned ek children's books.She received a B.F.A. from the University of Texas at Austin 


: in 1976 and lived for ten years in New York City, writing and illustrating books 
oa A pyseena cae adh onde cto 24 and working as an art director at Margaret K. McElderny Books. In 1980, she 
big city... . illustrates her first book, When Birds Change Their Feathers by Roma Gans. 

During this time she took classes at The School of Visual Arts and put together 
Several of the cat stories have been published in foreign lan- @ portfolio of work intended for children's books. She was offered five contracts 
guages, including German, Danish, Swedish, Afrikaan, and in short order and left behind her original idea of pursuing her painting. By the 
Japanese. time she was twenty-six the first book she both wrote and illustrated, Poinsettia 

and Her Family, had been published. She personalizes many of her illustrations 
“The year 1981 finds me working on a study of old French by discreetly writing the names of family, friends, and pets in the art. She has 
children’s books and prints. This is a subject in which I became said she started doing this years ago, inspired by the cross-hatched ink artwork 
deeply interested in many, many years ago, when I lived in in The New York Times by Al Hirschfeld, who hid his daughter's name, Nina, at 
France. least once in almost every drawing. Residence: 100 W 57th St #19K, New 

York, NY 10019. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: Horn Book, January-December, 
1947, January-December, 1968; Norma R. Fyatt, editor, A 
Horn Book Sampler, Horn Book, 1959, Lee Kingman, and 
others, compilers, /llustrators of Children’s Books: 1957-1966, 
Horn Book, 1968. 


BALDWIN, Stan(ley C.) 1929- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born December 17, 1929, in Bend, Ore. A 
free-lance writer and lecturer since 1975, Baldwin previously 
served as a Baptist minister and pastor of churches throughout 
Oregon. Stan Baldwin has collaborated on a variety of books, 
including Bad Henry: An Authorized Hank Aaron Story (Chil- 
ton, 1974) with Hank Aaron and Jerry Jenkins, The Kink and 
1 (Victor Books, 1973) with James D. Mallory, and Love, 
Acceptance, and Forgiveness (Regal Books, 1979) with Jerry 
Cook. On his writing, Baldwin comments: ‘‘I write as a min- 
istry: to influence people, teach them communicate truth to 
them. I suppose I’m nothing but a preacher at heart, only I’ve 
found a bigger pulpit—the printed page." Besides writing books, 
Baldwin also contributes articles to Christian periodicals. Home: 
17901 South Center Lane, Oregon City, Ore. 97045. For More 
Information See: Who's Who in Religion, 2nd edition, Marquis, 
1977; Contemporary Authors New Revision Series, Volume 2, 
Gale, 1981. 


BARNOUW, Victor 1915- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born May 25, 1915, in The Hague, Netiver- 
lands. Besides being a novelist, Barnouw is also a professor 
of anthropology. He has taught at universities in New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Arizona. In addition to 
contributing fiction stories to such popular magazines as Vogue 
and New Yorker, Barnouw has written numerous novels, in- 
cluding Dream of the Blue Heron (Delacorte, 1966) for young 
people, which he considers his major effort in fiction. Barmouw 
describes the fiction he writes as ‘‘anthropological’’ in nature 


—e Nathaniel (Goddard) 1915- 
1981 


OBITUARY NOTICE:—See sketch in SATA Volume 25: Born 
November 13, 1915, in Newton Mass.; died December 14, 
1981, of a liver infection, in Boston, Mass. Second in a direct 
line of well-known writers, Benchley was the son of Robert 
Benchley, the actor and humorist, and father of Peter Benchley, 
the popular novelist. The most prolific of the three, Nathaniel 
Benchley published over fifteen adult novels and screenplays 
and almost two dozen books for children. His works are noted 
for their wry humor, farce, and melodrama, and many are set 
on Nantucket Island, the author's adopted home. Among Ben- 
chley’s novels, the most famous is probably The Off-Islanders 
(McGraw, 1961), which in 1966 was released by United Artists 
as the film, “‘The Russians Are Coming! The Russians Are 
Coming!"’ The movie, in which a threatened Russian attack 
has hilarious effects on a small New England town, is thought 
by many to represent Benchley’s humor at its under-stated best. 
His children’s books also display this brand of comic fantasy 
and have been very popular. Red Fox and His Canoe (Harper, 
1964) is among the author's better known juvenile books and 
has sold over 100,000 hardcover copies. More recent books 
for children include Beyond the Mists (Harper, 1975), and 
Kilroy and the Gull (Harper, 1977). Benchley also wrote sev- 
eral historical novels for older children, as well as two bio- 
graphies, Robert Benchley: A Biography (McGraw, 1955) and 
Humphrey Bogart (Little, Brown, 1975). He contributed nu- 
merous articles and short stories to newspapers and periodicals, 
including New Yorker, Vogue, and Harper's Bazaar. For a 
short time he was assistant drama editor at Newsweek, For 
More Information See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, 
revised, Gale, 1967; New York Times Book Review, June 25, 
1967, October 12, 1969, May 2, 1971, November 7, 1971; 
English Journal, September, 1976; Twentieth Century Chil- 
dren's Writers, St. Martin's, 1978; Who's Who in America, 
41st edition, Marquis, 1980. Obituaries: Publishers Weekly, 
January 1, 1982; Time, January 4, 1982. 


Bianco 


PAMELA BIANCO 


BIANCO, Pamela 1906- 


PERSONAL: Born December 31, 1906, in London, England; 
came to the United States in 1921; naturalized citizen, 1930; 
daughter of Francesco Giuseppe (a bibliographer and poet) and 
Margery (a writer; maiden name, Williams) Bianco; married 
Robert Schlick, 1930 (divorced, 1955); married Georg Theodor 
Hartmann (an artist), July 25, 1955 (died August 7, 1976); 
children: (first marriage) Lorenzo Bianco. Education: Educated 
privately in schools in France, England, and Italy. Home: 428 
Lafayette St., New York, N.Y. 10003. 


CAREER: Artist and writer for children, 1917—. Worked for 
Italian Division of U.S. Office of Censorship, 1943-45. Ex- 
hibitions—Group shows: Circolo degli Artisti, Turin, Italy, 
1917. 


One-man shows: Leicester Gardens, London, 1919-20; An- 
derson Gallery, New York, 1921; The Print Rooms, San Fran- 
cisco, 1922; Cannell and Chaffin, Los Angeles, 1923; Art 
Institute of Chicago, 1924; Knoedler Galleries, New York, 
1924; Rehn Galleries, New York, 1926; Ferargil Gallery, New 
York, 1937. Work is represented in more than a dozen solo 
exhibitions since 1919, as well as group shows in Europe and 
the United States, and public and private collections, including 
Museum of Moder Art and Hirshhorn Museum. Awards, hon- 
ors: Guggenheim fellowship for creative painting, 1930; Na- 
tives of Rock was listed among fifty best books of the year by 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 1956. 


WRITINGS—Self-illustrated children’s books: The Starlit Jour-. 


ney, Macmillan, 1933; Beginning With A, Oxford University 
Press, 1947; Playtime in Cherry Street, Oxford University Press, 
1948; Joy and the Christmas Angel, Oxford University Press, 
1949; Paradise Square, Oxford University Press, 1950; Little 
Houses Far Away, Oxford University Press, 1951; The Look- 
Inside Easter Egg, Oxford University Press, 1952; The Doll 
in the Window, Oxford University Press, 1953; The Valentine 
Party, Lippincott, 1954; Toy Rose, Lippincott, 1957. 


Other: Sing a Song of Journeys (poems), Grosset, 1937; (con- 
tributor) Anne Carroll Moore and Bertha Mahony Miller, ed- 
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itors, Writing and Criticism: A Book for Margery Bianco, Horn 
Book, 1951; (contributor) Eleanor Whitney Field, editor, Horn 
Book Reflections, Horn Book, 1969. 


Illustrator: Flora: A Book of Drawings by Pamela Bianco With 
Illustrative Poems by Walter de la Mare, Heinemann, 1920; 
Margery Williams Bianco, The Little Wooden Doll, Macmil- 
lan, 1925, reissued, 1967; Glenway Wescott, Natives of Rock 
(poems), privately printed, 1925; M. W. Bianco, The Skin 
Horse, Doran, 1927; William Blake, The Land of Dreams 
(poems), Macmillan, 1928; Oscar Wilde, The Birthday of the 
Infanta, Macmillan, 1929; Juliana Horatia Ewing, Three 
Christmas Trees, Macmillan, 1930; Hans Christian Andersen, 
The Little Mermaid, Holiday House, 1935; Alice Isabel Haz- 
eltine and Elva Sophronia Smith, selectors, The Easter Book 
of Legends and Stories, Lothrop, 1947; John Symonds, Away 
to the Moon, Lippincott, 1956. 


Contributor to The Illustrator’s Notebook. Contributor of il- 
lustrations to national magazines, including Theatre Arts and 
Harper's Bazaar. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A volume of early memoirs. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I was born on a New Year’s Eve, at Barnes, 
in London. The house in which my parents and my brother, 
Cecco, were then residing, was in the Glebe Road at Number 
13. My stay at Barnes, however, did not last long enough for 
me to treasure any memories of it; for when I was six months 
old my father was appointed director of the foreign books 
department at Brentano’s bookshop in Paris; and we then moved 
to Paris, where, except for a brief visit to America, I remained 
until I was four years old. 


“In our first Paris apartment the rooms appeared to be filled 
with a perpetual twilight; and in one of those rooms there was 
an immense fireplace built of grey stone, upon whose hearth- 
stone I knelt one evening, and by firelight rubbed a coin over 
one of the blank white pages of a small book. As I did so, a 
picture appeared upon the page as if by magic. That is my 
life’s very first memory. 


(From The Little Wooden Doll by Margery Williams 
Bianco. Illustrated by Pamela Bianco.) 


Bianco 
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Then, holding Maribel in her arms, she ran to the living room door and opened it. «(From The 


Valentine Party by Pamela Bianco. Illustrated by the author.) 


Bianco 


“‘It was in Paris that I first became aware of both pictures and 
books being a most important part of life. For my father was 
usually busy reading a book, or else examining the illustrations 
in one; and my mother was usually seated beside the living- 
room window, a large yellow-leafed notebook upon her lap, 
writing a novel. Occasionally she would set aside her notebook 
for a little while, in order to read a fairy tale to Cecco and me. 


“Although I had already begun to draw pictures in Paris, it 
was not until I was four years old, and living at Golder’s Green, 
in London, that I first learned how to read and write; and I 
immediately made the most of it by writing Jong letters to my 
mother, even though she might happen to be only as far away 
as the next room. My stuffed animals also wrote letters to her. 
The words were written in block letters, and I invented my 
own special form of punctuation. Instead of putting a period 
at the end of each sentence, I put one at the end of each word, 
so that the entire page was not only covered with words, but 
also with polka dots. Presently, besides letters, I was writing 
little poems that I had made up. 


‘*When I was seven years old we went to live in Turin, Italy, 
where we were to remain until the First World War had ended. 
In the beginning, together with Cecco, | attended a small pri- 
vate elementary school. However, I was so unhappy there, that 
after a while my mother decided to let me remain at home and 
give me lessons herself. These took place in the morning. In 
the afternoons I very often wrote stories and poems; some of 
which I made into tiny books that had illustrations, and pink 
satin covers with flowers embroidered upon them—my fa- 
vourite recreation being embroidery, lace-making, and the sew- 
ing of garments for dolls. | also worked upon a long novel 
about mice, which had innumerable chapters. And every single 
day I made drawings. At first these were in pencil; later in 
pen-and-ink and watercolour. Most of them were of little chil- 
dren in fields filled with flowers; and of Madonnas, cherubs 
and angels. 


‘*When I was eleven years old my drawings were exhibited at 
the Circolo degli Artisti, in Turin; and the following year an 
exhibition of them took place at the Leicester Galleries, in 
London. It was then that the British poet, Walter de la Mare, 
was inspired by some of my drawings to write the beautiful 
poems that, together with the drawings, were published in a 
book entitled Flora. 


“*We went back to London that autumn; and a year later I had 
another exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. Soon afterwards, 
I received an invitation to hold an exhibition of drawings and 
paintings at the Anderson Galleries in New York. And so for 
a second time I came to America, where I have since lived. 


“‘On two occasions only have I returned to Europe. One of 
these was when, having received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
for creative painting abroad, I decided to spend a year and a 
half in Florence—a city I had always longed to see. It was 
there that I wrote The Starlit Journey; which, although I had 
by then already illustrated several books for children, was the 
very first children’s book, actually written by me, to be pub- 
lished. 


**My home is in New York; and I still spend the greater part 
of each day either painting or writing. In my work through the 
years I have been inspired, among other things, not only by 
music, roses and stars; and by pomegranates and glittering 
crystal chandeliers; but also—and this is still more important— 
by children; especially little girls in white lace party dresses 
and satin sashes. Which is one reason why I like to write books 
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(From The Skin Horse by Margery Williams Bianco. 
Illustrated by Pamela Bianco.) 


about children. The other reason is that I long ago lost my 
heart to children; the gentle and the quiet ones, that is. 


“*My approach to the writing of a book for children is very 
much like my approach to the painting of a canvas. First comes 
the idea. This is carried around in my mind for a very long 
time, usually for weeks or months (sometimes even for years) 
until finally it crystallizes and evolves into a plot. The plot is 
then worked out in its entirety, and all the problems therein 
solved. Only then does the actual writing take place. When 
writing for children I try to keep the words and sentences as 
simple as possible, while at the same time striving to give a 
particular rhythm to the paragraphs. 


“With the exception of Paradise Square, which is about my 
brother Cecco and me when we were small children living in 
Golder’s Green, London; and of Little Houses Far Away, which 
was inspired by a happening in my early childhood, all my 
books for children have thus far been written entirely from the 
imagination. The idea for Little Houses Far Away is based 
upon a strange experience I went through as a very small child, 
while travelling by train through the Alps from France to Italy. 
Quite suddenly, as seen by me through the train window, all 
the houses and the people on the mountainsides looked so very 
tiny I could not believe that they were proper-sized real houses 
and people, and not doll houses and dolls—even though my 
parents and Cecco tried their very best to convince me that 
they were. 
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“When writing about children I try to place them in a world 
in which only children dwell; a world wherein grown-ups are 
permitted to appear only when strictly necessary, although dolls 
and stuffed animals are forever welcome there. Especially dolls. 
For ever since I can remember I have been fascinated by them 
(as recreation I sometimes design and sew dresses for my two 
old-fashioned dolls Maribel and Chrystabel). Also, ever since 
Ican remember I have loved to observe children at play. Thus, 
some of the little girls in my illustrations were seen by me as 
they played in the Valentino Gardens at Turin, Italy, when I 
too was-a little girl.’’ 
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Blood 


Bianco’s works are included in the Kerlan Collection at the 
University of Minnesota. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Bertha E. Mahony, and 
others, editors, Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1744-1945, 
Horn Book, 1945, reprinted, 1970; Stanley J. Kunitz and How- 
ard Haycraft, editors, Junior Book of Authors, second edition, 
Wilson, 1951; Bertha Mahony Miller, and others, editors, /I- 
lustrators of Children's Books, 1946-1956, Horn Book, 1958; 
Lee Kingman, editor, The Illustrator’s Notebook, Horn Book, 
1978. 


Glenmae had spent most of the morning sharpening a large pair of scissors. | had no idea what 
she was going to use them for.... s(From The Goat in the Rug by Charles L. Blood and Martin 
Link. Illustrated by Nancy Winslow Parker.) 


Blood 


BLOOD, Charles Lewis 1929- 


PERSONAL: Born December 24, 1929, in New Jersey; son of 
Lewis H. (a chemical engineer) and Ethel (a teacher; maiden 
name, Lewis) Blood. Education: Columbia University, B.F.A., 
1954; Art Students League of New York, certificate in ad- 
vanced art, 1955; graduate study at University of Pittsburgh, 
1955-56. Office: Box 141, Leonardo, N.J. 07737. 


CAREER; Performer on New York City network radio, 1937- 
43; actor in New York City productions, 1948-58; performer 
on television series, including ‘‘Armstrong Circle Theatre’* 
and ‘‘My True Story,’’ during middle 1950's; Young & Rub- 
icam, New York City, creative supervisor, 1958-73; J. Walter 
Thompson, New York City, group head, 1973-80; Marsteller, 
Inc,, New York City, group creative director, 1980—. Military 
service: U.S. Air Force, 1950-54; served in Korea, became 
staff sergeant. Awards, honors: Received over sixty national 
and international advertising awards. 


WRITINGS: American Indian Crafts and Games (juvenile), 
Watts, 1961. (with Martin Link) The Goat in the Rug (juve- 
nile), Parents’ Magazine Press, 1976. Author of ‘‘More Letters 
from the Earth,’’ a weekly column in Middletown Courier. 
Contributor to magazines. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A second book on American Indian 
games. Seeking funding for a series of about twenty-five vol- 
umes on American Indian juvenile folklore; an educational 
entertainment television series for juveniles, tentatively titled 
“Captain Curious."’ 


SIDELIGHTS: Blood attributes his interest in American Indians 
to the fact that he is himself part Indian. He is currently focusing 
his non-juvenile work on ‘‘the life of the man who spent fifty 
years behind prison walls; most of them in the death house of 
a state penitentiary. My first non-fiction effort, is at once grim, 
humorous, frightening, revealing, and broadest exploration of 
human emotions I’ve ever experienced. The gentleman telling 
me his story is doing so on tape which, I have agreed to release 
to his grandchildren and state archives after transfer to written 
page verbatim. 


‘‘Among those the subject of the book knew was Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, convicted and executed for the Lindberg kidnap- 
ping. The book should be ready for submission to publishers 
within eighteen months." 


BOASE, Wendy 1944- 


PERSONAL: Sumame rhymes with ‘‘rose’’; born October 14, 
1944, in Melbourne, Australia; daughter of Cecil Branwell (a 
store manager) and Daisy (Devine) Boase; married John Vigurs 
(a book designer), May 25, 1979. Education: University of 
New South Wales, B.A. (with honors), 1965. Home: 56 South- 
wold Mansions, Widley Rd., London W.9, England. Office: 
Walker Books, Hanway House, Hanway St., London W.1, 
England. 


CAREER: Teacher in Wollongong, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, 1966-67; London city schools, London, England, teacher, 
1968-69; Reader’s Digest, London, 1970-76, began as sec- 
retary, became assistant editor; Marshall Cavendish Ltd., Lon- 
don, editor, 1977-78; Walker Books, London, free-lance chil- 
dren's book editor, 1978—. Member: Folklore Society. 
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WRITINGS: The Folklore of Hampshire and the Isle of Wright, 
Rowman & Littlefield, 1976; A Closer Look at Ancient Egypt 
(juvenile; illustrated by Angus McBride and Eric Thomas), 
Hamish Hamilton, 1977, published as Ancient Egypt, F. Watts, 
1978; A Closer Look at Early China (juvenile; illustrated by 
McBride and Terry Dalley), Hamish Hamilton, 1977, pub- 
lished as Early China, F. Watts, 1978; Grow It for Fun (ju- 
venile; illustrated by Donald Myall and Gary Hincks), Hamish 
Hamilton, 1978, published as Growing Plants and Flowers, 
F. Watts, 1980; The Sky's the Limit: Women Pioneers in Avia- 
tion, Macmillan, 1979. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A series of books for very young chil- 
dren. 


SIDELIGHTS: **When I was only three years old, my parents 
left Melbourne, where I was born, to run a general store in a 
backwoods farming area in northern New South Wales. The 
store, with a house attached, was a huge, rambling place— 
ideal for imaginative adventures. It had dark rooms full of 
molasses, grain, bags of sugar and flour, pickaxes, and shovels. 
Outside, planted in the dusty, bare earth, two petrol pumps 
stood like sentinels guarding our weatherboard establishment. 


“Ours was the only store for miles around, and although a lot 
of people came to do business there, my early childhood was 
a solitary one. With no regular playmates, I invented a ‘friend’ 
called Sally. She was so real to me that I would invite her 
home to supper, insisting to my bewildered mother that another 
place be set and an extra meal served on such occasions. I 
made up many stories about our adventures together. 


WENDY BOASE 
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(From Ancient Egypt by Wendy Boase. Illustrated by Angus McBride and Eric Thomas.) 


“‘When I was five, my father attempted to curb my daydream- 
ing by giving me a responsible job. I was to help him with the 
paper run. He had a motorbike with a sidecar, which made a 
terrific row and leaked a lot of oil. As we tore by the various 
farms, | would hurl a paper from the sidecar as hard as I could. 
Very often it fell in the road. This particular activity was so 
exciting that it only served as material for further story-making 
on my part. My mother used to read to me, but the adventures 
in books never seemed as worthwhile as my own. 


“Once I had learned to read for myself, though, I found other 
people’s stories gripping, tantalizing, fascinating. I particularly 
liked tales that were set in far-off places. I think my love of 
travelling stemmed from the kinds of stories I read at that young 
age. Much later, when I had grown up and left home, I travelled 
right ‘round the world, and I still travel whenever I have the 
chance. 


“‘My own writing is in the nonfiction field, and history is my 
particular interest. I have always enjoyed reading about the 
lives people lived in times other than my own. But however 
familiar I am with a topic I tackle, I still have to research it 
thoroughly. This means a lot of reading and visits to museums. 
Sometimes I interview scholars, or, if the period is a recent 
one, people who have lived at the time of which I wish to 
write. It is refreshing that so many people are willing to help 
an author get the facts right. Having had teaching experience 
helps me a great deal in knowing what kind of approach to use 
and how to express myself. Working now as an editor of chil- 
dren’s books also gives me some insight into the kinds of books 
children enjoy, the language they appreciate, and the illustra- 
tions they like. 


“As I write in my ‘spare’ time, I have to work to a strict and 
disciplined schedule. When I begin a book, I estimate the time 
I need for research and then calculate carefully the time I need 
for writing. Sometimes I have to take a ‘holiday’ so I can 


research full time, and thereafter I read on the train going to 
and from work, in the evening, on the weekends—any free 
moment I can find. I may spend months researching and think- 
ing—much more time than it takes to write the book. When I 
finally sit at my typewriter, I have the approach and ideas 
clearly in my head. I type one draft fairly quickly. This means 
coming home from work and writing most evenings as well as 
on the weekends. Then I sit back and rest for a week or so. 
Next, I correct the first draft, checking the facts as I go and 
trying to make sure that the prose is interesting and meaningful, 
but exact. Then re-typing begins, and again the text receives 
my undivided attention until it is complete. I always need 
another holiday when I finish a book!’’ 


BOYLE, Eleanor Vere (Gordon) 
1825-1916 
(E.V.B.) 


PERSONAL: Born in 1825, in Auchlumes, Kincardineshire, 
Scotland; died in 1916, in Brighton, England; daughter of Alex- 
ander Gordon of Ellon; married Richard Cavendish T. Boyle 
(a minister; son of eighth Earl of Cork and Orrery), 1845. 
Home: Maidenhead, Berkshire, England. 


CAREER: Figure painter, book illustrator, and writer. Exhib- 
ited work at London galleries, including Grosvenor Gallery, 
1878-1916. 


WRITING—AII published under the initials E.V.B.; all self- 
illustrated; for children: Child’s Play, Addey, 1852; Waifs and 
Strays from a Scrap Book, Cundall, Downes, 1862; A Dream 
Book, Sampson Low, 1870; (reteller) Beauty and the Beast, 
Sampson Low, 1875; A New Child’s Play, Sampson Low, 
1877. 


(From The May Queen by Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Illustrated by Eleanor Vere Boyle.) 


Other writings: In the Fir-Wood (illustrated by Cundall and 
Fleming), Macmillan (London), 1866; Days and Hours in a 
Garden (self-illustrated), Roberts Brothers, 1884; (compiler) 
Ros rosarum ex horto poetarum: Dew of the Ever-Living Rose 
Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens of Many Lands, Coombs, 
1885; A London Sparrow at the Colinderies (self-illustrated), 
Sampson Low, 1887; The Treasure of Thorburns: A Novel, 
{London}, 1887; A Book of the Heavenly Birthdays (se\f-illus- 
trated), McClurg, 1894; A Garden of Pleasure (self-illus- 
trated), Roberts Brothers, 1895; Seven Gardens and a Palace 
(illustrated by F.L.B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon), John Lane, 
1900; Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown Friend (self-illus- 
trated), Macmillan, 1900; The Peacock's Pleasaunce (self-il- 
lustrated), John Lane (New York), 1908. Also author of A 
Book of Gardens (illustrated by Margaret H. Waterfield), pub- 
lished by T. N. Foulis. 


Illustrator: M. L. B. (Mary Louisa Boyle) and W. M. C., A 
Children’s Summer, Addey, 1853; Alfred Lord Tennyson, The 
May Queen, Sampson Low, 1860; (with others) M. L. Boyle, 
translator, Woodland Gossip, Thomas McLean, 1864; Fried- 
rich W. Carové, The Story Without an End, Sampson Low, 
1868; Hans Christian Andersen, Fairy Tales, translated by H. 
L. D. Ward and Augusta Plesner, Sampson Low, 1872; Eliza 
Keary, The Magic Valley: or, Patient Antoine. [London], 1877. 


Contributor of stories and articles to periodicals, including 
Living Age, Cornhill’s, and Blackwood’ s. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘‘E. V. B. is an aesthete of Ruskins’s school, 
a lover of beautiful things, of what is decent and quiet and old, 
of gardens, of nature in selections, and of art,"’ commented a 
writer of Bookman. ‘Her writing seems to reflect a life which, 
though probably cloistered, is beautiful.”” 


Boyle enjoyed painting, concentrating especially on the idyllic 
woodland scenes to illustrate fairy tales and folk-lore. The love 
for such scenes were drawn out of her fond memories of the 
beloved gardens of her childhood. **An ancient hollow oak, 
standing as for ages it had stood, knee-deep in green bracken, 
was the friend of our youth, and frequent goal in long summer 
ramblings. The hollow was good for climbing up inside; and 
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what unspoken joy to crawl out through the open rent, and, 
sitting on a giant branch, survey the world at ease! 


“On a crescent-shaped lawn beside the Water Gallery, and 
rounding to the Green Terrace, is an old carved stone pedestal. 
The statue or vase, in common with all those that at one time 
decorated the gardens, has long been carried away to another 
place, or else destroyed. This pedestal, engrailed with lichened 
eld, was an enchanted stone—or so they said. If at evening 
one knelt down and laid the ear against it, the fairies talking 
might be heard. Many an evening have we, as children, lagged 
behind while our elders walked on, and stolen over the grass 
to crouch beside the cold grey stone. Yet, not for all our 
listening, did we ever hear one low whisper from a fairy’s 
lips!. . . 


“A photograph of Huntercombe [Boyle's residence], done some 
time in the sixties, shows the oblong-shaped lawn before the 
house laid out in flower-beds, with tall tree-roses which bor- 
dered a broad gravel walk. The garden was otherwise feature- 
less. Like the country surrounding it, it was (and is) quite flat; 
there were no bosky paths or green surprises of nut-tree close, 
nor hidden grassy ways or pleasant orchard corners. The whole 
place could be seen at a glance. About twenty-five years ago, 
one dark November evening, pacing round and round the dull 
lawn in the cheerless melancholy dusk, I pondered what could 
be done to give character and interest to such a dreary flat. 
And then it flashed, ‘If there could be trim yew hedges! And 
so the hedgerows—now the garden’s glory—began at once to 
be planted. . . . 


“‘It must be laborious to plan out a garden on paper. Not much 
labour of that sort was expended upon the garden of which I 
write. Year after year it was shaped into form and dignity, as 
the eye felt its way, so to speak, and little by little knew—or 
thought so—what was wanting to perfect the place. But this 
is my secret! The critic world at large must believe the whole 
preceeded from a deep-laid plan. . . . Ever since 1872 it has 
been growing on insensibly, until at last some realization of 


(From Beauty and the Beast retold by Eleanor Vere 
Boyle. Illustrated by the author.) 
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the first vague idea seems on the eve of attainment. A stage 
long wished, long waited for, has arrived: the state well known 
in art, of a picture near to its completion, when every little 
touch tells, as a thousand never did before.’’ [E.V. Boyle, 
Seven Gardens and a Palace, Bodley Head, 1900.'} 


‘*| |. T have travelled to many distant lands, and gone back 
to the farthest part in which—so far as is known to me—the 
Rose was ever named. . . . A few months only, have been 
spent in the delightful quest; the labour of years might not 
suffice to bring to light every Rose of yesterday and long 
before, nor even more than a very small portion of the Roses 
of to-day. 


“Thus wore on the Spring; and the long months of summer 
passed into brown autumn and the chills of winter; months 
spent in not idle ramblings in most pleasant places. Great joy 
has it been, at times, to see shining amid thorns, some full 
and perfect flower. . . .’’ [E.V. Boyle, Dew of the Ever-living 
Rose, Elliot Stock, 1885.7] 


Although best known for her art work and book illustrations, 
Boyle's books on gardening were popular among those with 
such an interest, and they received plausive reviews. ‘‘A gar- 
dening book by E. V. B. is always sure of a welcome,’’ ac- 
cording to a writer of Spectator. ‘‘Mrs. Boyle is such a true 
lover of her garden, that she can make her borders and plants 
live like characters in romance.’’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Spectator, August 3, 1895; 
Athenaeum, December 8, 1900; Bookman, October, 1908; Gra- 
ham Ovenden, Nymphets and Fairies: Three Victorian Chil- 
dren's Illustrators, St. Martin's, 1976. 


(From The Story Without an End by Friedrich W. 
Carove. Illustrated by Eleanor Vere Boyle.) 


Tommelise borne on the swallow’s back. » (From 
“Thumbkinetta” [Thumbelina] in Fairy Tales by 
Hans Christian Andersen. Illustrated by Eleanor Vere 
Boyle.) 


BRADY, Lillian 1902- 


PERSONAL: Born in 1902, in Eagle Grove, lowa; daughter 
of Andrew and JoAnna Christensen; married DeLisle Brady 
(an artist and clothier), June 14, 1923; children: Ruth Anne 
Bredenberg. Education: Graduated from Mankato Business 
College, 1921. Politics: Republican. Religion: Methodist. Home: 
522 Andrews, Nashua, Iowa 50658. 


CAREER: Author of books for young people. Lindeke, Warner 
& Sons, St. Paul, Minn., assistant advertising manager, 1921- 
24; manager and buyer for family-owned clothing store, Na- 
shua, lowa, 1936-68. Author-in-residence, St. Paul, Minn., 
school system, 1973; visiting lecturer in University of Min- 
nesota, summers of 1972-74. Member: Order of the Eastern 
Star (worthy matron, 1940), National League of American Pen 
Women (president, 1976-78), Isabella Federatis Club. Awards, 
honors: Grandlodge representative O.E.S. (Order of Eastern 
Star) for North Dakota, 1941-43; Dorothy Canfield Fisher award 
nomination, 1973, Blue Flame Ecology Award of Minnesota, 
1974, both for Aise-Ce-Bon, a Raccoon. 


WRITINGS: Aise-Ce-Bon, a Raccoon (juvenile; illustrated by 
Jerome Connolly), Harvey House, 1971; Sage of a Whitetale 
Deer (juvenile), Amber Crest, 1980. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: The Clock Who Wanted to Be a Friend; 
Wilderness Acres, ‘‘a book covering thirty years of experience 
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(From Aise-ce-bon, a Raccoon by Lillian Brady. Illustrated by Jerome Connolly.) 
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LILLIAN BRADY 


and adventure at our wilderness acres in Northern Minnesota’’; 
also doing research on foxes—‘‘one of the most misunderstood 
animals.’’ 


SIDELIGHTS: Brady cites her hope that ‘‘children will have 
a better understanding of preserving wildlife and conserving 
its habitat’’ as her major objective in writing nature stories for 
young people. According to Brady, Harvard University has 
commended her books not only for their literary merit, but for 
their scientific worth as well. 


Brady’s books grow directly out of her and her husband’s 
concern for the contact with nature. ‘When the state refuge 
in Minnesota was opened to hunting,’ she explained, ‘‘we 
acquired land and created our own refuge for the birds and 
animals.’’ Brady frequently speaks to young people, illustrat- 
ing her lectures with wildlife slides and photographs. Her works 
are included in the Kerlan Collection at the University of Min- 
nesota. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Piano and horseback 
riding. Brady owned her own horses for over thirty years. 


Give a little love to a child, and you get a great deal 
back. 


—John Ruskin 


BRANDRETH, Gyles 1948- 


PERSONAL: Born March 8, 1948, in England; son of Charles 
(a lawyer) and Alice (a teacher; maiden name Addison) Bran- 
dreth; married Michele Brown (a writer), 1973; children: one 
son, two daughters. Education: New College, Oxford, B.A., 
1970. Residence: London, England. Agent: Irene Josephy, 35 
Craven St., London WC2N 5NG, England. 


CAREER: Writer, 1970—. Chairman of Vitorama Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, beginning, 1974. Has presented television and 
radio programs all over England, and in Australia and the 
United States; threatrical productions include ‘‘Son et Lu- 
miere’’ at Royal Greenwich, and ‘‘The Little Hut,’’ ‘‘The 
Dame of Sark,”’ and ‘‘Dear Daddy’’ in London's West End; 
artistic director of Oxford Theatre Festival, 1974—. Member: 
British Pantomime Association (founder), 


WRITINGS—For children: Cinderella, Davis-Poynter, 1973; 
Aladdin, Davis-Poynter, 1973; Knight Book of Christmas Fun, 
Knight, 1974; Mother Goose, Macmillan, 1974; Knight Book 
of Party Games, Knight, 1974; Knight Book of Scrabble, Knight, 
1974; Games for Trains, Planes, and Wet Days, William Lus- 
combe, 1974; Domino Games and Puzzles, Carousel, 1975; 
Knight Book of Mazes, Knight, 1975; Knight Book of Hospital 
Fun and Games, Knight, 1975; Knight Book of Holiday Fun 
and Games, Knight, 1975; Knight Book of Easter Fun, Knight, 
1975; Pencil and Paper Games and Puzzles, Carousel, 1976; 
Games and Puzzles with Coins and Matches, Carousel, 1976; 
Knight Book of Fun and Games for Journeys, Knight, 1976; 
Knight Book of Fun and Games for a Rainy Day, Knight, 1976; 
The How and Why Bumper Wonder Book, Transworld, 1976; 


GYLES BRANDRETH 


Brandreth 
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The Duke dragged 
the dizzy Dane 
down into the deep 
damp dank dungeon. 


(From The Biggest Tongue Twister Book in the 
World by Gyles Brandreth. Illustrated by Alex Chin.) 


The Royal Quiz Book, Carousel, 1976; Hotchpotch, Carousel, 
1976; Fun for Every Day of the Year, Knight, 1976; The Biggest 
Tongue-Twister Book in the World, Sterling, 1978; Brain-Teas- 
ers and Mind-Benders, Sterling, 1979; A Joke-a-Day Book, 
Sterling, 1979; Pranks, Tricks, and Practical Jokes, Sterling, 
1979; This Is Your Body, Sterling, 1979; Game a Day Book, 
Sterling, 1980; Seeing Is Not Believing, Sterling, 1980. 


For adults: Brandreth’s Party Games, Eyre Methuen, 1972; 
Created in Captivity, Hodder & Stoughton, 1972; Brandreth's 
Bedroom Book, Eyre Methuen, 1973; Discovering Pantomime, 
Shire, 1973; Complete Book of Home Entertainment, Shire, 
1974; I Scream for Ice Cream, Eyre Methuen, 1974; Bran- 
dreth's Book of Waiting Games, Hodder & Stoughton, 1975; 
Knight Book of Scrabble, Knight, 1975; Brandreth’ s Christmas 
Book, Van Nostrand, 1975; Knight Book of Home Entertain- 
ment, Knight, 1976; (with Cyril Fletcher) The Generation Quiz 
Book, Fontana, 1976; Pears Family Quiz Book, Pelham, 1976; 
(with David Ferris) Scrambled Exits: The Greatest Maze Book 
Ever, Dempsey & Squires, 1976; Yarooh!: A Feast of Frank 
Richards, Eyre Methuen, 1976; A Royal Scrapbook: My Twenty- 
five Years on the Throne, M. Joseph, 1976; Dan Leno, Hamish 
Hamilton, 1977; Pears All the Year Round Quiz Book, Pelham, 
1977; Teach Yourself Indoor Games, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1977; Pears Round the World Quiz Book, Pelham, 1978; The 
Little Red Darts Book, Bodley Head, 1978; The Complete 
Husband, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1978; The Daft Dictionary, 
Corgi, Carousel, 1978; The Last Word, Sterling, 1979; The 
Joy of Lex, Morrow, 1980; The Puzzle Mountains, Morrow, 
1981; More Joy of Lex, Morrow, 1982; Great Theatrical Di- 
sasters, Granada, 1982. 


Author of columns in Manchester Evening News, 1970-72, 
Honey, 1969-70, and Woman, 1972-73. Contributor to mag- 
azines, including Spectator, Punch, Homes and Gardens, Nova, 
She, and Woman’s Own, and to newspapers. Editor of /sis, 
1970—. Syndicated column for Associated Press, 1980—. 


SIDELIGHTS: Brandreth was born in 1948, and educated at 
the Lycee Francais de Londres, at Bedales School in Hampshire 
and at Oxford University, where he was a scholar at New 
College and read history and modern languages. 


Since graduating from Oxford in 1970, Brandreth has worked 
principally as a writer. He is the author of over fifty books, 
ranging from an international study of penal institutions to a 
biography of Dan Leno, from The Complete Home Entertainer 
to The Complete Husband, Brandreth’s books have sold several 
million copies of his varied children’s titles which range from 
books of jokes, riddles, games, quizzes, puzzles, mazes and 
activities to books about natural history, superheroes and space, 
from collections of fascinating facts to collections of nonsense. 


About his children's book, This Is Your Body (Sterling, 1979), 
Brandreth said: ‘‘This is a book I should have read when I was 
young—but it wasn’t written then, so I had to wait until I was 
at the university before I discovered how the human body is 
made and how it works. It was never as much fun for me 
learning it all the hard way as it will be for you reading this 
excellent text, understanding the diagrams and laughing at the 
cartoons. Even if you don’t want to be a doctor, nurse, or other 
health worker, it is still a good idea to know about your own 
body. It’s the only one you've got, so learn how it works, and 
then you'll know how to look after it.’ [Gyles Brandreth, This 
Is Your Body, Sterling, 1979.'] 


As a broadcaster Brandreth has made over a thousand appear- 
ances on radio and TV in programmes ranging from ‘‘Pano- 
rama’’ to ‘*Call My Bluff.'* Recent ITV children’s series scripted 
and presented by him include ‘‘Puzzle Party’ (1977-78), 
“‘Chatterbox"’ (1978-79) and ‘‘Memories’’ (1981). 


Since 1974 Brandreth’s company, Victorama Limited, has been 
producing books, boxed games, diaries, calendars and station- 
ery for a multiplicity of companies in Europe, the United States 
and Australia. He is a former artistic director of the Oxford 
Theatre Festival and the founder of the British Pantomime 
Association. He is the organizer of the National Scrabble 


Three thumping tigers tickling trout. » (From The 
Biggest Tongue Twister Book in the World by Gyles 
Brandreth. Illustrated by Alex Chin.) 
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Championships and a one-time European Monopoly Cham- 
pion. In 1976 he made his way into the Guinness Book of 
Records by making the longest-ever after-dinner speech; in 
1978 he broke his own world record by talking for over eleven 
hours and in 1982 he spoke non-stop for 12¥2 hours. 


BRITT, Albert 1874-1969 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born November 26, 1874, in Utah, Ill.; 
died February 18, 1969, in Worcester, Mass. Educator, his- 
torian, editor, and author. Britt began his career in 1900 as an 
editor of magazines. In 1925 he became the president of Knox 
College in Galesburg, Illinois, a post he held until 1936 when 
he joined the Associated Colleges of Claremont as a professor 
of history. Among Britt’s books for young people are Lincoln 
for Boys and Girls and Boy's Own Book of Frontiersmen. He 
was also the author of several adult novels, including Wind's 
Will, The Great Biographers, and Great Indian Chiefs. For 
More Information See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes, 5-8, 
revised, Gale, 1969; National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, Volume 57, James T. White, 1977. 


BROMMER, Gerald F(rederick) 1927- 


PERSONAL: Born January 8, 1927, in Berkeley, Calif.; son 
of Edgar Carl and Helen Christine (Wall) Brommer; married 
Georgia Elizabeth Pratt, December 19, 1948. Education: Con- 
cordia College, Seward, Neb., B.A., 1948; University of Ne- 
braska, M.A., 1955; further graduate study at Chouinard Art 
Institute, 1955, University of California, Los Angeles, 1956- 
57, Otis Art Institute, 1958-59, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1959-61. Religion: Lutheran. Home: 11252 Valley Spring 
Lane, North Hollywood, Calif. 91602. Dealers: Challis Gal- 
leries, 1390 South Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, Calif. 92652; 
Fireside Gallery, 5/6 Dolores St., Carmel, Calif. 93921. 


CAREER: Artist and author. St. Paul's Lutheran School, North 
Hollywood, Calif., teacher, 1948-55; Lutheran High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif., chairman of art department, 1955-73; 
Daystar Designs, Inc., Van Nuys, Calif., chief designer, 1963- 
73. Has also been a lecturer and juror in the art field. Exhi- 
bitions: Has exhibited work in numerous group shows, and in 
over sixty one-man shows at places including: Challis Galler- 
ies, Laguna Beach, Calif., 1971—; The Winter Art Gallery, 
Tucson, Ariz., 1972-82; Fireside Gallery, Carmel, Calif., 1972- 


GERALD F. BROMMER 


Brommer 


82; Spencer Galleries, Pasadena, Calif., 1975-77; Louis New- 
man Gallery, Beverly Hills, Calif., 1981-82; Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Ltd. Wichita, Kan., 1981-82. Brommer’s works are in- 
cluded in the permanent collections of New York State Uni- 
versity, Utah State University, Alan Hancock College, State 
of California collection, TRW, and Howard Ahmanson col- 
lection. Member: National Watercolor Society (treasurer, 1963; 
vice-president, 1965-66 and 1981; president, 1966-67 and 1982), 
West Coast Watercolor Society, Artists for Economic Action, 
National Art Education Association, Rocky Mountain National 
Watermedia Society, Artists Equity. Awards, honors: Named 
alumnus of the year, Concordia College, 1975. 


WRITINGS—AIl published by Davis Publications: Wire Sculp- 
ture and Other Three-Dimensional Construction, 1968; Relief 
Printmaking, 1970; Drawing: Ideas, Materials, and Tech- 
niques, 1972, revised edition, 1978; Transparent Watercolor: 
Ideas and Techniques, 1973; Space (juvenile), 1974; Movement 
and Rhythm (juvenile), 1975; (with George F. Hom) Art in 
Your World (juvenile), 1977; (with G. F. Horn) Art: Your 
Visual Environment (juvenile), 1977; Landscapes, 1977; The 
Art of Collage, 1978; Discovering Art History, 1981. 


Editor; all published by Davis Publications: Jack Selleck, Faces, 
1977; (with G. F. Horn) Albert W. Porter, The Art of Sketching, 
1977; (with G. F, Horn) Joseph A. Gatto, Cities, 1977; (with 
G. F. Horn) J. A. Gatto and others, Exploring Visual Design, 
1978; Mary Korstad Mueller, Murals: Creating an Environ- 
ment, 1979; Albert W. Porter, Creative Watercolor Painting, 
1982; Norman Fullner, Airbrush Painting, 1982. 


Contributor of articles to periodicals, including School Arts, 
Southwest Art, and Today's Art. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: ‘‘Working currently on a book that 
deals with careers in art. Although the subject has been handled 
in various ways before, this book will be highly visual, and 
in contemporary layout design and format. It is hoped that the 
visual presentation will motivate young people to read further 
on the several hundred career opportunities presented in the 
book. Photographs will be contributed by many of the top 
professionals in their respective fields, who are as enthusiastic 
about the project as is the author. Publisher is Davis Publishing, 
Inc."” 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘*My writing comes from a background of twenty- 
six years of teaching art in high school people, and from a 
need to communicate some ideas, techniques and graphic ma- 
terial to young teachers who are starting their careers without 
filing cabinets full of ideas. Sharing my own ideas and phi- 
losophies of teaching art is an exhilarating experience, but 
being able to call on friends in the field to share their ideas 
also, is really marvelous. And it seems that teachers and artists 
are eager to share with others the experiences that have meant 
much to them. Being able to provide students and young teach- 
ers with such help is the motivation behind my writing—and 
behind the fact that I always seem to have some book in prog- 
ress. 


“‘T usually work four hours a day at my desk, writing something 
or other, and working on the current book. The afternoons are 
kept for five to six hours of watercolor painting, which is really 
my first love. I usually have four to five one-man shows a 
year, and that much éxposure requires constant work in the 
studio. Besides the painting and writing, I enjoy teaching at 
four to six watercolor workshops at different spots around the 
country every year. 
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“In such a schedule (writing, painting, teaching) I am able to 
satisfy my three strong goals in life. And yet, [my wife] Geor- 
gia and I find time to make a few painting and sketching trips 
each year. Southeast Asia and China are now our current in- 
terests.’’ 


Brommer, an accomplished and successful artist, has done 
much to further appreciation of art. He has published a number 
of books examining various aspects of art, trying to develop 
in his readers an aesthetic sensitivity and a desire to find their 
own methods of creative self-expression. 


Brommer’s purpose in Art: Your Visual Environment is to prompt 
his young readers to become involved with art by pointing out 
to them the artistic elements existing in their everyday lives. 
He presents everything from architecture and advertising graph- 
ics to masterpieces of painting. Design concepts are explored, 
and the uses of various media are explained. 


Brommer has employed various media and techniques in his 
own work, He has been most recognized for his work in tra- 
ditional watercolor, but has also experimented with rice paper 
collage and has created murals of duco and Masonite. Two of 
his best-known works are ‘‘Spanish Hilltown’’ and ‘‘Irish 
Landscape."’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Library Journal, July , 1977; 
School Arts, January 1978, April, 1979; Booklist, July 15, 
1978. 


DANA BROOKINS 
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fe ” SIDELIGHTS: *‘! write because writing is a natural act for me. 
Also it helps me control a rather formidable imagination. A 
lot of children inside me are demanding recognition.”’ Brookins 
has taught Spanish to speakers of English, English to speakers 
of Spanish ‘‘and currently teaches English as a second language 
to Vietnamese, Laotians, and others seeking refuge on Amer- 
ican soil.’’ 


BURROUGHS, Jean Mitchell 1908- 


PERSONAL: Born December 4, 1908, in Bonham, Tex.; 
daughter of Harry H. (a dentist) and Jane Read (Page) Mitchell; 
married John Burroughs (a radio executive), June 14, 1935; 
children: Jane (Mrs. Robert Downs), Nan (Mrs. John An- 
thony), Karen (Mrs. Herbert Marchman), Belinda. Education: 
Texas Technological University, student, 1928-29; Texas 
Woman’s University, B.A., 1930; graduate study at University 
of Texas, 1935, and Eastern New Mexico University, 1957- 
58. Politics: Democrat. Religion: Presbyterian. Home: 1505 
South Abilene, Portales, N.M. 88130. 


CAREER: Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, adjunct 
professor of local and oral history, 1972—. Member of board 
of directors of New Mexico Garden Clubs (past president), 
and National Council of State Garden Clubs. Member: National 
League of American Pen Women (Albuquerque vice-president, 
1975-76), Western Writers of America, New Mexico Poetry 
Society (vice-president, 1975-76), Roosevelt Historical Society 
(president), Portales Garden Club (past president), Portales 
Woman’s Club (president). Awards, honors: National League 


In the morning Rico went off to school carrying his 
knitting right out in the open. That afternoon, a whole 
horde of boys, glad to be doing something again, sat 
around in our yard biting their lips and casting on 
stitches. = (From Rico’s Cat by Dana Brookins. 
Illustrated by Mike Eagle.) 


BROOKINS, Dana _ 1931- 


PERSONAL: Born February 22, 1931, in St. Louis, Mo.; 
daughter of William H. and Mildred (Wilson) Martin; married 
Elwood Brookins, January 15, 1949 (divorced); children: Vic- 
toria, Valerie Brookins Neilson, William, Danile. Education: 
California State College, San Bernardino, B.A., 1977. Poli- 
tics: Independent. Home: 207 North Date, #A, Rialto, Calif. 
92376. 


CAREER: Chaffey Community College, Alta Loma, Calif., 
assistant professor of English, 1975—. Former Little Theatre 
director. Has directed local political campaigns. Member: Au- 
thors League, Mystery Writers of America. Awards, honors: 
Edgar Allan Poe award from the Mystery Writers of America, 
1979, for Alone in Wolf Hollow. 


WRITINGS: Rico's Cat (juvenile), Houghton, 1976; Alone in 
Wolf Hollow (juvenile), Houghton, 1978; Who Killed Sack 
Annie (juvenile), Houghton, 1982. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Research for The People, a fiction- 
alized history of the Guachama clan of early California; The 
House, an occult book. JEAN MITCHELL BURROUGHS 


Burroughs 
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of American Pen Women, first place in poetry from southwest 
region, 1971, second place in children’s literature, 1976, for 
Children of Destiny; finalist for Spur award from Western 
Writers of America, 1976, and citation for excellence in his- 
torical writing from the New Mexico Cultural Affairs Com- 
mittee, both for Children of Destiny. 


WRITINGS: Children of Destiny (juvenile), Sunstone Press, 
1975; (editor) Roosevelt County: History and Heritage, Bishop, 
1975; On the Trail, Santa Fe, N.M. Museum Press, 1980. 
Contributor to regional, gardening, and juvenile magazines, 
including Young World, Highlights for Children, and Wee Wis- 
dom. Member of board of directors of Southwest Heritage. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A historical novel, based on the Mex- 
ican War, 1846-47. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘l was born December 4, 1908 in Bonham, 
Texas, daughter of Harry and Jane Mitchell. On June 14, 1935, 
1 married John Burroughs, who later became a governor of 
New Mexico. We have four daughters: Jane, Nan, Karen and 
Belinda and six grandchildren, so far. 


“‘My writing career was an outgrowth of historical research 
on the Southwest. I began culling stories to tell my grand- 
children, who always asked for ‘more true adventure stories." 
When I had a sufficient number of these stories about Indian, 
Spanish and Anglo children, as they lived in the early days of 
New Mexico, I combined them into a book called Children of 
Destiny, published in 1976 by Sunstone Press, Santa Fe. This 
book won three awards. It is used in the schools of New Mexico 
to supplement history texts. 


“In addition to this book, I also write historical pieces for 
children’s magazines, such as Cobblestone, Highlights, Young 
World, Child Life, etc., as well as character building stories 
for denominational papers.’’ 


CANNON, Cornelia (James) 1876-1969 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born November 17, 1876, in St. Paul, Minn.; 
died December 7, 1969, in Franklin, N.H. Cornelia Cannon 
was a novelist, essayist, and author of books for children. A 
social and economic activist, she was an early supporter of the 
birth control movement and held positions with the Planned 
Parenthood League of Massachusetts. Influenced by a trip to 
the southwest United States, Cannon wrote a series of chil- 
dren’s books on the Pueblo Indians. Among those titles are 
The Pueblo Boy, Lazaro in the Pueblos, and The Fight for the 
Pueblo. Together with her husband, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, 
who died in 1945, Cannon embarked on numerous adventures. 
They were the first known people to climb Cannon Mountain 
in Glacier Park, which was named for them. A graduate of 
Radcliffe College, Cornelia Cannon received a citation and a 
founder’s award from the institution. Besides writing for chil- 
dren, Cannon authored adult novels. Her titles include Red 
Rust and Heirs. For More Information See: The Junior Book 
of Authors, H. W. Wilson, 1934; Twentieth Century Authors, 
H. W. Wilson, 1942; Who Was Who in America, Volume 5, 
Marquis, 1973. Obituaries: New York Times, December 10, 
1969. 


MALCOLM CARRICK 


CARRICK, Malcolm 1945- 


PERSONAL: Born June 23, 1945, in Cardiff, Wales; son of 
John (a publisher) and Jane (a lecturer; maiden name, Perkins) 
Carrick. Education: Attended Beckenham Art College, 1961- 
62. Ravens-bourne Art College, 1962-63, and Chelsea Art 
College, 1963-66. Home: 4 Palace Grove, Fox Hill, Upper 
Norwood SE19 2X10, England. 


CAREER: Musician, composer, artist, writer. 


WRITINGS—Children's books; all self-illustrated, except as 
noted: The Wise Men of Gotham, Collins, 1973, Viking, 1975; 
All Sorts of Everything (not self-illustrated), Heinemann, 1973; 
Mr. Pedagouge’s Sneeze, Deutsch, 1974; The Extraordinary 
Hatmaker, Transworld, 1974; The Fairy Tale Book, Evans 
Brothers, 1974; The Farmer's Wish, Transworld, 1975; Make 
and Do, Evans Brothers, 1975; Splodges, Collins, 1975, Vi- 
king, 1976; Once There Was a Boy and Other Stories (not self- 
illustrated), Penguin, 1975; Making Magic, Carousel, 1976; 
See You Later Alligator, Deutsch, 1976; Tramps, Harper, 1977; 
Higgelty Pigglety, E.M.1. Ltd., 1977; Today Is Shrew’s Day, 
Harper, 1978; Science Experiments, Carousel, 1978; 1 Can 
Squash Elephants! A Masai Tale about Monsters, Viking, 1978; 
Horror Costumes and Makeup, Transworld, 1978; The Year 
of Mr. Nobody, Harper, 1978; Making Masks, Transworld, 
1980; You'll Be Sorry, You'll Be Sorry When I’m Dead, Harper, 
1980; Mr. Tod’s Trap, Harper, 1980, World’s Work, 1981; 
Scaredy Cat, Pepper Press, 1982. 


Author of teleplays with music, including ‘‘A Little Black 
Magic,”’ 1975, and ‘*Walkabout,’’ 1976. Contributor of tele- 
plays to British Broadcasting Corp., series including ‘‘Play 
School,’’ ‘Blue-Peter,’’ and ‘*For My Next Trick.’’ Composer 
for ‘‘Pop It Goes,’’ 1977. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘Interestingly, I had thought of giving up writ- 
ing books for children as all the work 1 wanted to do was 
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Carrick 


considered too graphic, too thoughtful, and introspective for 
English publishers and audiences. So I went to New York and 
found a much better reception for my particular fantasy world 
tinged with autobiography—as in Tramp—and my hard graphic 
style of illustrating—as in J Can Squash Elephants. \ really 
consider myself an American author as only there can the full 
range of styles and genres I use be fullfilled. 


“Apart from books, I'm now working in radio (‘Listen with 
Mother’) and doing another four folk tales for my ‘Springboard’ 
series. Outside of work, I hope to become involved in my great 
love—adventure playgrounds, again. I've set up many in Lon- 
don over the years and am building a library of children’s books 
for a children’s hospice in Oxford. 


“‘For myself, [ live and work in the house I grew up in. It’s 
very old, built in 1860, bits of it fall off from time to time. 
At the very top of the house I have a studio with the original 
sloped attic shape, a north window, and a view over a field 


Mr. Tod looked out 
at the cold, wet fields. 
“But it is raining,” he said. 


where I used to play football when I was about seven. I used 
to look over to my house to see if I could wave to my mother 
before being dragged back to school which I hated. School 
seems to be better these days. When children come to visit me 
in my attic, read my new stories and talk; they all seem to like 
school, so something's changed for the better. The view from 
my window hasn’t changed since I've been here. For over 
thirty years I've been looking out of this window, perhaps I’m 
part of the view by now. This is the place I describe in my 
novel, I'll Get You. 


“I hope to write about another phase of my life soon, the 
swinging sixties, when we were all ‘Jack the Bad’ and spent 
our time wandering around Soho listening to the bands, ‘The 
Stones,’ ‘The Animals.’ Teenagers seem very interested in the 
sixties these days. It’s very odd, they seem nostalgic about 
something they never knew; I call it ostalger—other people's 
nostalgia, other people's windows."* 


wn aE 


e 
Sosa ota Age 


= (From Mr. Tod's Trap by Malcolm Carrick. Illustrated by the author.) 
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(From the filmstrip “The Three Little Pigs,” included in the Springboards series. The entire 
series is adapted, illustrated, and produced by Malcolm Carrick.) 


CATE, Richard (Edward Nelson) 1932- 
(Dick Cate) 


PERSONAL: Born March 31, 1932, in Durham, England; son 
of Richard (a shopkeeper) and Ivy (Nelson) Cate; married Eliz- 
abeth Alexander (a teacher), February 11, 1956; children: Ni- 
cholas, Catherine, Jonathan, Rosemary. Education: Leeds Col- 
lege of Education, diploma, 1954; Goldsmiths’ College, London, 
diploma, 1955; Bretton Hall College, diploma, 1971. Politics: 
Labour. Religion: None. Home: Ashfield, 2 Bank Lane, Denby 
Dale, Huddersfield HD8 8QP, England. Office: The Grammar 
School, Penistone, Barnsley, England. 


CAREER: Resident teacher in services school in Hamm, West- 
phalia, Germany, 1961-70; The Grammar School, Penistone, 
Barnsley, England, remedial teacher, 1970-73, deputy head of 


English department, 1973—. Military service: British Army, 
Durham Light Infantry, 1950-52. Member: Denby Dale Work- 
ingmen’s Club. 


WRITINGS—Children’s books: On the Run (short stories), 
Macmillan, 1973; Flying Free, Hamish Hamilton, 1975, T. 
Nelson, 1976; A Funny Sort of Christmas, Hamish Hamilton, 
1976, published as Never Is a Long, Long Time, T. Nelson, 
1976; One of the Gang (short stories), Macmillan, 1978; Old 
Dog, New Tricks, Hamish Hamilton, 1978; Elsevier-Nelson, 
1981; A Nice Day Out?, Hamish Hamilton, 1979, Elsevier- 
Nelson, 1980. 


Author of scripts for plays and stories broadcast on British 
Broadcasting Corp.-Radio and poems broadcast on British 
Broadcasting Corp.-Television. Contributor to education jour- 
nals. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS: A science fiction entitled Earthbound; 
short novel for teenagers. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘Writing, for me, is very much a matter of 
exploration and discovery. I’m not a prolific writer, but I often 
have the feeling that the process of writing is a door that opens 
into an infinity of wonders. I mean, there’s always something 
else there, waiting to be written. But it does take an effort. A 
writer has to get up from the chair by the fire and go into a 
room and write. 


‘‘When I'm not writing, I feel half alive. To be a writer and 
not have anything to write about is to understand that the 
concept of the zombie is not altogether without foundation in 
actuality. About reading, just as in writing, there’s always 
something waiting to be discovered. Writing and reading are 
ways of seeing infinity.’* 


Then one evening Billy came out of the hen house and 
noticed that his dad seemed to have disappeared. = 
(From Never Is a Long, Long Time by Dick Cate. 
Illustrated by Trevor Stubley.) 
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Chandler 


RICHARD CATE 


CHANDLER, David Porter 1933- 


PERSONAL: Bom February 7, 1933, in New York, N.Y.; son 
of Porter R. (a lawyer) and Gabrielle (Chanler) Chandler; mar- 
ried Susan Saunders (a teacher), June 3, 1967; children: Eliz- 
abeth, Margaret, Thomas. Education: Harvard University, B.A., 
1954; Yale University, M.A., 1968; University of Michigan, 
Ph.D., 1973. Politics: Democrat. Religion: Roman Catholic. 
Home: 6 Orford Rd., Ashburton, Victoria 3147, Australia. 
Office: Center of Southeast Asian Studies, Monash University, 
Clayton, Victoria, 3168, Australia. 


CAREER: Department of State, Washington, D.C., foreign 
service officer, 1958-66; Monash University, Clayton, Aus- 
tralia, lecturer in history. 1972-81, associate professor, 1981—; 
Center of Southeast Asian Studies, Monash University, Vic- 
toria, Australia, research director, 1978—. Military service: 
U.S. Army, 1955-57. Member: Australian Historical Associ- 
ation, Association for Asian Studies, Siam Society, Australian- 
Cambodian Association. 


WRITINGS: (Contributor) David Joel Steinberg, editor, In Search 
of Southeast Asia, Praeger, 1971; The Land and People of 
Cambodia, Lippincott, 1972; (translator) Favorite Stories from 
Cambodia, Heinemann, 1978. Contributor to Current History, 
Journal of the Siam Society, Journal of Asian Studies, and 
Pacific Affairs. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: More translations from Cambodian 
folktales; history of Indo-China. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘! served as a foreign service officer in Cam- 
bodia from 1960 to 1962. When I resigned from the foreign 
service in 1966, I decided to return to academic life, and study 
Cambodian history. I’ve been lucky enough to do just that, 
and hope to do so (with time off for translating folktales) for 
another ten years at least. What has happened to Cambodia 
since 1970, the destruction of a coherent country, makes it 
even more urgent to understand Cambodia’s past."’ 


Chandler is competent in French, Spanish, Khmer, and Thai. 


Chandler 
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In 1953, only 370,000 Khmer children were attending primary schools. In 1969...over a million 
were in school.... = (From The Land and People of Cambodia by David P. Chandler. 
Photograph by the author.) 


CHITTENDEN, Margaret 1933- 
(Rosalind Carson) 


PERSONAL; Born January 31, 1933, in London, England; 
naturalized U.S. Citizen in 1962; daughter of James F. (a 
production supervisor) and Jenny (an accountant; maiden name, 
Huthert) Barrass; married James C. Chittenden (a research 
technician), October 4, 1958; children: Stephen John, Sharon 
Lynne. Education: Educated in England. Home: 6101 Nyanza 
Park Dr., Tacoma, Wash. 98499. Agent: Curtis Brown Ltd., 
575 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 


CAREER: Ministry of Works, London, England, clerical of- 
ficer, 1951-53; J. Arthur Rank Production, Denham, Buck- 
inghamshire, England, accountant for Pinewood Studios, 1953- 
54, and Denham Film Laboratories, 1954-59; doctor’s secre- 
tary in Sacramento, Calif., 1959-60; freelance writer, 1968—. 
Member: National League of American Penwomen (past his- 
torian of local branch), Pacific Northwest Writers Conference 
(vice-president, 1974-75), Seattle Freelances, Mystery Writers 
of America. 


WRITINGS: When the Wild Ducks Come (children’s reader), 
Follett, 1972; Merrymaking in Great Britain (children’s non- 
fiction), Garrard, 1974; Findlay’s Landing (mystery-romance 
novel), Ace Books, 1975; Song of Dark Water, Pinnacle Books, 


1978; House of the Twilight Moon, Pinnacle Books, 1979; The 
Other Child, Pinnacle Books, 1979; The Face in the Mirror, 
Pinnacle Books, 1980; The Mystery of the Missing Pony, Gar- 
rard, 1980; (under pseudonym Rosalind Carson) This Dark 
Enchantment, Harlequin, 1982. Contributor of short stories and 
articles to children’s and women’s magazines, including Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Boy's Life. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Under the pseudonym Rosalind Car- 
son, The Singing Trees for Harlequin, The Destruction Prin- 
ciple (an occult suspense). 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘*! grew up in a very small town in the North 
of England. It was a decidedly depressing area, featuring coal 
mining, slag heaps and little in the way of countryside. When 
I could, I escaped to the beautiful North Sea beaches, by bus, 
of course, no one in town owned a car. When I couldn’t get 
away, I read voraciously—fairytales and stories of distant lands 
were my favorites. All of my books came from the penny 
library. The only book I owned was a copy of Little Women, 
presented to me for perfect attendance at grade school. There 
was a time when I could recite whole passages of that book. 


“‘T started writing poetry when I was six, sending them to my 
father who was in the Royal Army Medical Corps in Scotland. 
(This was during World War II.) He would type them for me 
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Chittenden 


and send them back, making me feel like a published writer. 
All through high school I enjoyed writing compositions and 
stories, but it never occurred to me that I could become a real 
writer. Real writers, I thought, were not ordinary people— 
they surely lived on Mount Olympus with all the other gods 
of mythology. 


“‘When I was sixteen, my parents moved to London and I went 
with them. My first job was with the Ministry of Works—and 
terribly dull. I never knew quite what I was doing, and neither, 
as far as I could see, did anyone else. Later | managed to get 
a job at Pinewood Studios, working for the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization—as a clerk at the very back of the office building. 
I loved the excitement of walking around the grounds and stage 
sets, seeing and even meeting many of the top film stars of 
the day. During this time, I still read constantly, but didn’t 
write at all. 


“In 1958 I met and married my husband Jim, an American 
who was in England with the United States Air Force. With 
him I moved to Sacramento, California, then to Japan, and 
eventually to Tacoma, Washington, where we expect to live 
the rest of lives. Our son was born in California, our daughter 
in Japan, but it was in Tacoma that my first book was born. 


“In 1969 I joined a writers workshop at a local college and 
finally discovered that writers were, after all, ordinary people 
like me. I began writing articles, that were, to my surprise 
(and that of my family) published in the local newspaper. From 
there I graduated to writing stories for children’s magazines, 
women’s magazines, and then to books. 


MARGARET CHITTENDEN 


He talked to him softly and petted him gently. e(From 
The Mystery of the Missing Pony by Margaret 
Chittenden. Illustrated by Ruth Sanderson.) 


““My first children's book, When the Wild Ducks Come, came 
about when I told my daughter, then age six, that the wild 
ducks she fed in our front yard would return in the spring. 
‘How will I know when spring comes?’ she asked, and to 
answer her I wrote the book. 


“*A while later, my New York agent was asked by a publisher 
if she knew anyone who could do a book on holidays in Great 
Britain as part of a series of ‘World Holiday’ books for chil- 
dren. And there I was. Merrymaking in Great Britain was the 
result. 


“‘My most recent book, The Mystery of the Missing Pony, is 
the combination of a feeling of sympathy for ponies who work 
in pony rings, and an admiration for bare-back riders at the 
circus. 


‘‘Mostly, nowadays, I concentrate on writing adult novels, but 
I enjoy writing for children from time to time. I think I probably 
write for the child who lives on in me, but I also enjoy com- 
municating with children. Their minds are so much more open 
than adults, and they ask interesting questions and write won- 
derful letters. I quite often give talks at schools in my area, 
and I enjoy the conversations I have with children about writing 
and reading. Mostly, I want to encourage children to read— 
as reading has given such added dimension to my own life. 


Chittenden 


“I work from nine to five every weekday in my home office 
and feel very fortunate that I am able to spend my time doing 
the one thing I really love to do. My biggest ambition is to 
publish my 100th book on my 100th birthday. 


‘Avocations: I don’t have any, I’m afraid. I'm singleminded 
about writing. In my spare time I’m usually researching or 
thinking about whatever I’m writing. I gave up skiing last year 
when I broke five ribs, and it’s never quite warm enough in 
Washington State to swim. I do walk a lot, and I force myself 
to run twice a week. I do love to travel, mostly to get back- 
ground material for my books. As I said—I am singleminded.”’ 


COMINS, Jeremy 1933- 


PERSONAL: Born May 8, 1933, in Ohio; son of Harry L. (a 
writer) and Edith (a psychologist) Comins; married Eleanor 
Fishman (a teacher), February 11, 1959; children: Aaron, Dan- 
iel. Education: New York University, B.S., 1954, M.A., 1956. 
Home: 1776 East 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11229. 


CAREER: Sculptor and artist (one-man exhibitions in New 
York area and group exhibitions at galleries and museums, 
including Museum of Modern Art, Cooper Union Museum, 
and Philadelphia Museum). Art teacher in public schools in 
New York, N.Y., 1955—. Awards, honors: Photography prizes, 
1971-72, for color slide transparencies. 


JEREMY COMINS 
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WRITINGS—AIl juvenile; all self-illustrated with drawings and 
photographs: Getting Started in African Crafts, Bruce Books, 
1971; Latin American Crafts and Their Cultural Backgrounds, 
Lothrop, 1974; Art from Found Objects, Lothrop, 1974; Es- 
kimo Crafts and their Cultural Backgrounds, Lothrop, 1975; 
Totems, Decoys, and Covered Wagons: Cardboard Construc- 
tions from Early American Life, Lothrop, 1976; Slotted Sculp- 
ture from Cardboard, Lothrop, 1977; Chinese and Japanese 
Crafts and Their Cultural Backgrounds, Lothrop, 1978; Vans 
to Build from Cardboard, Lothrop, 1978. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Toys that illustrate scientific princi- 
ples. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘I enjoy playing the recorder (wooden flute). 
Since I was a boy I have always liked bike riding. We live 
near Sheepshead Bay and on nice weekends I ride along the 
water. I pass fishing boats and go over three interesting bridges. 
A lot of time is spent at home. While I write or make sculpture 
my wife is involved in her ceramics. My oldest son wants to 
be an organist and will practice four-and-a-half hours a day in 
addition to an hour or so on the saxophone. My other boy plays 
classical guitar, is involved in photography, and other forms 
of model building construction and cooking."” 


CONDIT, Martha Olson = 1913- 


PERSONAL: Born September 8, 1913, in East Orange, N.J.; 
daughter of Olof (a machinist) and Ida Christina Olson; married 
Milton Armstrong Condit, June 17, 1944. Education: Pratt 
Institute, certificate, 1934; Rutgers University, B.A., 1953, 
M.L.S., 1958; Montclair State College, supervisor's certifi- 
cate, 1971. Religion: Presbyterian. Home: 17 Lincoln Ave., 
Florham Park, N.J. 07932. 


CAREER: East Orange Public Library, East Orange, N.J., part- 
time page, 1927-31, junior assistant, 1931-34; Hunterdon County 
Library, Flemington, N.J., library assistant, 1934-36; Nutley 
Public Library, Nutley, N.J., children’s librarian, 1936-43; 
Forstmann Library, Passaic, N.J., children’s librarian, 1943- 
45; East Orange Public Library, East Orange, N.J., children’s 
librarian, 1945-56; Montclair Public Schools, Montclair, N.J., 
school librarian, 1956-65, coordinator of libraries and audio 
visual services, 1965-72; writer, 1972—. Co-adjutant staff 
member at Rutgers University, Vice-president of Cable Car 
Playhouse, West Orange, N.J., Essex County School Library 
Association (president). 


MEMBER: American Library Association, American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians, National Council of Teachers of 
English, New Jersey Retired Educators Association, Montclair 
Operetta Club (life member), Cable Car Playhouse. 


WRITINGS: Something to Make, Something to Think About 
(juvenile), Four Winds, 1975; Easy to Make, Good to Eat 
(juvenile), Scholastic Book Services, 1976; Koala!, Scholastic 
Book Services, 1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A non-fiction juvenile concerning wild 
animals. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘My special interest is in literature for children 
from preschool to third grade. This concern stems from original 
research in the field of trade books for beginning readers, which 
I conducted at the School of Library Science, Rutgers Uni- 
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versity. Part of the research was published in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and was later issued by them as a reprint in December, 
1959. 


“For many years, I was involved in public and school libraries 
where I had ample opportunity to guide children in their read- 
ing. Now, I am happily writing children’s books as well as 
speaking in various schools. There are many occasions, too, 
when I have the pleasure of talking about books with individual 
children. I find that contemporary children greet books with 
the same sense of excitement, anticipation and joy as in the 
past. 


“‘T have travelled extensively in Scandinavia and have visited 
the mountains and fjords, home of trolls and the peasant boys 
who outwit them. At home, in addition to reading and writing, 
I garden, usually with a child at my side, and cook, always 
experimenting with new recipes. I am interested, too, in re- 
ligious education.’* 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Cooking, religious ed- 
ucation, and Scandinavian travel. 


CONE, Molly (Lamken) 1918- 
(Joint pseudonym, Caroline More) 


PERSONAL: Born October 3, 1918, in Tacoma, Wash.; daugh- 
ter of Arthur and Frances (Sussman) Lamken; married Gerald 
J, Cone, September 9, 1939; children: Susan, Gary, Ellen. 
Education: University of Washington, 1936-39. Home: P.O. 


They visited King Solomon’s mines or stood on the 
shore where Jonah set out in a ship and was swallowed 
by a whale. #(From The House in the Tree: A Story of 
Israel by Molly Cone. Illustrated by Symeon Shimin.) 
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Cone 


Box 1005, Suquamish, Wash. 98392. Agent: McIntosh and 
Otis, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


CAREER: Advertising copywriter. Writer of books for chil- 
dren. Awards, honors: Mishmash named as one of the one 
hundred outstanding books for young readers, New York Times, 
1962; Women in Communications, Inc., Matrix Table honor 
award, 1968; Literary Creativity Citation, Music and Art Foun- 
dation of Seattle, 1968; Washington Press Women first place 
awards, 1969, for Annie, Annie, 1970, for Simon, second place 
award, 1971, for You Can't Make Me If I Don't Want To; 
National Federation of Press Women first place awards, 1970, 
for Simon; Centennial Award for Literary Contribution toward 
the Education of Jewish Children, 1970; Washington Press 
Women Field of Communications Sugar Plum Award, 1972; 
The Association of Jewish Libraries, Shirley Kravitz Children’s 
Book Award, 1973. 


WRITINGS: Only Jane (Junior Literary Guild selection), Thomas 
Nelson, 1960; Too Many Girls, Thomas Nelson, 1960; The 
Trouble with Toby, Houghton, 1961; Mishmash (illustrated by 
Leonard Shortall), Houghton, 1962; Reeney (illustrated by C. 
Greer), Houghton, 1963; (under joint pseudonym) Caroline 
More, with Margaret Pitcairn Strachan) Batch of Trouble, Dial, 
1963; Mishmash and the Substitute Teacher (illustrated by L. 
Shortall), Houghton, 1963 [excerpts included in The Young 
American Basic Reading Program, Rand McNally, 1972, 1974); 
Stories of Jewish Symbols, Bloch, 1963; The Real Dream, 
Houghton, 1964; A Promise Is a Promise (illustrated by John 
Gretzer), Houghton, 1964; Mishmash and the Sauerkraut Mys- 
tery (illustrated by L. Shortall), Houghton, 1965; Who Knows 
Ten: Children's Tales of the Ten Commandments, Commission 
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.-Mish merely set one paw on the table, calmly helped 
himself to Mrs. Barnes’ slice of cake and looked over 
at Mrs. Peters as if he were waiting for a cup of coffee. 
= (From Mishmash by Molly Cone. Illustrated by 
Leonard Shortall.) 


of Jewish Education, 1965; The Jewish Sabbath, Crowell, 1966; 
Crazy Mary (Illustrated by B. Holmes), Houghton, 1966; Hurry 
Henrietta, Houghton, 1966; Jewish New Year (illustrated by 
Jerome Snyder), Crowell, 1966; Purim (illustrated by Helen 
Borten), Crowell, 1967; The Other Side of the Fence (illus- 
trated by J. Gretzer), Houghton, 1967; The House in the Tree: 
A Story of Israel, Crowell, 1968 [also included in Stories My 
Grandfather Should Have Told Me, Bonim Books, 1977]; The 
Green Green Sea, Crowell, 1968; Mishmash and Uncle Looey 
(illustrated by L. Shortall), Houghton, 1968; Annie, Annie (il- 
lustrated by Marvin Friedman), Houghton, 1969. 


Leonard Bernstein (:\lustrated by Robert Galster), Crowell, 
1970; Simon, Houghton, 1970; The Ringling Brothers (illus- 
trated by Ruth McCrea and James McCrea), Crowell, 1971; 
You Can't Make Me If I Don’t Want To, Houghton, 1971; Hear 
O Israel (story books) [includes First I Say the Shma, About 
Learning (illustrated by Irish Schweitzer), 1972, About Be- 
longing (illustrated by Susan Perl), 1972, About God (illus- 
trated by Claire R. Ross and John Ross), 1973], Commission 
on Jewish Education, 1971, 1972; Number Four, Houghton, 
1972 [‘‘Benjamin”’ (excerpt from Number Four), included in 
Building Reading Skills, Literary Appreciation Skills (Text for 
Level 3), McDougal, Littel & Co., 1980]; Dance Around the 
Fire (illustrated by M. Friedman), Houghton, 1974; Mishmash 
and the Venus Flytrap (illustrated by L. Shortall), Houghton, 


1976; Call Me Moose (illustrated by Bernice Lowenstein), 
Houghton, 1978; The Amazing Memory of Harvey Bean, 
Houghton, 1980; Mishmash and the Robot, Houghton, 1981; 
Paul David Silverman Is a Father, Elsevier-Dutton, 1982. Con- 
tributor, to play, ‘‘Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox,”’ in Bold 
Journeys, Macmillan, 1966. 


ADAPTATIONS—Recordings and cassettes: Five stories from 
Who Knows Ten, as told by Peninnah Schram, in ‘‘A Story- 
teller’s Journey,’’ POM Records, 1978; five stories from Who 
Knows Ten, in ‘‘A Storyteller’s Journey II,’ POM Records, 
1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Another **Mismash’’ book for Hough- 
ton. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘| grew up in Tacoma, Washington in a square 
house on a quiet street in a family of five children and a live- 
in grandmother. We were the largest family in the neighbor- 
hood and through necessity had the biggest car—my mother’s 
seven passenger Studebaker with a horn that blew Oooo-gah. 
I was the middle child. 


‘‘No other girl I knew climbed trees so expertly, pounded with 
hammer and nails so joyfully, or blushed as easily as I did. I 
thought telling secrets inexcusable and felt with a passionate 
conviction that I could be anything I really wanted to be. I 
wanted to be a writer. 


“In my mind, I always was. As far back as I can remember, 
I thought of myself only as a WRITER. And | hardly expected 
to wait until 1 grew up for other people to recognize it. 


Her hands and feet were cold when she finished 
decorating the tree the next day. It stood up sturdily, 
planted in an empty pickle jar which she had camou- 
flaged in silver foil. a (From A Promise Is a Promise 
by Molly Cone. Illustrated by John Gretzer.) 
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Crawford 


MOLLY CONE 


‘My first stories were published well after my marriage in 
1939 to Gerald Cone. I didn’t even begin to write my first 
book until after our third child was born and I was close to 
forty years old. Only Jane was published in 1960 and since 
then I have been writing steadily. My latest book is the seventh 
in the series about a friendly independent dog character called 
Mishmash, and the 37th book I've written. 


“*We once had a dog who acted very much like the dog char- 
acter of the books—but not exactly. Our dog wasn’t big and 
she wasn't black and her name wasn’t Mishmash. It was Tiny. 
She came to live with us full-grown—a small red-haired, very 
friendly cocker spaniel who insisted on helping the mailman 
deliver the mail, the milkman deliver the milk and the paperboy 
deliver the paper and preferred eating what was on the table 
instead of the food in her dish on the floor. It was out of my 
contradictory feelings about Tiny that the first book called 
Mishmash evolved. And once | got into it, Mishmash-in-the- 
book became exactly like no other dog but himself. 


“‘As for most the other books I have written—I like to think 
of them as adventure stories—or a kind of adventure story with 
characters caught in the dilemma or sometimes trauma of grow- 
ing up. A boy begins to forget things when his parents separate, 
a girl envies her best friend because this friend is always saying 
‘my mother won’t let me,’ a girl suddenly turns religious to 
the dismay and bafflement of her parents, a girl turns herself 
into a moose. . . . I like it when readers write to tell me that 
my books are funny. 


“‘Since our marriage, Jerry and I have lived in the Seattle area. 
We now live in a house we built recently on Port Madison Bay 
at Suquamish, a thirty minute ferry ride from Seattle. It’s a 


place where gulls shrieking wake us in the morning, clam 
digging is available when the tide is low, crabs can be caught 
frequently if not easily, a couple of Great Blue Herons come 
to feed on the shore and fishing for salmon or cod is almost a 
ritual.** 


Only Jane was selected by the Library of Congress for magnetic 
tape for blind readers. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Commonweal, May 26, 
1967; Christian Science Monitor, February 1, 1968; Young 
Readers’ Review, March, 1968; Doris de Montreville and Donna 
Hill, editors, Third Book of Junior Authors, H. W. Wilson, 
1972. 


CONSTANT, Alberta Wilson 1908-1981 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 22: Born 
September 16, 1908, in Dalhart, Tex.; died in 1981, in In- 
dependence, Mo. Alberta Constant served as educational di- 
rector of Phi Eta National Sorority from 1938 to 1950, and 
from 1958 to 1970 was poetry editor of Veterans’ Voices, a 
writing project for hospitalized veterans. A poet herself, Con- 
stant wrote the narrative material for Jack Kilpatrick's sym- 
phony, ‘‘Oklahoma,"’ commissioned for that state's fiftieth 
anniversary celebration. She is also the author of several best- 
selling children’s books. The latest, Doesn't Anybody Care 
about Lou Emma Miller? (Crowell, 1979), was on the Library 
of Congress’s list of best children’s books for the year 1979. 
Other books for children include Miss Charity Comes to Stay 
(Crowell, 1959), Paintbox on the Frontier (Crowell, 1974), 
and two other stories about the Miller family. For More In- 
formation See: Library Journal, February 1, 1955; Contem- 
porary Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967; Authors 
of Books for Young People, 2nd edition supplement, Scarecrow 
Press, 1979. Obituaries: Horn Book, December, 1981. 


CRAWFORD, Charles P. 1945- 


PERSONAL: Born January 23, 1945, in Wayne, Pa.; son of 
Fronefield (an attorney) Crawford and Nancy (Parker) Lee; 
married Nancy Miller (a management training consultant), June 
17, 1967; children: Chad Wayne. Education: Williams Col- 
lege, B.A., 1966; Johns Hopkins University, M.A.T., 1967. 
Home: 360 Croton Rd., Wayne, Pa. 19087. 


CAREER: Radnor Township School District, Wayne, Pa., hu- 
manities teacher and coordinator, 1967—. Member: Philadel- 
phia Children’s Reading Roundtable. 


WRITINGS—AIl juvenile: Bad Fall, Harper, 1972; Three-Legged 
Race, Harper, 1974; Letter Perfect, Dutton, 1977. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Further juvenile novels, including Father 
Lies (tentative title), to be published by Western Publishing 
Co. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘*! grew up in the town in which I now reside 
and teach, having attended the school at which I am employed. 
The setting of each of the juvenile novels is this town, thinly 
fictionalized. The inspiration for the stories come from both 
my past and current scene. I tend to use my own fading emo- 
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tional feelings about my own adolescence in Wayne with what- 
ever current trends, language and interests seem to be part of 
the contemporary scene. It helps, certainly, to be teaching the 
age group for which I write—I get a constant stimulus five 
days a week. And although my characters, despite what my 
students may think, having recognized the locations, are com- 
pletely fictional, they gain, I hope, a veneer of reality thanks 
to my familiarization with the middle school scene. 


“The town, the school, and, I suppose, the youth have all 
changed to a fair degree over the last twenty years. The territory 
bounded by my novels lies somewhere in between today and 
two decades ago—because of that, I do try constantly to avoid 
any material which is ‘dated’ and would tend to place the stories 
in any particular year or time.”’ 


DELANEY, Ned 1951- 


PERSONAL: Born July 6, 1951, in Glenridge, N.J.; son of 
Nicholas Thomas (a stockbroker) and Antoinette (an artist and 
writer; maiden name, Barret) Delaney. Education: Tufts Uni- 
versity, B.F.A., 1974; also studied at Boston Museum School 
and Art Institute of Boston. Politics: ‘‘Liberally Independent."’ 
Home and office: 172 Southern Ave., Essex, Mass. 01929. 


CAREER: Artist and writer. 


Ly 


WRITINGS—For children; all self-illustrated: One Dragon to 
Another, Houghton, 1976; Two Strikes Four Eyes, Houghton, 
1976; A Worm for Dinner, Houghton, 1977; Rufus the Doofus, 
Houghton, 1978; Bert and Barney, Houghton, 1979; Terrible 
Things Could Happen, Lothrop, 1982. Also author of story, 
‘Bones! Bones! Bones!"’ in Across the Fence, Ginn, 1982. 


Illustrator: David Harrison, Detective Bob and the Great Ape 
Escape, Parents’ Magazine Press, 1980; Patty Wolcott, 
EEEEEEK!, Addison-Wesley, 1981; Jeffery Allen, The Secret 
Life Mr. Weird, Little, Brown, 1982; Michael Delaney, The 
Marigold Monster, Unicorn Books, 1983. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘Mostly I write and illustrate children’s picture 
books. But sometimes I teach one or the other facets of chil- 
dren's books at a nearby college. And sometimes I am a com- 
mercial free-lance illustrator. 


“One reason why its tough for me to fill in my allotment of 
space in SIDELIGHTS is because generally I'm writing or 
illustrating instead of thinking of how to describe the process 
that goes into those two things. The actual results seem more 
important than a lively account of the soulful ruminations on 
the theme for the next book. It’s always a dilemma when I 
have to tell someone my thoughts that go into my books—I 
had always hoped that my books would offer the answers. 


Barney met Mean Muldoon, the toughest guy on the block. # (From Bert and Barney by Ned 


Delaney. Illustrated by the author.) 
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“But one pretty common question often asked is ‘How did you 
get started?’ The answer is: Laurel and Hardy, inertia, my 
mother, The Little Rascals, John Lennon and a process of 
elimination. 


‘‘When I was growing up, a common sight was my mother 
writing and drawing at the kitchen table. She was always work- 
ing or trying to get a children’s book published. Now she has 
a number of books published and is still working at the kitchen 
table. I guess it was through watching her that I came to believe 
writing and drawing were valuable ways to spend your time. 
I started doodling with great earnestness. 


“It was through a basic inertia and notebooks disproportion- 
ately full of doodles that led to my dismal grades in school 
and also to my current occupation. Early on, there were a 
number of courses in school in which I saw little value; a 
viewpoint that was enhanced as | got older and found myself 
spending an hour each school day in earth science and similar 
subjects. I doodled in these classes, doodling being a funny 
word for random sketches in my notebooks. Just as | thought, 
earth science wasn't much of a make or break factor in entering 
the adult world, but doodling was—it was how I learned to 
draw. 


“In 1964, when I was in eighth grade, the Beatles were om- 
nipresent and John Lennon published two books, A Spaniard 
in the Works and In His Own Write. They were slim books, 
later combined into one, and full of absurd one page long 
stories, illustrated with scratchy line drawings. It was great 
stuff. I wanted to do the same. I did. I wrote stories and 
illustrated them and collected them into two books. A few 
friends found them amusing but they were pretty terrible in 
retrospect. Still, I was enthralled with my attempt and shyly 
showed them to a teacher. He taught Speech I—another be- 
fuddling subject in my estimation. It was this teacher who 
offered the sage advice for my future—refrigeration repair. I 
still know nothing about refrigerators aside from their ability 
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to keep things cold, but it was back then that I began to learn 
about how to write a story. 


“*Perhaps the two things most important to me are a sense of 
humor and imagination. Humor not so much in the ‘take-my- 
wife-please’ joke sense, but just funny things that happen daily. 
Translating that humor into my work is important. Imagination 
has almost never been a problem for me—very early it was 
clear I could tell convincing lies. ‘Embellishments’ is the term 
a sympathetic friend recently used. But creating an imaginary 
world full of preposterous characters is a good use for my 
ability to manipulate reality. 


‘Aside from what might be construed as inherited comedic 
genes, my humor and imagination were largely defined during 
my stint at Lincoln Elementary School. I have inclement weather 
and the principal at Lincoln to thank—whenever it rained, the 
school was ushered into the auditorium after lunch for that 
funny time in a school day called recess. We saw an amazing 
variety of old Laure] and Hardy films, and also probably every 
film The Little Rascals ever made. I loved those movies and 
wished I lived in the worlds they portrayed. Later, W. C. Fields 
and the Marx Brothers added to a vocabulary of comedy and 
imagination I was developing. In a farfetched way, the people 
and antics I saw back then are in my books now—disguised. 
Thinking about that comedy makes me realize perhaps its only 
flaw—it was only comedy and had no substance. As funny as 
a children’s book can be, it has to have more to sustain it than 
the punch line to its joke. 


“Eventually, I did manage to get through high school and 
college (no easy task) and was faced with what to do in life, 
or more accurately, how to survive. The process of elimination 
figures into things now—most occupations were immediately 
ruled out. Especially jobs remotely connected to earth science, 
or anything requiring an adeptness in algebra, trigonometry 
and calculus. There wasn’t much in the employment ads for a 
job whose criteria demanded ‘some ability at writing and draw- 
ing; must have strong sense of imagination and sense of hu- 
mor.” It was clear that being involved with children’s books 
would be a wonderful way to make a living. 


“‘Being at the right place at the right time was tremendously 
beneficial to getting me started in the business. The juvenile 
department at Houghton Mifflin is very good at recognizing 
potential in people who later go on to be involved with books. 
I was indeed fortunate to have an editor say, after looking at 
my ragged portfolio, that if I could come up with an idea, they 
might be interested in publishing it. The idea for my first book, 
One Dragon to Another, was a gift from my mother and the 
idea became a text and drawings, culminating in a contract and 
eventually, a published book. I've stumbled and faltered, but 
since then, that has been my career. 


“‘Even though I have no way of knowing if I'll be writing and 
illustrating children’s books twenty years from now, I do know 
whatever winds up being my work, it will have nothing to do 
with earth science!’’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: ‘‘Other than my work 
in children’s books, I don’t have many hobbies and so on. 
That must seem like I’m pretty dull to spend much time around, 
but writing and drawing, in one form or another are the kinds 
of things most people do as their hobby. In a bizarre way, its 
like having your cake and eating it too. I do have one consuming 
passion outside of books. I’m embarrassed to admit this, but 
Ireally like sport cars. I somehow missed the car phase in high 
school and I suppose I'm making up for lost time. Over the 
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years, I buy sport cars and fix them up very slowly, not having 
unlimited finances. Then I go on to another car, selling the 
old one or losing it to some catastrophe. Someday, in the once 
upon a time scheme of things, I'd like to have a Porsche 
Speedster. 


“Oh! music is very, very vital and important to me. A frus- 
trated and tone deaf musician, I listen to one form or another 
of music all the time: especially when I’m working. I'm firmly 
enmeshed in the late 60s rock and roll.”’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Fourth Book of Junior Authors 


& Illustrators, New York: H.W. Wilson Company, 1978. 


DeWIT, Dorothy May Knowles 1916(?)- 
1980 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born about 1916; died June 19, 1980. 
Dorothy DeWit was an author, librarian, and member of the 
Newbery-Caldecott-Wilder Awards Committees. The head of 
Children’s Services at the Maple Heights (Ohio) Regional Li- 
brary, DeWit graduated from Shauffler College, later obtaining 
her M.S.L.S. from Case Western Reserve University. She joined 
the Maple Heights branch library after returning from Curacao, 
Netherlands Antilles, where she lived for nine years. Besides 
her involvement with the Caldecott and Newbery awards, DeWit 
was a member of the American Library Association's Notable 
Books Re-evaluation Committee between 1971 and 1975. A 
popular storyteller, Dorothy DeWit wrote Children's Faces 
Looking-Up, a book on storytelling in the classroom. She also 
has an interest in folklore which is reflected in her children’s 
book The Talking Stone: An Anthology of Native American 
Tales and Legends, a group of Indian folk tales which she 
edited. The book was chosen as an ALA Notable Children’s 
Book in 1979. Obituaries: School Library Journal, August, 
1980; Horn Book, October, 1980. 


DISNEY, Walt(er Elias) 1901-1966 
(Retlaw Yensid) 


PERSONAL: Born December 5, 1901, in Chicago, Ill,; died 
December 15, 1966, in Burbank, Calif,; son of Elias (a building 
contractor and later a farmer) and Flora (a school teacher; 
maiden name, Call) Disney; married Lillian Marie Bounds (a 
secretary and one of Disney’s first employees), July 13, 1925; 
children: Diane (Mrs. Ron Miller), Sharon (Mrs. William Ster- 
ling Lund). Education: Attended Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, 1917, and Kansas City Art Institute, 1919. Politics: Re- 
publican. Religion: Protestant. 


CAREER: Before beginning his own cartoon studio, Disney 
held various positions, including mail sorter, newspaper boy, 
factory worker, commercial artist, and cartoonist; early film 
endeavors included ‘‘Newman Laugh-O-Grams,"’ 1920-22, 
“Alice in Cartoonland”’ series, 1923-26, and cartoons based 
on the character Oswald the Rabbit, 1926-28; Walt Disney 
Productions (parent company of Walt Disney Music Co., Won- 
derland Music Co., Buena Vista Distributors, Buena Vista 
International, MAPO Inc., Walt Disney Travel Co., Walt Dis- 
ney Educational Media Co., and Walt Disney World), Bur- 
bank, Calif., president and chairman of the board, 1929-60, 
director, 1929-45, executive producer, 1960-66; Walter Elias 
Disney (WED) Enterprises (family entertainment and recrea- 
tional company), founder and owner, 1952-65, through this 


WALT DISNEY 


company Disney created the amusement park Disneyland which 
opened in Anaheim, Calif., 1955, and Disney World, which 
opened in Orlando, Fla., 1971. Disney was instrumental in 
establishing, and served on the board of directors of the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of the Arts, founded in 1961 and Valencia, 
Calif., by the amalgamation of the Los Angeles Conservatory 
of Music and Chouinard Art Institute. 


WARTIME SERVICE: Disney served in the Red Cross Am- 
bulance Corps during World War I as an ambulance supply 
driver in France. During World War II more than 90% of the 
facilities of Walt Disney Productions was involved in govern- 
ment-related work like producing Armed Forces training films, 
propaganda films (like the Academy Award-winning short sub- 
ject ‘‘Der Fiihrer’s Face’), the 1943 feature film ‘‘Victory 
through Air Power,’’ and educational films distributed around 
the world by the U.S. State Department. Member: American 
Society of the French Legion of Honor, Order De Molay, 
Variety Clubs International, Riviera Club of Santa Monica, 
Writers and Athletic Clubs of Hollywood; Disney was also an 
honorary life member of American Forestry Association, 
American Guild of Variety Artists, American Institute of Cin- 
ematography, Art Workers Guild of London, Association of 
Cinematographers of Argentina, California State Park Rangers 
Association, Izaak Walton League of America, National As- 
sociation of Children of America Colonists, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Screen Directors Guild, Society of 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers, Southern California 
Academy of Sciences, Sierra Club. 
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(From the animated movie “Pinocchio.” Copyright 1940 by Walt Disney Productions.) 


Disney 


AWARDS, HONORS: Disney received over 950 awards and 
citations including 48 Academy Awards, the first one for 
“‘Flowers and Trees,’’ 1932, and seven Emmy Awards. He 
also received many personal and professional awards, including 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom, the Irving G. Thalberg 
Memorial Awards, Legion of Honor from France, the Most 
Noble Order of the Crown of Thailand, National Order of the 
Southern Cross from Brazil, Order of the Aztec Eagle from 
Mexican Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cross of Merit from the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Cecil B. De Mille Award, Out- 
standing Achievement Award from the Freedoms Foundation, 
and the Ambassador of Freedom Award from the Freedoms 
Foundation. He also received honorary degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Yale University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Chouinard Art Institute, and University of California 
at Los Angeles. After Disney’s death the U.S. Post Office 
issued a commemorative stamp in his honor. 


SPECIAL MENTION: Many hundreds of artists, animators, 
story men, and technicians contributed to the achievement of 
the Walt Disney Studios. Some of the major animators in- 
cluded: Ub Iwerks, Disney's earliest collaborator, the designer 
of Mickey Mouse, and the man responsible for many of the 
Studios’ technical innovations, (including the multiplane cam- 
era technique), Ward Kimball, Les Clark, Frank Thomas, Milt 
Kahl, John Lounsbery, Ollie Johnston, Marc Davis, Woolie 
Reitherman, Eric Larson, Norm Ferguson, Art Babbitt, Grim 
Natwick, Ham Luske, Freddy Moore, Bill Tytla, Fred Spencer, 
and Preston Blair. New York’s Whitney Museum of American 
Art presented the exhibition ‘‘Disney Animations and Ani- 
mators,”’ 1981, featuring the individual contributions of many 
of the Disney animators. 
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FILMS—AIl produced by Walt Disney Productions; animated 
short subjects (selected): ‘‘Mickey Mouse’’ (silent), 1928; 
“Steamboat Willie’’ (sound; voice of Mickey Mouse provided 
by Walt Disney), 1928; ‘‘The Skeleton Dance’’ (first in the 
**Silly Symphony”’ series which was based on musical themes 
and used no central character), 1929; ‘*The Chain Gang,"’ 1930 
(first appearance of Pluto although he was not so named until 
“The Moose Hunt,’’ 1931); ‘Flowers and Trees’’ (‘‘Silly 
Symphony”’ series; first in Technicolor; first Academy Award 
winner), 1932; **Mickey’s Revue’’ (first appearance of Goofy), 
1932; ‘Three Little Pigs,’’ 1933; ‘‘The Wise Little Hen’’ (first 
appearance of Donald Duck), 1934; ‘‘The Tortoise and the 
Hare,”’ 1934; ‘‘The Band Concert’’ (first Mickey Mouse car- 
toon in color), 1935; ‘Three Orphan Kittens,’’ 1935, ‘‘The 
Country Cousin,’’ 1936; ‘‘The Old Mill’ (first short subject 
to use the multiplane camera technique), 1937; ‘‘Ferdinand the 
Bull,”’ 1938; **The Ugly Duckling,’ 1939. 


“Lend a Paw,”’ 1941; ‘‘Der Fiihrer’s Face,’’ 1943, ‘‘Reason 
and Emotion,’’ 1943; ‘‘How to Play Football,’’ 1944; ‘‘Don- 
ald’s Crime,’’ 1945; *‘Squatter’s Rights,’* 1946; ‘‘Chip ‘n’ 
Dale, 1947; ‘‘Pluto’s Blue Note,’’ 1947; ‘‘Mickey and the 
Seal,”’ 1948; ‘‘Tea for Two Hundred,’’ 1948; ‘‘Toy Tinkers,’” 
1949; **The Brave Engineer,’’ 1950; ‘‘Lambert, the Sheepish 
Lion,’’ 1952; ‘‘The Alaskan Eskimo’’ (first of the ‘‘People 
and Places’’ series), 1953; ‘‘Melody’’ (Disney’s first 3-D car- 
toon), 1953; ‘Toot, Whistle, Plunk, and Boom’’ (Disney's 
first cartoon in Cinemascope), 1953; ‘Ben and Me,’’ 1953; 
‘*Pigs Is Pigs,’’ 1954; ‘‘No Hunting,”’ 1955; ‘‘The Truth about 
Mother Goose,’’ 1956; **Paul Bunyan,” 1958; *‘Noah’s Ark,"’ 
1959; ‘‘Goliath II,’’ 1960; ‘‘Winnie the Pooh and the Honey 
Tree,’’ 1966; ‘*Winnie the Pooh and the Blustery Day,’’ 1968. 


Seven very old and very tiny men were they. So old that they couldn't remember their ages; so 
small they could march under an ordinary dining-room table without bumping a single bald 
head. «(From Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. \lustrated by Walt Disney.) 
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Snow White ran into the woods. She had never been so frightened in her life. # (From Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. lilustrated by Walt Disney.) 


The Disney Studios produced short subjects on a regular basis 
through the mid-1950's, reaching a total of some 600 films, 
in addition to many more 16mm films and filmstrips for ed- 
ucational use, advertising purposes, and for television presen- 
tation. 


Animated feature-length films: ‘‘Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs"’ (from Grimm’s fairy tales), 1938; “*Pinocchio’’ (from 
the book by Carlo Collodi), 1940; ‘‘Fantasia’’ (with live action 
sequences featuring the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski), 1940; ‘*The Reluctant Dragon’’ (with live 
action sequences featuring Robert Benchley; shows interior of 
Disney studios), 1941; ‘‘Dumbo,”’ 1941; ‘‘Bambi’’ (from the 
book by Felix Salten), 1942; ‘‘Saludos Amigos’’ (with live 
action sequences featuring Walt Disney), 1943; ‘Victory through 
Air Power’’ (with live action), 1943; ‘“The Three Caballeros,”’ 
1945; *‘Make Mine Music,’’ 1946; ‘‘Song of the South’’ (with 
live action sequences starring James Baskett and Bobby Dris- 
coll; from Tales of Uncle Remus by Joel Chandler Harris), 
1946; ‘‘Fun and Fancy Free’’ (with live action; based on an 
adaptation of the story ‘‘Bongo’’ by Sinclair Lewis), 1947; 
“‘Melody Time,’’ 1948; ‘‘So Dear to My Heart’’ (with live 
action sequences starring Burl Ives and Beulah Bondi; based 
on Midnight and Jeremiah by Sterling North), 1948; *‘Ichabod 
and Mr. Toad’’ (based on The Wind in the Willows by Kenneth 


Grahame and ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ by Washington 
Irving), 1949. 


“‘Cinderella’’ (from the Story by Charles Perrault), 1950; **Al- 
ice in Wonderland’’ (from the books by Lewis Carroll), 1951; 
“*Peter Pan’’ (adapted from the play by James M. Barrie), 
1953; ‘‘Lady and the Tramp"’ (based on an original story by 
Ward Greene), 1955; ‘‘Sleeping Beauty’’ (from the story by 
Charles Perrault), 1959; ‘101 Dalmations’’ (from the book by 
Dodie Smith), 1961; ‘‘The Sword in the Stone’’ (from the book 
by T. H. White), 1963; ‘‘The Jungle Book’’ (suggested by 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Mowgli’’ stories), 1967; ‘‘The Aristo- 
cats,’’ 1970; ‘‘Robin Hood,’’ 1973; ‘‘The Rescuers,’’ 1977; 
“‘The Fox and the Hound,’’ 1981. 


True-Life Adventures (live-action documentary wildlife se- 
ries): ‘‘Seal Island,’’ 1948; ‘‘In Beaver Valley,’’ 1950; ‘*Na- 
ture’s Half-Acre,’’ 1951; ‘‘Water Birds,’ 1952; ‘‘Bear Coun- 
try,”’ 1953; [All preceeding titles are two-reel short subjects; 
succeeding titles are all full-length features.] ‘‘The Living De- 
sert,’’ 1953; ‘‘The Vanishing Prairie,”’ 1954; ‘‘The African 
Lion,”’ 1955; ‘‘Secrets of Life,’ 1956; ‘‘White Wilderness,”* 
1958; ‘Jungle Cat,’’ 1960; ‘‘The Best of Walt Disney's True 
Life Adventures,’’ 1975. 


Disney 
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Live-action feature-length films: ‘‘Treasure Island’’ (starring 
Robert Newton and Bobby Driscoll; from the novel by Robert 
Louis Stevenson), 1950; ‘‘The Story of Robin Hood’’ (starring 
Richard Todd and Joan Rice), 1952; ‘‘The Sword and the 
Rose’’ (starring Richard Todd and Glynis Johns; from When 
Knighthood Was in "lower by Charles Major), 1953; “Rob 
Roy, the Highland Rogue’ (starring Richard Todd and Glynis 
Johns), 1954; ‘20,000 Leagues Under the Sea’ (starring Kirk 
Douglas and James Mason; from the novel by Jules Verne), 
1954; ‘Davy Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier’’ (starring 
Fess Parker and Buddy Ebsen), 1955; ‘‘The Littlest Outlaw” 
(starring Pedro Armendariz and Joseph Calleia), 1955; ‘The 
Great Locomotive Chase’’ (starring Fess Parker and Jeffrey 
Hunter), 1956; ‘Davy Crockett and the River Pirates’’ (starring 
Fess Parker and Buddy Ebsen), 1956; ‘‘Westward Ho the Wa- 
gons’” (starring Fess Parker and Kathleen Crowley; based on 
a novel by Mary Jane Carr), 1956. 


‘Johnny Tremain’’ (starring Hal Stalmaster and Luana Patten; 
from the novel by Esther Forbes), 1957; ‘*Perri’’ (with ani- 
mated sequences; based on a novel by Felix Salten), 1957; 
“Old Yeller’’ (starring Dorothy McGuire, Fess Parker, and 


Tommy Kirk; from the novel by Fred Gipson), 1957; ‘‘The 
Light in the Forest’ (starring James MacArthur and Carol 
Lynley; from the book by Conrad Richter), 1958; **Tonka’’ 
(starring Sal Mineo and Phillip Carey; based on Commanche 
by David Appel), 1958; “‘The Shaggy Dog’’ (starring Fred 
MacMurray and Jean Hagen; suggested by Felix Salten’s The 
Hound of Florence), 1959; ‘‘Darby O’Gill and the Little Peo- 
ple’’ (starring Albert Sharpe and Sean Connery; suggested by 
H. T. Kavanaugh’s ‘‘Darby O’Gill’’ stories), 1959; ‘*Third 
Man on the Mountain"’ (starring Michael Rennie and James 
MacArthur; based on Banner in the Sky by James Ramsey 
Ullman), 1959. 


“Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus’’ (starring Kevin 
Corcoran and Henry Calvin; from the novel by James Otis 
Kaler), 1960; ‘Kidnapped’ (starring Peter Finch and James 
MacArthur; from the novel by Robert Louis Stevenson), 1960; 
“*Pollyana’’ (starring Hayley Mills and Jane Wyman, from the 
book by Eleanor H. Porter), 1960; ‘*Ten Who Dared’’ (starring 
Brian Keith and John Beal; based on the journal of Major John 
Wesley Powell), 1960; ‘*The Swiss Family Robinson’ (star- 
ring John Mills and Dorothy MacGuire; based on the book by 
Johann Wyss), 1960; ‘The Sign of Zorro”’ (starring Guy Wil- 


(From the movie “Mary Poppins,” starring Dick Van Dyke and Julie Andrews, based on the 
book Mary Poppins: From A to Z by Pamela Travers. Copyright © 1964 by Walt Disney 
Productions.) 
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liams and Henry Calvin; based on Johnston McCulley’s ‘‘Zorro"’ 
stories), 1960. 


“The Absent Minded Professor’’ (starring Fred MacMurray 
and Nancy Olson; from the book by Samuel W. Taylor), 1961; 
“The Parent Trap’’ (starring Hayley Mills and Maureen O'Hara; 
based on Das Doppelte Lottchen by Erich Kastner), 1961; 
“Nikki, Wild Dog of the North’’ (starring Jean Couter and 
Emile Genest; based on a novel by James Oliver Curwood), 
1961; ‘‘Greyfriars Bobby’* (starring Donald Crisp and Laur- 
ence Naismith; based on the novel by Eleanor Atkinson), 1961; 
‘*Babes in Toyland"’ (starring Ray Bolger and Tommy Sands; 
based on the operetta by Victor Herbert), 1961; ‘‘Moon Pilot” 
(starring Tom Tryon and Brian Keith; based on a story by 
Robert Buckner), 1962; ‘‘Bon Voyage"’ (starring Fred 
MacMurray and Jane Wyman; from the book by Marrijane and 
Joseph Hayes), 1962; **Big Red"’ (starring Walter Pidgeon and 
Giles Payant; from the novel by Jim Kjelgaard), 1962; ‘*Almost 
Angels’’ (starring Peter Weck and Hans Holt), 1962; ‘‘The 
Legend of Lobo’’ (with music by the Sons of the Pioneers; 
based on a story by Ernest Thompson Seton), 1962; **In Search 
of the Castaways”’ (starring Hayley Mills and Maurice Chev- 
alier; from Captain Grant's Children by Jules Verne), 1962 


“*Son of Flubber"’ (starring Fred MacMurray and Nancy Olson; 
based on a story by Samuel W. Taylor and the ‘‘Danny Dunn’’ 
series), 1963; ‘‘Miracle of the White Stallions’* (starring Rob- 
ert Taylor and Dorothy McGuire; based on The Dancing White 
Horses of Vienna by Colonel Alois Podhajsky), 1963; ‘‘Savage 
Sam”’ (starring Brian Keith and Tommy Kirk; from the novel 
by Fred Gipson), 1963; ‘‘Summer Magic’’ (starring Hayley 
Mills, Burl Ives, and Dorothy McGuire; based on Mother Car- 
ey’s Chickens by Kate Douglas Wiggin), 1963; *‘The Incredible 
Journey"’ (starring Emile Genest and John Drainie; from the 
book by Sheila Burnford), 1963; ‘Dr. Syn, Alias the Scare- 
crow’ (starring Patrick McGoohan), 1964; ‘*The Misadven- 
tures of Merlin Jones’ (starring Tommy Kirk and Annette 
Funicello; based on a story by Bill Walsh), 1964; ‘‘A Tiger 
Walks’’ (starring Brian Keith and Vera Miles; based on a novel 
by Ian Niall), 1964; **The Three Lives of Thomasina’’ (starring 
Patrick McGoohan and Susan Hampshire; based on Thomasina 
by Paul Gallico), 1964; ‘*The Moon Spinners’’ (starring Hayley 
Mills and Eli Wallach; based on the novel by Mary Stewart), 
1964; ‘‘Mary Poppins"’ (starring Julie Andrews and Dick Van 
Dyke; with animated sequences; based on the ‘‘Mary Poppins’ 
series by P. L. Travers), 1964; ‘‘Emil and the Detectives’’ 
(starring Walter Slezak and Bryan Russell; based on the book 
by Erich Kastner), 1964 


(Disney's spectacular tree house for the movie “The Swiss Family Robinson,” later inspired a 
popular attraction at both Disneyland and Walt Disney World.) 


Disney 
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(From the movie “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” Copyright 1938 by Walt Disney 


Productions.) 


“Those Calloways’’ (starring Brian Keith and Vera Miles; 
based on Swiftwater by Paul Annixter), 1965; ‘The Monkey's 
Uncle’’ (starring Tommy Kirk and Annette Funicello), 1965; 
“That Darn Cat’’ (starring Hayley Mills and Dean Jones; based 
on Undercover Cat by The Gordons), 1965; ‘‘The Ugly Dachs- 
hund"’ (starring Dean Jones and Suzanne Pleshette; from the 
book by G. B. Stern), 1966; *‘Lt. Robin Crusoe, U.S.N.”” 
(starring Dick Van Dyke and Nancy Kwan; based on a story 
by Retlaw Yensid, a pseudonym of Walt Disney), 1966; ‘‘The 
Fighting Prince of Donegal’’ (starring Peter McEnery and Su- 
san Hampshire; based on Red Hugh: Prince of Donegal by 
Robert T. Reilly), 1966; ‘Follow Me, Boys!"’ (starring Fred 
MacMurray and Vera Miles; based on God and My Country 
by MacKinlay Kantor), 1966; ‘‘Run, Appaloosa, Run’’ (star- 
ring Adele Palacios; narrated by Rex Allen), 1966; ‘Monkeys, 
Go Home!"” (starring Maurice Chevalier, Dean Jones, and Yvette 
Mimieux; based on The Monkeys by G. K. Wilkinson), 1967; 
“The Adventures of Bullwhip Griffin’’ (starring Roddy 
MacDowall and Suzanne Pleshette; based on By the Great Horn 
Spoon by Sid Fleischman), 1967; ‘‘The Gnome-Mobile”’ (star- 
ring Walter Brennan; based on the story by Upton Sinclair), 
1967; “The Happiest Millionaire’’ (starring Fred MacMurray 
and Greer Garson; based on the book and play by Kyle Crichton 
and Cordelia Drexel Biddle), 1967; ‘‘Blackbeard’s Ghost’’ 
(starring Peter Ustinov and Dean Jones; from the book by Ben 
Stahl), 1967; “‘Charlie the Lonesome Cougar”’ (with Ron Brown 
and narrated by Rex Allen), 1967. 


“‘Never a Dull Moment” (starring Dick Van Dyke and Edward 
G. Robinson; based on a book by John Godey), 1968; **The 
One and Only, Genuine, Original Family Band”’ (starring Wal- 
ter Brennan and Buddy Ebsen; from a book by Laura Bower 
Van Nuys), 1968; ‘“The Horse in the Gray Flannel Suit’’ (star- 
ring Dean Jones and Diane Baker; based on The Year of the 
Horse by Eric Hatch), 1968; ‘‘The Love Bug" (starring Dean 
Jones and Michele Lee; based on a story by Gordon Buford), 
1968; ‘‘The Computer Wore Tennis Shoes’ (starring Kurt Rus- 
sell and Cesar Romero), 1969; *‘Rascal’’ (starring Steve For- 
rest and Bill Mumy; based on the book by Sterling North), 
1969; **Smith’’ (starring Glenn Ford and Nancy Olson; based 
on Breaking Smith's Quarter Horse by Paul St. Pierre), 1969; 
“‘Hang Your Hat on the Wind’’ (starring Ric Natoli and Judson 
Pratt), 1969; ‘‘Don’t Look Now’’ (starring Terry-Thomas and 
Louis de Funes), 1969; ‘‘The Boatniks’’ (starring Robert Morse 
and Stefanie Powers), 1970; ‘‘King of the Grizzlies’? (starring 
John Yenso and Chris Wiggins), 1970. 


“The Barefoot Executive’’ (starring Joe Flynn and Kurt Rus- 
sell), 1971; ‘‘Bedknobs and Broomsticks’ (starring Angela 
Lansbury and David Tomlinson), 1971; ‘‘Scandalous John’’ 
(starring Brian Keith and Alfonzo Arau), 1971; ‘*$1,000,000 
Duck”’ (starring Dean Jones and Sandy Duncan), 1971; ‘Wild 
Country"’ (starring Steve Forrest and Vera Miles), 1971; ‘‘The 
Biscuit Eater’’ (starring Johnny Whitaker and Geroge Spell), 
1972; ‘‘Now You See Him, Now You Don’t’’ (starring Kurt 
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Russell and Joe Flynn), 1972; ‘‘Napoleon and Samantha’’ (star- 
ring Johnny Whitaker and Jodie Foster), 1972; ‘‘One Little 
Indian’’ (starring James Garner), 1973; ‘‘Snowball Express’” 
(starring Dean Jones and Nancy Olson), 1973; ‘*Charley and 
the Angel’’ (starring Fred MacMurray and Cloris Leachman), 
1973; ‘“The World’s Greatest Athlete’’ (starring Jan-Michael 
Vincent and Tim Conway), 1973. 


“‘Superdad”’ (starring Bob Crane and Barbara Rush), 1974; 
“Castaway Cowboy”’ (starring James Garner and Vera Miles), 
1974; ‘‘Herbie Rides Again’ (starring Ken Berry and Helen 
Hayes), 1974; ‘‘Island at the Top of the World”’ (starring David 
Hartman and Donald Sinden), 1974; ‘‘The Apple Dumpling 
Gang’’ (starring Bill Bixby and Susan Clark), 1975; “‘The 
Bears and I’’ (starring Patrick Wayne and Chief Dan George), 
1975; ‘Escape to Witch Mountain"? (starring Eddie Albert and 
Ray Milland), 1975; ‘‘One of Our Dinosaurs Is Missing’’ (star- 
ring Helen Hayes and Peter Ustinov), 1975; ‘‘The Strongest 
Man in the World”’ (starring Kurt Russell and Joe Flynn, 1975; 
‘‘Gus’’ (starring Edward Asner and Don Knotts), 1976; ‘‘No 
Deposit, No Return’’ (starring David Niven and Darren 
McGavin), 1976; ‘‘Ride a Wild Pony”’ (starring Michael Craig 
and John Meillon), 1976; ‘‘The Shaggy D. A.”’ (starring Dean 
Jones, Tim Conway, and Suzanne Pleshette), 1976; ‘“Treasure 
of Matecumbe”’ (starring Robert Foxworth and Peter Ustinov), 
1976. 


‘Herbie Goes to Monte Carlo’’ (starring Dean Jones and Don 
Knotts), 1977; ‘‘The Littlest Horse Thieves’’ (starring Alastair 
Sim, and Peter Barkworth), 1977; ‘‘Pete’s Dragon"’ (starring 
Helen Reddy and Jim Dale; with animation), 1977; ‘‘Freaky 
Friday’’ (starring Barbara Harris and Jodie Foster), 1977; ‘‘Re- 
turn from Witch Mountain’’ (starring Bette Davis and Chris- 
topher Lee), 1978; ‘*Candleshoe"’ (starring David Niven and 
Helen Hayes), 1978; ‘‘The Cat from Outer Space’’ (starring 
Ken Berry and Sandy Duncan), 1978; ‘‘Hot Lead and Cold 
Feet’’ (starring Jim Dale and Karen Valentine), 1978; ‘‘The 
North Avenue Irregulars’’ (starring Edward Herrman and Bar- 
bara Harris), 1979; ‘‘Take Down"’ (starring Edward Herrman 
and Lorenzo Lamas), 1979; ‘“The Apple Dumpling Gang Rides 
Again’’ (starring Tim Conway and Don Knotts), 1979; ‘*The 
Black Hole’’ (starring Anthony Perkins and Maximilian Schell), 
1979; ‘‘The Spaceman and King Arthur’’ (starring Jim Dale 
and Ron Moody), 1979; ‘*The Devil and Max Devlin’ (starring 
Bill Cosby and Eliott Gould), 1980; ‘‘Night Crossing’’ (star- 
ring John Hurt, Jane Alexander, and Beau Bridges), 1982. 


TELEVISION: Weekly one-hour series, including cartoons, 
drama, mystery, action-adventure, educational, comedy, and 
nature and science studies; title varied: (on ABC-TV) ‘‘Dis- 
neyland,”’ October, 1954-September, 1958; ‘‘Walt Disney Pre- 
sents’’ (three rotating series; ‘“The Nine Lives of Elfego Baca,’ 
starring Robert Loggia and Robert Simon; ‘*The Swamp Fox,”’ 
starring Leslie Nielsen and Barbara Eiler; and ‘‘Texas John 
Slaughter,”’ starring Tom Tryon and Harry Carey, Jr.), Sep- 
tember, 1958-June, 1959; ‘‘Walt Disney’s Adventure Time,”’ 
September, 1958-September, 1959; ‘“Walt Disney's World,” 
October, 1959-September, 1961; (on NBC-TV) ‘‘Walt Dis- 
ney’s Wonderful World of Color.’’ September, 1961-Septem- 
ber, 1981; (on CBS-TV) ‘‘Walt Disney,’’ September, 1981—. 


‘Mickey Mouse Club,’ October, 1955-September, 1959, ABC- 
TV, daily one-hour series of varied entertainment for children, 
live and filmed, with Disney cartoons and episodic series (like 
‘Spin and Marty’’ and ‘The Hardy Boys’’), produced in both 
30- and 60-minute versions, hosted by Jimmie Dodd and fea- 
turing a cast of 44 *‘Mousketeers,”’ including Annette Funi- 
cello, Kevin Corcoran, Tommy Kirk, Johnny Crawford, and 
Tim Considine. 


Disney 


“Zorro,”’ September, 1957-September, 1959, ABC-TV, weekly 
30-minute dramatic series, starring Guy Williams, Richard An- 
derson, and Annette Funicello. 


ADAPTATIONS—Selected books derived from Disney films; 
Mickey Mouse books: The Adventures of Mickey Mouse, two 
volumes, McKay, 1931-32; Mickey Mouse and Pluto, Whit- 
man, 1936; The Country Cousin, McKay, 1937; Mickey and 
the Beanstalk (from the film ‘‘Fun and Fancy Free’’; illustra- 
tions adapted by Campbell Grant), Grosset, 1947, new edition, 
Random House, 1973; Annie North Bedford (pseudonym of 
Jane Werner Watson), Mickey Mouse Birthday Book (illustra- 
tions adapted by Campbell Grant), Simon & Schuster, 1953, 
new edition, Random House, 1978; The Sorcerer's Apprentice, 
Random House, 1973; The Brave Little Tailor, Random House, 
1974; Mickey Mouse Club, Golden Press, 1975; The Adven- 
tures of Mickey Mouse (contains The Adventures of Mickey 
Mouse and Mickey Mouse and His Horse Tanglefoot), 50th 
birthday edition, McKay, 1978; Mickey Mouse (comic strip 
collection), Abbeville, 1978; Mickey Mouse and the Marvelous 
Smell Machine Machine (a scratch-and-sniff book), Golden 
Press, 1979; Mickey Mouse Joins the Foreign Legion, Abbe- 
ville, 1981; Mickey Mouse Meets Robin Hood, Abbeville, 1981, 


Donald Duck books: Donald Duck, Whitman, 1935; Donald 
Duck in the High Andes (from the film ‘Saludos Amigos’’), 
Grosset, 1943; Jane Werner, Donald Duck's Toy Train (from 
the film ‘‘Out of Scale’’; illustrations adapted by Dick Kelsey 
and Bill Justice), Simon & Schuster, 1950; A. N. Bedford, 
Donald Duck and the Witch (from the film ‘‘Tricks or Treats’’; 
illustrations adapted by Dick Kelsey), Simon & Schuster, 1953; 
Donald Duck and Chip ‘n’ Dale (illustrations adapted by Stan 
Walsh and Gene Wolfe), Whitman, 1954; Donald Duck Treas- 
ury (adapted from the stories of A. N. Bedford by Dick Kel- 
sey), Golden Press, 1960; Donald Duck (comic strip collec- 
tion), Abbeville, 1978; Donald Duck Goes Camping, Whitman, 
1979; Donald Duck, It's Playtime!, Golden Press, 1980; Don- 
ald Duck and the Golden Helmet, Abbeville, 1981. 


Pinocchio books: Pinocchio, Random House, 1939, new edi- 
tion, Dutton, 1979; Figaro and Cleo, Random House, 1940; 
Honest John and Giddy, Random House, 1940; Jiminy Cricket, 
Random House, 1940; Pinocchio and His Puppet Show Ad- 
ventures, Random House, 1973. 


Bambi books: Bambi, Simon & Schuster, 1941, new edition, 
Dutton, 1979; Thumper, Grosset, 1942; Bambi: Friends of the 
Forest, Golden Press, 1976; Bambi’ s Fragrant Forest, Golden 
Press, 1976; Thumper’s Race, Golden Press, 1976. 


Uncle Remus books: Uncle Remus Stories (retold by H. Marion 
Palmer [also known as Helen Geisel]; illustrations adapted by 
Al Dempster and Bill Justice), Simon & Schuster, 1947, re- 
printed, Golden Press, 1966; Brer Rabbit and His Friends, 
Random House, 1973; Uncle Remus Brer Rabbit Stories, Golden 
Press, 1977; Brer Rabbit Saves His Skin, Random House, 1979. 


Winnie-the-Pooh books: Walt Disney's Story of Winnie-the- 
Pooh and the Honey Tree, Golden Press, 1965; Winnie-the- 
Pooh Meets Tigger, Golden Press, 1973; Winnie-the-Pooh: The 
Unbouncing of Tigger, Golden Press, 1974; Winnie-the-Pooh 
and Tigger Too, Random House, 1975; Walt Disney Presents 
Winnie-the-Pooh and His Friends, Golden Press, 1976; Hello, 
Winnie-the-Pooh (six-book set), Golden Press, 1977; Winnie- 
the-Pooh Hungry for Honey, Golden Press, 1977; Pooh and 
Piglet’s Book of Big and Little, Golden Press, 1979; Winnie- 
the-Pooh, Dutton, 1979; Pooh's Potful of Fun, Golden Press, 
1980; Winnie-the-Pooh’s Blanket Book, Dutton, 1980; Who's 
Who with Pooh, Golden Press, 1980; Pooh's Adventures with 
Words, Dutton, 1981. 
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(Disney combined the poetic fantasy of Goethe and the musical imagery of Paul Dukas, in“The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice,” in the Mickey Mouse segment of “Fantasia.” Released by RKO Radio 
Pictures, 1940.) 
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Bambi and his father. #(From the animated movie “Bambi,” based on the book by Felix Salten. 
Walt Disney Productions, released by RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1946.) 
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(From the animated movie “Winnie the Pooh and the Honey Tree,” with the voice of Sterling 
Holloway as Pooh, based on the story by A.A. Milne. Copyright © 1965 by Walt Disney 
Productions.) 


Other books: The ‘‘Pop-Up’’ Silly Symphonies, Blue Ribbon 
Books, 1933; The Wise Little Hen, McKay, 1934; The Three 
Orphan Kittens, McKay, 1935; The Tortoise and the Hare, 
McKay, 1935; The Country Cousin, McKay, 1935; Hiawatha, 
McKay, 1937, new edition, Random House, 1979; Forest 
Friends from Snow White, Grosset, 1938; The Ugly Duckling, 
Whitman, 1939, new edition, Golden Press, 1976; Dumbo, 
Walt Disney Productions, 1941, new edition, Random House, 
1978; The Story of the Reluctant Dragon (introduced by Robert 
Benchley), Garden City Publishing, 1941; The Gremlins (based 
on a story by Roald Dahl), Random House, 1943; H. Marion 
Palmer, The Three Caballeros, Random House, 1944; Bongo 
(from the film ‘‘Fun and Fancy Free’’; illustrated by Edgar 
Starr), Simon & Schuster, 1947; Peter and the Wolf (from the 
film ’‘Make Mine Music’; illustrations adapted by D. Kelsey), 
Simon & Schuster, 1947, new edition, Random House, 1974; 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (illustrations adapted by 
Ken O’Brien and A. Dempster), Simon & Schuster, 1948, new 
edition, Golden Press, 1952; The Three Little Pigs (illustrations 
adapted by Milt Banta and A. Dempster), Simon & Schuster, 
1948, new edition, Golden Press, 1976. 


The Adventures of Mr Toad (from the film *‘Ichabod and Mr. 
Toad’; illustrations adapted by John Hench), Simon & Schus- 


ter, 1949; Johnny Appleseed (from the film ‘Melody Time’’; 
illustrations adapted by Ted Parmalee), Simon & Schuster, 
1949; Cinderella (story adapted by Jane Werner; illustrations 
adapted by Retta Scott Worcester), Simon & Schuster, 1950, 
new edition, Random House, 1974; Once upon a Wintertime 
(from the film ‘‘Melody Time’’; illustrations adapted by Tom 
Oreb), Simon & Schuster, 1950; So Dear to My Heart (story 
adapted by Helen Palmer; illustrations adapted by Bill Peet), 
Simon & Schuster, 1950; Alice In Wonderland (illustrations 
adapted by A. Dempster), Simon & Schuster, 1951, new edi- 
tion, Golden Press, 1978; Peter Pan (adapted by Samuel Arm- 
strong), Whitman, 1952, new edition, Dutton, 1979; Mother 
Goose (illustrations adapted by A. Dempster), Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1952, new edition, Golden Press, 1979; A. N. Bedford, 
Noah's Ark (illustrations adapted by Campbell Grant), Simon 
& Schuster, 1952; Betty Ren Wright, Bear Country (illustrated 
by Edward and Stephani Godwin), Whitman,. 1954; Beaver 
Valley (story adapted by B. R. Wright; illustrations by Marjorie 
Hartwell), Whitman, 1954; Ben and Me (illustrations adapted 
by C. Grant), Simon & Schuster, 1954; Jane Werner and oth- 
ers, The Living Desert, Simon & Schuster, 1954; 20,000 Leagues 
under the Sea (illustrations adapted by C. Grant), Simon & 
Schuster, 1954. 


The Adventures of Robin Hood, Simon & Schuster, 1955, new 
edition, Golden Press, 1973; Elizabeth Beecher, Davy Crock- 
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(From the animated movie “Dumbo.” Produced by Walt Disney, released by RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc., 1941.) 


ett, King of the Wild Frontier (illustrations adapted by Al 
Schmidt), Simon & Schuster, 1955; Lady and the Tramp (il- 
lustrations adapted by Claude Coats), Simon & Schuster, 1955, 
new edition, Dutton, 1979; J. Werner and others, The Van- 
ishing Prairie, Simon & Schuster, 1955; Water Birds (illus- 
trations by Marjorie Hartwell), Whitman, 1955; James Algar, 
The African Lion, Simon & Schuster, c. 1956; B. R. Wright, 
American Folklore (illustrations adapted by S. Armstrong and 
Sparky Moore), Whitman, 1956; The Great Locomotive Chase 
(story adapted by Charles S. Verral; illustrated by Graham 
Kaye), Simon & Schuster, 1956; Perri and Her Friends (story 
adapted by A. N. Bedford), Simon & Schuster, 1956; West- 
ward Ho the Wagons! (story adapted by Charles Coombs; il- 
lustrations adapted by Al Schmidt), Simon & Schuster, 1956; 
Old Yeller (story told by Irwin Shapiro; illustrations by Edwin 
Schmidt and E. Joseph Dreany), Simon & Schuster, 1957; I. 
Shapiro, Paul Revere (illustrations adapted by Paul Luhrs), 
Simon & Schuster, 1957. 


Rutherford Platt and others, Secrets of Life: A True-Life Ad- 
venture, Simon & Schuster, 1957; J. W. Watson, Sleeping 
Beauty (additional illustrations by Eyvind Earl and Julius 
Svendsen), Simon & Schuster, 1957, new edition, 1980; R. 
Platt and others, Worlds of Nature: A Treasury of True-Life 
Adventures, Golden Press, 1957; Andy Burnett (from the Dis- 
ney television series based on the stories by Stewart E. White; 


story adapted by C. S. Verral; illustrations by E. J. Dreany), 
Simon & Schuster, 1958; J. W. Watson, Seal Island (adapted 
for school use), Singer, 1958; Robert Louvain and others, 
White Wilderness: Animals of the Arctic, Simon & Schuster, 
1958; R. Louvain and others, Wildlife of the West: Animals of 
the Plains, Mountains, and Desert, Simon & Schuster, 1958. 


Zorro (from the Disney television series; story told by Steve 
Frazee; illustrations by Henry Lubes), Whitman, 1958; A. N. 
Bedford, Darby O’ Gill (illustrations adapted by David Gantz), 
Golden Press, 1959; Man and Weather Satellites (adapted for 
school use by Willy Ley; illustrations by Nino Carbe), Singer, 
1959; Man in Flight (adapted for school use by J. W. Watson; 
illustrations by N. Carbe), Singer, 1959; Mars and Beyond 
(adapted for school use by W. Ley; illustrations by N. Carbe), 
Singer, 1959; J. W. Watson, People and Places (from the film 
series), Golden Press, 1959; The Shaggy Dog (story adapted 
by C. S. Verral; illustrations by Rus Anderson), Golden Press, 
1959; Tomorrow the Moon (adapted for school use by W. Ley; 
illustrations by N. Carbe), Singer, 1959; Tonka (story adapted 
by Elizabeth Beecher; illustrations by Hamilton Greene), Golden 
Press, 1959; True-Life Adventures: Nature's Half-Acre (adapted 
by J. W. Watson and Frances Pryor), Golden Press, 1959. 


Kidnapped (story told by Cole Fannin; illustrations by Si Van- 
derland), Whitman, 1960; Nomads of the North (story adapted 


Disney 
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by Gaylord DuBois; illustrations by H. Greene), Golden Press, 
1960; Rutherford Montgomery, The Odyssey of an Otter (il- 
lustrations by H. Greens), Golden Press, 1960; Toby Tyler 
(story adapted by Carl Memling; illustrations by Sam McKim), 
Golden Press, 1960; R. Montgomery, Weecha the Raccoon 
(illustrations by Lawrence T. Dresser), Golden Press, 1960; 
The Absent-Minded Professor (story adapted by George R. 
Sherman; illustrations by David Jonas), Golden Press, 1961; 
R. Montgomery, Cougar (illustrations by Robert Magnusen), 
Golden Press, 1961; R. Montgomery, El Blanco: The Legend 
of the White Stallion (illustrations by Gloria Stevens), Golden 
Press, 1961; 1/0] Dalmations (story adapted by Carl Buettner; 
illustrations adapted by Sylvia and Burnett Mattinson), Golden 
Press, 1961; Swiss Family Robinson (story adapted by C. 
Memling; illustrations by Denver Gillin), Golden Press, 1961, 
new edition, 1976. 


Savage Sam (story told by C. Memling; illustrations by Mel 
Crawford), Golden Press, 1963; The Sword and the Stone (story 
told by C. Memling; illustrations adapted by Al White), Golden 
Press, 1963; Mary Poppins (story adapted by A. N. Bedford; 
illustrations by Grace Clarke), Golden Press, 1964; Lt. Robin 
Crusoe, U.S.N. (story adapted by Bill Ford), Grosset, 1966; 
George Sherman, Wonders of the Jungle (from the film ‘Jungle 
Cat’’), Nelson (London), 1966; The Jungle Book (story told 
by A. N. Bedford), Golden Press, 1967; The Aristocats, Golden 
Press, 1970; Disney's Wonderful World of Knowledge (ency- 
clopedia), 20 volumes, Danbury Press, 1973; Kathleen N. Daly, 
Mustang, (illustrations by Joseph Guarino), Pyramid Com- 
munications, 1975; Vic Crume, The Sky’s the Limit (illustra- 
tions by J. Guarino), Pyramid Communications, 1975; The 
Haunted Mansion, Golden Press, 1976; Pecos Bill, Golden 
Press, 1976; Lambert, The Sheepish Lion, Random House, 
1977; The Rescuers, Random House, 1977; The Black Hole, 
Random House, 1979; The Love Bug, Random House, 1979; 
Uncle Scrooge, Abbeville, 1979; William R. Koehler, The 
Wonderful World of Disney Animals (with photos from the 
Disney films), Howell Book House, 1979; The Fox Finds a 
Friend, Golden Press, 1981; The Hound Finds a Friend, Golden 
Press, 1981; Tod and Copper from ‘‘The Fox and the Hound,"’ 
Random House, 1981; Tod and Vixey from ‘‘The Fox and the 
Hound,’’ Random House, 1981. 


SIDELIGHTS: December 5, 1901. Born at 1249 Tripp Ave., 
in Chicago, the fourth child in family of five, to Elias and 
Flora Disney. 


1906. Family moved to a farm in Marceline, Missouri, where 
Disney became interested in drawing, but was not encouraged 
by his parents. ‘‘I recall when I was about seven. The doctor 
had a very fine stallion which he asked me to sketch. He held 
the animal while | worked with my homemade easel and ma- 
terials. The result was pretty terrible, but both the doctor and 
his wife praised the drawing highly, to my great delight."’ 
[Richard Schickel, The Disney Version: The Life, Times, Art 
and Commerce of Walt Disney, Avon Books, 1968.'] This 
encouragement meant a great deal to Disney—throughout his 
childhood he continued to enroll in correspondence school car- 
toon courses. 


1910. Family sold their farm and moved to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, where Disney's father bought a newspaper delivery route 
for the Kansas City Star. 


Disney’s interest in drawing continued to such a degree that 
his father allowed him to take Saturday morning art classes at 


Walt Disney, at nine months. 


the Kansas City Art Institute, which was his first formal art 
training. Disney also became interested in the theater. ‘When 
I was at school in Kansas City, | was both stage and movie 
struck. Another kid and I worked up skits and we competed 
in amateur theatrical contests. We'd get up on a stage with our 
jokes pasted inside of our hats; we'd take our hats off, look at 
the jokes to jog our memory, and do our stuff. 


“*We also put on specialty acts I had staged and directed. We 
did one skit we called ‘Fun in a Photograph Gallery.” We had 
a lot of success with that one. In it | was supposed to be a 
slapstick photographer; I used a crazy camera I'd built myself. 
When I squeezed its bulb, it squirted water into the face of 
anyone who posed for me. When I pushed a button a bird flew 
out. I drew caricatures and concealed them in the back of the 
camera and if another boy came on stage, I pretended to take 
his picture; then I pulled a caricature out of the back of the 
camera, showed it to the audience and asked, ‘Looks just like 
him, doesn’t it?’’’ [Diane Disney Miller, The Story of Walt 
Disney, Curtis, 1956.7] 


1917. Family moved back to Chicago, but young Disney stayed 
in Kansas City to finish his school year. 


1918. Joined his family in Chicago, where he continued high 
school and contributed drawings to the school newspaper. Dis- 
ney continued to take cartoon correspondence courses when- 
ever his father let him. ‘‘It wasn’t hard to argue Dad into those 
cartoon courses, because while he watched expenses, he was 
always on the side of anything he thought would educate one 
of his children. If I wanted to go to a movie at night, the best 
way to see it was to tell him that the picture had some edu- 
cational value. If he believed me he’d shell out. 
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“Although he had a violent temper, according to his lights he 
was a good father. He was dedicated to improving his family 
whether they liked it or not.’’? 


Became a Red Cross ambulance driver. Sent to France, where 
he celebrated his seventeenth birthday. ‘‘The things I did during 
those eleven months I was overseas added up to a lifetime of 
experience in one package. It was such a valuable experience 
that I feel that if we have to send our boys into the Army we 
should send them in even younger than we do. | know being 
on my own at an early age has made me more self-reliant and 
less of a the-world-owes-me-a-living type then I otherwise 
would have been.’”? 


1919. Returned to the United States, and went to work for the 
Gray Advertising Agency, where he met Ub Iwerks. After 
being laid off, they started their own business; Iwerks-Disney, 
Commerical Artists. 


1920. Went to work for the Kansas City Film Ad Company as 
a cartoonist where he gained experience in cartoon animation. 


1921. Formed the Laugh-O-Gram Corporation, which produced 
one-minute animated advertisements for local theaters. 


1922. Resigned from the Kansas City Film Ad Company to 
work full time on Laugh-O-Grams. 


1923. Laugh-O-Grams fell into financial difficulty. Disney tried 
to save his company by creating his first film. ‘‘Alice in Car- 
toonland,’’ using both animation and live action. This attempt 
failed, so he took his film to California. ‘‘If I leave here I’m 
heading for one of two places—New York or Hollywood.’"? 


July, 1923. Formed a partnership with his brother making car- 
toons for Pantages movie theaters in Hollywood. Met Lillian 
Bounds, an employee. 


July, 1925. Married Lillian Bounds. Expanded his studio and 
purchased his first motion picture camera. 


1926. Disney’s studio worked on it’s first all-animated film 
“‘Oswald the Lucky Rabbit.’’ Disney worked on the produc- 
tion, rather than the animation side of the business. 


1927. Created the character of Mickey Mouse, which was ac- 
tually drawn by Ub Iwerks, who joined Disney in Hollywood. 
“‘We had to push out 700 feet of film every two weeks [ac- 
tually, the production schedule was slightly less frantic than 
this], so we couldn't have a character who was tough to draw. 


“His head was a circle with an oblong circle for a snout. The 
ears were also circles so they could be drawn the same, no 
matter how he turned his head. 


“His body was like a pear and he had a long tail. His legs 
were pipestems and we stuck them in big shoes [also circular 
in appearance] to give him the look of a kid wearing his father’s 
shoes. 


“‘We didn’t want him to have mouse hands, because he was 
supposed to be more human. So we gave him gloves. Five 
fingers looked like too much on such a little figure, so we took 
one away. That was just one less finger to animate. 


“To provide a little detail, we gave him the two-button pants. 
There was no mouse hair or any other frills that would slow 
down animation."”' 


Lillian and Walt Disney at home. 


According to Disney's daughter, Diane Disney Miller, naming 
the mouse was the joint effort of both her parents. ‘*‘I think 
I've got something,’ Father told Mother. ‘It’s a mouse. I'll 
call him Mortimer. Mortimer Mouse. I like that, don’t you?’ 


“‘Mother thought it over and shook her head. ‘I like the mouse 
idea,’ she said, ‘but Mortimer sounds wrong. Too sissy.’ 


“**What's wrong with it?’ Father asked. ‘Mortimer Mouse, 
Mortimer Mouse. It swings, Lilly.’ 


“‘But Mother didn’t buy it. She couldn't explain why ‘Mor- 
timer’ grated on her. It just did. 


“**All right,’ Father said, ‘How about Mickey? Mickey Mouse?’ 


“‘It was a name that was to become world famous, but before 
it became that, it was to give Father a lot of trouble. One 
exhibitor, explaining his reluctance to book the new cartoon 
series, put it bluntly. ‘It’s no use, Walt,’ he said. ‘Nobody has 
ever heard of Mickey Mouse.’ 


“They will,’ Father told him.’ 


Along with Mickey Mouse came such supporting characters 
as Minnie Mouse, Pluto, and Donald Duck. ‘‘We have but one 
thought, and that is for good entertainment. We like to have 
a point to our stories, not an obvious moral but a worthwhile 
theme. Our most important aim is to develop definite person- 
alities in our cartoon characters. We don't want them to be 
just shadows, for merely as moving figures they would provoke 
no emotional responses from the public. Nor do we want them 
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Will Hays and Mickey with Walt Disney. 


to parallel or assume the aspects of human beings or human 
actions. We invest them with life by endowing them with 
human weaknesses which we exaggerate by a humorous way. 
Rather than a caricature of individuals, our work is a caricature 
of life.’"' 


Although Mickey Mouse had become popular internationally, 
Disney’s studio was having financial problems. ‘‘Each film 
we finished just about paid for getting out the next one. I kept 
adding people to our staff, but in spite of that, I had to work 
over-time night after night myself."’? 


November 18, 1928. ‘‘Steamboat Willie’’ opened at the Colony 
Theater. This was the first cartoon to feature a fully synchro- 
nized soundtrack. ‘‘We have been working like the devil on 
the picture. . . . The orchestra leader and myself completely 
revised the Score. . . . I finally got him to see it my way (he 
thinks he thought of the idea). The fact is that he just saw what 
I have been telling him for the last two weeks. . . . They are 
very clever in their line—but want too much beauty and too 
many Symphonic effects. . . . They think comedy music is 
low brow. . . . Believe me, I have had a tough fight getting 
them to come down to our level. . . . I feel positive we have 
everything worked out perfect now.’’ [Christopher Finch, The 
Art of Walt Disney: Mickey Mouse to the Magic Kingdom, 
Abrams, 1973.] 


“I have my own sound-recording technique all worked out. 


“If you record voices at a certain speed and you don’t play 
them back at the same speed, they become distorted. If you 
play them back too fast, they go up high and become squeaky. 
Ninety feet of film a minute had been standardized as the proper 


speed for use for sound, This meant that twenty-four individual 
pictures were projected on a screen every second. If we set 
our musical tempo at two beats to the second, we got a musical 
beat every twelve frames. 


“So if we had somebody hit something—a gong, say—during 
those twelve frames, and we recorded the sound of that gong 
and keyed our musical beat to the same count, the action on 
the screen would mesh with the sound and the music. I don’t 
see how I can explain it any simpler than that. 


‘“We drew a mark on our film every twelve frames with India 
ink. As that mark went through the projector, it made a white 
flash on the screen and if he watched for that flash and used 
it as a visual substitute for the tick-tock of an old-fashioned 
metronome, the man who was conducting our orchestra could 
stay on the beat.’’? 


“Steamboat Willie’’ was followed with a series of mouse films 
that were hugely successful: **Plane Crazy,’’ ‘‘Gallopin’ Gau- 
cho,”’ ‘‘The Barn Dance,’’ and ‘“The Oprey House."* 


1929. Mickey Mouse appeared in many new cartoons such as, 
“The Karnival Kid,’’ ‘‘Mickey’s Choo Choo,”’ and ‘‘The Jazz 
Fool.”’ 


The Mouse had undergone some changes by this time, ac- 
quiring gloves, shoes, and a more loveable manner. ‘‘Mickey 
Mouse pictures are gauged to only one audience: The Mickey 
audience. The Mickey audience is made up of parts of people; 
of that deathless, precious, ageless, absolutely primitive rem- 
nant of something in every worldwracked human being which 
makes us play with children’s toys and laugh without self- 
consciousness at silly things, and sing in bathtubs, and dream 
and believe that our babies are uniquely beautiful. You know 
. . . the Mickey in us.’”! 


Developed a series of films called *‘Silly Symphonies.’” 


1931. Suffered a nervous breakdown. ‘‘I guess I was working 
too hard and worrying too much, for... I had a nervous 
breakdown. I was expecting more from my artists than they 
were giving me, and all I did all day long was pound, pound, 
pound. Costs were going up; each new picture we finished cost 
more to make than we had figured it would earn when we first 
began to plan it, so I cracked up. 


“I became irritable and I couldn't sleep. I reached the point 
where I couldn't even talk over the telephone without crying. 
I was in an emotional flap.’’? 


1932. The ‘‘Silly Symphony”’ cartoon ‘‘Flowers and Trees’’ 
was released. It was the first cartoon to be made in full color. 
All *‘Silly Symphonies’’ that followed were made in Techni- 
color, which was a three color process. ‘“That was what we'd 
been waiting for. When I saw those three rich, true colors on 
one film I wanted to shout. It was expensive but I wanted to 
try it right away. I had a black-and-white cartoon called ‘Flow- 
ers and Trees’ in the works. I'd already photographed half of 
it but I was so sure that color would be the salvation of cartoons 
that I decided to do that picture all over again in color. 


“I was already spending more money on pictures than . . . 
Roy [Disney’s brother and partner] could see coming in, and 
spending even more for the new color process stuck in his 
craw. Roy has always lived with figures. People who do that 
are apt to add up the cost of the thing they've already produced 
instead of adding up how much it may earn for them.’*? 
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November 15, 1932. Disney started his own training school. 
“I learned that if we were really going anywhere, we had to 
begin training our own people. A lot of those in my business 
were getting by on what I called ‘a bag of tricks.’ 1 decided 
to step out of their class by setting up my own training school. 
Planning ahead, I laid out a schedule of what I hoped to ac- 
complish over the years. I wanted to improve our backgrounds 
and our animation. I wanted to set up an ‘effects’ department 
so we could learn how to make a raindrop look more like a 
raindrop and make storm clouds move more like storm clouds— 
things like that.’’? 


Produced ‘‘The Three Little Pigs,’’ from which the hit tune, 
“Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf,’’ became popular. Years 
later he spoke of what made a Disney picture: ‘‘It’s my group; 
its’ group thinking. We’ve grown up together. . . . I saw very 
early in this business one thing—that organization was where 
you had to put the emphasis. . . . You have to break things 
down, specialize. . . . | don’t doodle; I've never drawn any- 
thing for my grandchildren, I’ve got too many good artists 
around here. If they got hold of some drawing I'd done, I'd 
be in trouble.’’ [Vewsweek, December 31, 1962.*] 


1934. Work began on ‘‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs," 
his first full-length cartoon movie. ‘‘We've got to be sure of 


it before we start, because if it isn’t good we will destroy it. 
If it is good, we shall make at least a million.’"' In every 
respect, Disney's figures were far too modest—the movie grossed 
$8,000,000. 


“It was and still is the perfect plot. It has sympathy going for 
it all the way. 


“We had trouble with the Dwarfs... . That was a studio 
secret. I had to use different artists on various scenes involving 
the same dwarfs. Doing it that way made it hard to prevent 
variations in the personality of each dwarf. I'd established a 
distinct personality for each of them, and to anchor those per- 
sonalities | even had a characteristic name to fit each dwarf. 
For instance, I called one dwarf ‘Dopey’ because he was— 
well, just dopey. 


“There was controversy about whether I should call him Dopey 
or not. Some of those who worked with me said, “The word's 
too modern.’ But I showed them that Shakespeare had used it 
too, so that took care of the modernism objection. Others felt 
that it would sound as if the dwarf was a hop head. ‘That's 
not the way my mind works,’ I told them. ‘To me it’s the best 
word I can think of for somebody who's a little off beat.’ 


‘ 


Disney lecturing staff newcomers. 
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One of Gustav Tenggren's watercolors of Pinocchio. These drawings had a great influence on 
the final appearance of the film. = (From The Art of Walt Disney by Christopher Finch.) 


“To nail down still another kind of personality I called one 
dwarf Doc, because he was the bossy type, and the leader of 
the other dwarfs. I've known some doctors who were domi- 
neering.’’? 


1935. Released eighteen cartoons. The Disney merchandising 
operation was by now a multimillion-dollar enterprise and Mickey 
Mouse was an international symbol. When asked how it felt 
to be a celebrity, Disney replied: ‘‘It feels fine, when being a 
celebrity helps get a choice reservation for a football game. . . . 
As far as I can remember, being a celebrity had never helped 
me make a good picture, or a good shot in a polo game, or 
command the obedience of my daughter, or impress my wife. 
It doesn’t even seem to help keep fleas off our dogs and, if 
being a celebrity won't give one an advantage over a couple 
of fleas, then I guess there can’t be that much in being a 
celebrity after all.'’* 


December, 1937. ‘‘Snow White’’ premiered at the Carthay 
Circle Theater in Hollywood, and later at Radio City Music 
Hall in New York. Disney used his profits to build a new 
$3,000,000 studio in Burbank, California. When the new stu- 
dio was nearly ready, Disney took his father on a tour of the 
premises. ‘*Walter—what can it be used for?’”’ he asked. Dis- 
ney, taken aback, said, ‘‘It’s a studio—where I work.""? 


His father persisted: ‘‘No, Walter, what can it be used for?’’? 
Realizing that his father wanted to know what the property 
could be used for if the studio failed, Disney replied: ‘‘Now 
this would make a perfect hospital.'’? Disney showed his father 
where the operating rooms could go, extemporized upon the 
advantages of the wide corridors and the advanced air-condi- 
tioning system for the rest of the tour. 


1938. Although ‘Snow White’’ had been financially success- 
ful, the Disney brothers owed the bank $4,500,000 and were 
forced to sell shares of stock in their company. ‘*] remember 
Roy calling me in and his opening remark was, ‘I’ve got to 
talk to you, kid. This is serious.’ 


“‘L was as worried as he, but I didn't think I could accomplish 
anything by brooding. I thought it was up to me to concentrate 
on trying to get our product wrapped up and ready to go, 
whether it was going anywhere or not. 


“When I went in to see him, Roy talked about our difficulties. 
He wore a long face, but when he mentioned the four and a 
half million dollars we owed, I began to laugh. 


“**What are you laughing at?’ he asked. ‘I was thinking about 
the times when we couldn't borrow a thousand bucks," I said. 
Roy laughed too and we began to reminisce, but in the end we 
had to come back to facing realities. 


““We had to get capital. We had had no outside stockholders 
up until then but Roy said, ‘I guess we'll have to let some 
outsiders in, kid.**’? 


1940. *‘Pinocchio"’ and ‘‘Fantasia’’ released. Disney combined 
his artists’ illustrations, and a concert of orchestral pieces con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski, to achieve this full-length fea- 
ture film. ‘‘In ‘Fantasia’ I did some visual abstractions to the 
music of a Bach fugue. Before I began I asked myself, ‘What 
is abstract art anyhow?’ and I answered myself, ‘It’s what you 
feel when you see something. It’s an impression you get, it’s 
the shape an observed incident takes in your own mind.’*"? 


“It seems I’m just finding out about music. . . . I never liked 
this highbrow stuff. It bored me. Honest, I just couldn’t listen 
to it. But I can now. It seems to mean a little more to me. 
Maybe ‘Fantasia’ can do the same for other people.’’ [Who 
magazine, August, 1941.*] 


1941. ‘“‘Dumbo”’ released. The following year ‘‘Bambi was 
released. Disney was sent to South America by the United 
State government as a good-will ambassador. 


1943. ‘‘Saludos Amigas"’ film released. 
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Beethoven's Sixth Symphony and Disney's animation blend to create the pastoral mood in this 
fifth segment of “Fantasia.” 


During World War II, Disney made films for different branches 
of the United States government for the war effort. He used 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck as his stars. At first, the 
treasury department didn’t like the idea of Donald Duck playing 
the average taxpayer, but Disney argued: ‘*You wanted me to 
get this message over, so I've given you Donald. At our studio 
that’s like M-G-M giving you Clark Gable. The Duck is well 
known to the American public and they'll go to the theaters 
to see him. I can promise that they won’t walk out on him and 
I wouldn’t promise they won't take a walk on your Mr. Tax- 
payer. 


“By giving you Donald Duck I'll be hurting the Disney take 
in every theater where Donald is already booked, but I’m doing 
it because I want this thing to be successful and the best way 
I can tell the story to the public is to use a character they know. 
Anyhow, if you don’t like it, I'll have to throw away half the 
picture and that means I can’t get it done on time.*”? 


Disney’s idea of using a well-known character was successful. 


The Disney studio continued to make films, and designed thou- 
sands of insignias for planes, tanks, and shoulder patches for 
the war effort, but, commercially, it didn’t prosper. ‘‘When 
the war started, the board of directors of the Disney studio 
passed a resolution that any war effort work we did would be 
done at cost. We wanted no profit out of it. 


“The motion-picture business had made truckloads of money 
during the war. Everybody was prosperous. People went to the 
movies not only because they had the price of admission but 
because they had no other place to go. People were traveling; 
wives were going to meet husbands; servicemen were moving 
back and forth, and because of gas rationing if you found 
yourself trapped in a city with no place to go and no place to 
spend your money, you went to a movie. I remember going 
to Washington and not being able to get a room in a hotel and, 
as a result, sitting through a movie twice so I'd have a place 
to rest my feet. ” 


“During the war, everybody and everybody's relatives became 
producers. Any film footage anybody spliced together made 
money, yet the war was a poor time for the Disneys. The 
theaters had little time for our product. We represented the 
family trade, and theater owners didn’t care about that. Our 
films brought in kids as well as adults, but the kids paid less 
for their tickets than grownups; movie theaters were doing big 
business with any piece of cheese they booked, so they didn’t 
care whether they attracted the whole family or not.’"? 


1946. Made an omnibus film of musical segments, ‘Make 
Mine Music.” It included a composition ‘‘Peter and the Wolf,"’ 
which had been given to him by the Russian composer Pro- 
kofiev who said to Disney during his visit to the United States, 
“I've composed this with the hope that some day you will 
make a cartoon using my music."* 


“‘T had a strong conviction that we needed to change our di- 
rection. The cartoon field wasn’t flexible enough. It forced me 
to make either a cartoon short seven or eight minutes long or 
a feature cartoon seventy to eighty minutes long. And I had a 
lot of ideas I thought would be good if I could fit them in 
between those two extremes.’’? 


“Song of the South’’ released, which combined live action 
and animation. 


1950. ‘‘Cinderella’’ released—the first animated film-length 
feature since 1942. 


December, 1950. Made his television debut with a one hour 
Christmas show. 


1951. Started a series of ‘‘True Life Adventure’’ films, which 
included ‘‘Seal Island,’’ ‘‘The Vanishing Prairie,’’ ‘‘Beaver 
Valley,’’ ‘“‘The African Lion,’’ ‘‘The Living Desert,’’ and 
“Secrets of Life.’ As a whole the series received over one 
hundred awards. **Wild-life cinematography is a special art, 
and its experts are a very special breed. First of all they are 
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naturalists. That is, they are familiar by study, experience, and 
close observation with living nature in one or more of its many 
grand orders. They are as much at home in the animal kingdom 
as the animals, birds, reptiles, insects, and other subjects they 
photograph. They work with acquired knowledge and animal 
intuition. 


‘Dealing with facts and events of the natural world, they ap- 
proach their job much as the alert newspaper reporter covers 
a front-page occurrence; they must learn and state the ‘imper- 
ative five’ of accurate reporting—the who, what, when, where, 
and why involved in the story. They seek out and depict na- 
ture’s motivations, as well as her fascinating behavior and raw 
realities. 


“These are the elements which guide us in approaching and 
producing our True-Life Adventure series. These features . . . 
always present some phase of nature as living drama. The 
emphasis is on dramatic coherence and progression so that they 
can be readily comprehended by theater audiences, for they 
are made primarily for mass entertainment—although they are 
also automatically informative.’’ [Walt Disney, ‘“The Lurking 
Camera,”’ The Atlantic Monthly, August, 1954.°] 


1953. ‘Peter Pan’’ released. 


Disney had been forming in his mind, his biggest project yet— 
Disneyland. He explained to his daughter: ‘‘The germ of Dis- 
neyland was planted in my mind when you and your sister 
Sharon were little and I took you to amusement parks and to 
zoos on Saturdays and Sundays. Those days were among the 
happiest of my life. . . .””? 


October, 1954. Signed with ABC-TV to do a weekly show 
called ‘‘Disneyland.”’ ‘‘In those days, people in movies thought 
about television in one of two ways. There were those who 
thought it should be fought tooth and nail; there were others 
who hoped that if we ignored it, it would go away. But there 
was still a third way and that was the one which appealed to 
me. I thought we movie makers ought to get into TV ourselves 
and make it work for us. 


“*. . .. don’t think the audience is so different. I think that 
basically it’s the same I’ve had in the theaters all these years.’"! 


1955. *‘Lady and the Tramp’ released. Disney maintained that 
the reason animals dominated the animation field was that the 


(From the movie “Song of the South,” starring Bobby Driscoll and Luana Patten. This movie 
combined live action with animation. Copyright 1946 by Walt Disney Productiofs.) 
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reactions of animals to stimuli was far more physical than those 
of humans. *‘Often the entire body comes into play. Take a 
playful dog. His tail wags, his torso wiggles, his ears flop. He 
may greet you by jumping on your lap or making a circuit of 
the room, not missing a chair or a divan. He keeps barking, 
and that’s a form of physical expression, too; it stretches his 
big mouth. 


‘*But how does a human being react to stimulus? He's lost the 
sense of play he once had and he inhibits physical expression. 
He is the victim of a civilization whose ideal is the unboth- 
erable, poker-faced man and the attractive, unruffled woman. 
Even the gestures get to be calculated. They call it poise. The 
spontaneity of animals—you find it in small children, but it’s 
gradually trained out of them. Then there's the matter of plastic 
masses, as our animators put it—mass of face, of torso, and 
so on. Animation needs these masses. They’re things that can 
be exaggerated a little and whirled about in such a way as to 
contribute the illusion of movement, you see, like a blood- 
hound’s droopy eyes and floppy gums of the puffy little cheeks 
and fat little torsos of chipmunks and squirrels. Look at Donald 
Duck. He’s got a big mouth, big belligerent eyes, a twistable 
neck and a substantial backside that’s highly flexible. The duck 


comes near being the animator’s ideal subject. He’s got plas- 
ticity plus. 


“For contrast, think of the human being as the animator sees 
him. It takes the devotion of a whole boyhood to learn to wiggle 
an ear as much as three sixteenths of an inch, which isn’t 
much. The typical man of today has a slim face, torso and 
legs. No scope for animation, too stiff, too limited. Middle- 
agers tend to develop body masses—jowels, bay windows, 
double chins. But you can’t very well caricature a fat man. 
Nature has beaten the animator to the punch.’”' 


July 18, 1955. Disneyland opened in Anaheim, California. At 
the dedication, Disney promised: ‘‘Disneyland will never be 
completed, as long as there is imagination left in the world. 


“For twenty years I’ve wanted something of my own. I worry 
about my pictures, but if anything goes wrong in the park, I 
just tear it down and put it right.""' 


October 3, 1955. First program of the *‘Mickey Mouse Club"’ 
series aired. 


(From the animated movie “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” the voice of Adriana Caselotti 
as Snow White, adapted from the fairy tale by the Brothers Grimm. Copyright 1938 by Walt 
Disney’s Productions Limited.) 


Disney 
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(From the animated movie “Cinderella,” based on the classic tale by Charles Perrault. Walt 
Disney Productions, released by RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1949.) 


According to his wife and closest associates, Disney was an 
incurable workaholic. His favorite recreational hobby, how- 
ever, was his miniature railroad which ran through the grounds 
of his Hollywood home. In a 1953 interview Lillian Disney 
described the railroad, called the ‘‘Lilly Belle,’’ in her honor: 
‘*When he decided to build a new house a few years ago, Walt 
began making plans to run the track for his miniature train all 
through the grounds. Now, I approve of that train. It is a 
wonderful hobby for him. He has built much of it himself, and 
it has been a fine diversion and safety valve for his nervous 
energy. For when he leaves the studio he can’t just lock the 
door and forget it. He is so keyed up he has to keep going on 
something. But, to be truthful, the girls and I don’t share Walt’s 
unbounded enthusiasm for the train. It’s fun to ride around in 
it for a little while. The boxcars are equipped with center boards 
so that each boxcar is big enough for a human passenger. But 
it isn’t very clean. You're apt to be combing cinders out of 
your eyebrows for days. 


“*We spent our first half-year in the house with a bulldozer in 
the back yard fixing grades for the railroad. Bulldozers cost a 
lot to rent. They drive you crazy with their noise... . We 


now have a half-mile of track occupying most of the back yard 
and also running around the front of the house. In addition 
there is a long concrete tunnel, so soundly constructed that the 
contractor assured me it could be used as a bomb shelter. 


“*When Walt was building the miniature train he had everybody 
dizzy. He worked from the plans of a real old-time locomotive 
and brought everything down to exactly % the size of the 
original. Being Walt, he had to have everything perfect too, 
from the tiny pins in the hardware to the whistle on the engine. 


“One day at the studio he picked up the telephone and called 
the prop office, which had helped him track down many crazy 
things in the past. ‘Boys,’ said Walt, ‘I want you to find me 
a few human beings, one-eighth scale, to ride the train. I need 
passengers to make it look right.’ 


“The prop department replied wearily, ‘Okay, Walt, we'll try.’ 


“*A long minute of double-take later they realized the boss was 
kidding. And, I might add, I sympathize. For, much as I love 
and admire my husband, I’ve been mighty confused at times 
myself.’’ [Mrs. Walt Disney, ‘‘I Live With a Genius,” McCall's, 
February, 1953.7] 
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Disney 


(From the animated movie “Sleeping Beauty,” based on the fairy tale by Charles Perrault. 
Copyright © 1958 by Walt Disney Productions.) 


1959. Sleeping Beauty released after taking six years to com- 
plete. ‘I don’t make films exclusively for children. | make 
them to suit myself, hoping they will also suit the audi- 
ence. . . . I've proved, at least to myself and our stockholders, 
that we can make money, lots of money, by turning out whole- 
some entertainment. My belief is that there are more people 
in America who want to smile than those who want to be 
artistically depressed. . . . | don’t like depressing pictures. I 
don't like pestholes. I don’t like pictures that are dirty. I don’t 
ever go out and pay money for studies in abnormality. I don't 
have depressed moods and I don’t want to have any. I’m happy, 
just very, very, happy.””! 


1961. Helped to establish the California Institute of the Arts, 
a college level, professional school of all the creative and 
performing arts. ‘‘It’s the principal thing I hope to leave when 
I move on to greener pastures. If I can help provide a place 
to develop the talent of the future, I think I will have accom- 
plished something." 


December 15, 1966. Died of lung cancer in Burbank, Califor- 
nia. ‘‘I do not draw, write music or contribute most of the 
gags and ideas seen in our pictures today. My work is largely 


to supervise, to select and shape material, to coordinate and 
direct the efforts of our staff.'"? 


“‘Of all the things I’ve done, the most vital is co-ordinating 
the talents of those who work for us and pointing them at a 
certain goal." 


“I’ve produced every type of picture except sick ones. The 
truth of the matter is, I try to make movies to please my own 
family. We don’t aim at children specifically. When does any 
person stop being part child.*** 


“‘Sometimes I've tried to figure out why Mickey appealed to 
the whole world. Everybody’s tried to figure it out. So far as 
I know, nobody has. He’s a pretty nice fellow who never does 
anybody any harm, who gets into scrapes through no fault of 
his own, but always manages to come up grinning. Why Mick- 
ey’s even been faithful to one girl, Minnie, all his life. Mickey 
is so simple and uncomplicated, so easy to understand that you 
can’t help liking him. 


“*T guess I'm an optimist, I’m not in business to make unhappy 
pictures. I love comedy too much. I’ve always loved comedy. 
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Aerial view of Walt Disney World’s Main Street. 
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Disney surveying his kingdom, on the eve of Disneyland’s opening. 


Disney 
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(From the animated movie “Alice In Wonderland,” with the voices of Ed Wynn and Jerry 
Colonna, adapted from the book The Adventures of Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass by Lewis Carroll. Walt Disney Productions, released by RKO Radio Pictures 
Inc., 1951.) 


Another thing. Maybe it’s because I can still be amazed at the 
wonders of the world.’ [New York Times, December 16, 1966.*] 


October, 1971. Walt Disney World opened in Orlando, Florida, 
a project that had taken seven years to complete, according to 
a Disney publication: ‘‘Sheathed in necessary obscurity, Dis- 
ney representatives set out early in 1964 to obtain control of 
a large area straddling the line separating Orange and Osceola 
Counties in Florida. Located between the cities of Orlando and 
Kissimmee, the site is at the crossing point of several heavily 
traveled highways. 


““By October, 1965, they had put together 27,443 acres— 
almost 43 square miles—at a cost of just over $5,000,000. 
This size would permit for plenty of future expansion and would 
assure control of its perimeter. For comparison: Walt Disney 
World covers about the same land area as the city of San 
Francisco; it is about twice the size of the island of Manhat- 
tan." 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE:—Books: Robert D. Feild, 
The Art of Walt Disney, Macmillan, 1942; Diane Disney Miller 
and Peter Martin, The Story of Walt Disney, Holt, 1957; Rich- 


ard Schickel, The Disney Version: The Life, Times, Art, and 
Commerce of Walt Disney, Simon & Schuster, 1968; Gerald 
Kurland, Walt Disney: The Master of Animation, SamHar Press, 
1972; Christopher Finch, The Art of Walt Disney, Abrams, 
1973; Leonard Maltin, The Disney Films, Crown, 1973; Walt 
Disney Studios, The Four Wonderful Worlds of Walt Disney, 
4 volumes, Western Publishing, 1976; David Bain and Bruce 
Harris, editors, Mickey Mouse: Fifty Happy Years, Harmony 
Books, 1977; Maurice Sendak, editor, The Disney Poster Book, 
Harmony Books, 1977; Bob Thomas, Walt Disney: An Amer- 
ican Original, Simon & Schuster, 1978; Christopher Finch, 
Walt Disney's America, Abbeville, 1978; Lyon Gartley and 
Elizabeth Leebron, Walt Disney: A Guide to References and 
Resources, G. K. Hall, 1979; Charles Shows, Walt: Backstage 
Adventures with Walt Disney, Windsong, 1980; Frank Thomas 
and Ollie Johnston, Disney Animation, Abbeville, 1981. 


Articles: F. Whitaker, ‘‘A Day with Disney,’’ American Artist, 
September, 1965; R. S. Izard, ‘*Walt Disney: Master of Laugh- 
ter and Learning,’ Peabody Journal of Education, July, 1967; 
Roy Disney, ‘‘Unforgettable Walt Disney,’’ Readers Digest, 
February, 1969; R. Collier, ‘‘Wish upon a Star: The Magical 
Kingdom of Walt Disney,’’ Readers Digest, October, 1971; 
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R. Rapoport, **Disney’s War against the Wilderness," Ram- 
parts Magazine, November, 1971; R. Hughes, ‘‘Disney: Mou- 
sebrow to Highbrow,’’ Time, October 15, 1973; D. Davis, 
“The World That Disney Built,’ Newsweek, October 15, 1973; 
M. Brody, ‘*The Wonderful World of Disney: Its Psychological 
Appeal,’’ American Imago, Winter, 1976; Sally Ogle Davis, 
‘Wishing upon a Falling Star at Disney,’’ New York Times, 
November 16, 1980; J. G. Hanhardt, ‘*Walt Disney and the 
Revolution in Film Animation,’ USA Today, September, 1981. 


For children: Bob Thomas, Walt Disney: Magician of the Mov- 
ies, Grosset, 1966; Mildred Houghton Comfort, Walt Disney: 
Master of Fantasy, Denison, 1968; Marie Hammontree, Walt 
Disney: Young Movie Maker, Bobbs-Merrill, 1969; Elizabeth 
Rider Montgomery, Walt Disney: Master of Make-Believe, 
Garrard, 1971; Norita Larson, Walt Disney: An American Orig- 
inal, Creative Education, 1974; Greta Walker, Walt Disney, 
Putnam, 1977. 


OBITUARIES: New York Times, December 18, 1966; Broad- 
casting, December 19, 1966; Time, December 23, 1966; News- 
week, December 26, 1966; National Review, January 10, 1967; 
Current Biography, February, 1967; Brittanica Book of the 
Year, 1967. 


DOTY, Jean Slaughter 1929- 
(Jean Slaughter) 


PERSONAL; Born March 19, 1929; daughter of Charles Ernest 
(a chemical engineer) and Christine (Neilson) Slaughter; mar- 
ried Roy E. Doty (a cartoonist and artist), July 19, 1955 (mar- 
riage ended); children: Christopher Slaughter, Deidre Chris- 
tine. Education: Attended Sir John Cass Technical Institute, 
London. Religion: Episcopalian. Home; West Redding, Conn. 


CAREER: Executive producer and writer of children’s televi- 
sion program, ‘‘The Adventures of Danny Dee,"’ in New York, 
N.Y., 1952-55. 


WRITINGS—Under name Jean Slaughter: Horsemanship for 
Beginners, Knopf, 1952 (published in England as Horseman- 
ship for Young Riders, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954); Horses 
Round the World, Lippincott, 1955; Pony Care, Knopf, 1962; 
And It Came To Pass, Macmillan, 1971. 


Under name Jean Slaughter Doty: Summer Pony (juvenile fic- 
tion), Macmillan, 1973; Gabriel (juvenile fiction), Macmillan, 
1974; Winter Pony, Macmillan, 1975; Summer Pony, Mac- 
millan, 1976; The Crumb, Greenwillow, 1976; The Monday 
Horses, Greenwillow, 1976; Can I Get There by Candlelight?, 
Macmillan, 1980; The Valley of the Ponies, Macmillan, 1982. 


Under name Jean Doty: Macmillan Children’s Calendar 1981, 
Macmillan, 1980. Contributor to Look, The Irish Digest, To- 
day’s Living, and New York Times. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Some free-lance writing; junior novel. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘Some time before I was four years old, | was 
put on the back of a brown and white spotted pony at a fair. 
I distinctly remember the balloons, the bright day, and the job 
of being on the pony’s back. There hasn’t been a moment since 
that I haven't felt the same joy when I've been with horses 
and ponies, and all the other animals I've raised and cared for, 
all these years. 


Jean Slaughter Doty with “Rockrimmon Country 
Mouse” whose mother, the Welsh pony Chanelle, 
posed for the illustrations for Can J Get There by 
Candlelight? 


“I knew I wanted to write by the time I was eight. So the 
animals and my writing have interwoven for a lifetime. 


“Raising dogs and caring for ponies and horses has meant 
being outdoors in all kinds of weather, through all the changing 
seasons. I have been lucky enough to be part of it, and I try 
to share this with my readers in my books. It’s one thing for 
a writer to know that race horses are worked in early mornings. 
It's another thing entirely to actually have been there, strug- 
gling to stay on a fresh, playful thoroughbred yearling as the 
day grows light, or exercising a race horse in his morning 
gallop while the mists rise away from the fields. 


“I have helped dogs have their puppies in the middle of the 
night, I have helped mares in labor and raised the foals myself; 
I have galloped race horses in Phoenix Park just outside of 
Dublin, and had glorious days of fox hunting in England, 
Ireland, and the United States. I have raised, schooled, ridden, 
driven and judged show horses and ponies, from little shows 
in back fields to Madison Square Garden—some pretty rotten 
horses, and a lot of good ones, and some superb ones, too. 


“leven owned a race horse for a time, a steeplechaser, which 
was brief, but a great adventure. Most of my very first writing 
income went to support this horse in training. (And, in case 
anyone wants to know, no, he wasn't any good, but it was a 
lot of fun.) 


“These are the adventures I like writing about, and I write 
them for all the readers who enjoy sharing them. There are 
readers who live in city apartments, or others who live any- 
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Mokey floundered through the deep drift but the sleigh rose up behind her as though lifted on 
the crest of a wave. a(From Winter Pony by Jean Slaughter Doty. Illustrated by Ted Lewin.) 
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where in the world—it doesn’t matter—who may never have 
the chance to do these things. (I never had a chance to ride 
my own horse in the English Grand National steeplechase, 
either, but I couldn’t count the times I've read National Velvet.) 
I write for those who wish on a star for a horse or a pony of 
their own; for those who like to know what it’s like to drive 
a pony to a sleigh, or who like the drama and tension of 
competition and adventure. After all, if one can’t be there 
oneself, the next best thing is reading about it. I write for those 
who wish they were there, or who just plain enjoy my stories. 


“The ideas for my books come from incidents and experiences 
with the animals and people I’ve known for so many years. 


“It amuses me when reviewers get cranky about some things 
that happen in my books. (I read the reviews just once, and 
then I throw them away. I don’t want reviewers telling me how 
to write my books.) 


“‘One reviewer said Summer Pony had too neat an ending to 
be real. Maybe so, but that was the story of how I got my first 
pony, Mokey, and how I got to keep her. I hope to write more 
books about Mokey—she could fill a bookshelf all by herself. 


“Gabriel was written after a show dog got away from an 
accidentally broken crate and ran into the woods across the 
road from the show grounds. I was there at the show with one 
of my own dogs that day, and I helped look for the frightened 
runaway, a Shetland Sheepdog, but we never found her. 


“She was due to have puppies in a few weeks. I wondered 
and worried about this poor dog for a long time (no one ever 
did find out what happened to her.) 


“And so the puppy in my book, my Gabriel puppy, was born 
in a story. 


“Having him born and raised was nice, but if he was to be a 
show dog in my book, as I wanted him to be, he must have 
registration papers. Hence the scene where Gabriel's mother 
was identified by x-rays. The American Kennel Club is very 
strict, and it is a careless writer who ignores this. 


“It is essential to prove that Gabriel was the dog he was sup- 
posed to be. The Kennel Club accepted his identification through 
careful procedure, and so my beautiful Gabriel was able to be 
shown and to carry on his Harborlight bloodline for years to 
come. All correct, which I consider essential, though the story 
was fiction. 


“The Crumb caused a wonderful fuss. Who, I was asked, 
would cause such a terrible ‘accident’ to happen? I don’t know. 
All I know is that such an ‘accident’ did happen, and gave me 
the idea for Crumb. And then, after the book was published, 
there were telephone calls with veiled threats at my having 
disclosed secrets no one was supposed to know about. When, 
in fact, these phone calls were my first clues that the ‘accident’ 
in the particular show that gave me the idea for Crumb had 
been only one of several. 


“Reviewers frowned upon poor Crumb. | was accused of ex- 
aggerating the problems in drugging horses and their abuse in 
the show ring. And even of making them up. 


“‘I was furious, because, if anything, I had played this situation 
down to some degree in The Crumb. So my editor said, ‘Write 
it the way it is,” and so I wrote The Monday Horses. 


We found her standing with her front hoofs up on the 
white steps of the summerhouse, her head stretched 
inside as far as she could reach. » (From Can / Get 
There by Candlelight? by Jean Slaughter Doty. Illus- 
trated by Ted Lewin.) 


“‘L had the fall I described in this book, where the pony nearly 
breaks his neck at a jump because he’s been drugged with 
strychnine. Of course, unless they are my own, I don’t write 
about specific horses or ponies, or real people. I just put bits 
and pieces of different ones together for my stories, to keep 
myself out of trouble. And I double check all my facts before 
I write them. But I did have that fall myself on a show hunter; 
neither the owner nor I knew the horse had been drugged, but 
I sure found out what it felt like. I didn’t have to double check 
this one—there are sometimes when once is enough. 


“‘More telephone calls from angry owners and one from a 
lawyer, after The Monday Horses was published, demanding 
to know, in one instance, how had I learned of some of these 
things, such as the horse that died of misuse of one particular 
drug? My answer, of course, rumor followed by research, and 
a lot of curiosity. And experience, and observation. After all, 
the show world has been part of my own world for a very long 
time. 


“I did wonder if they were planning to throw me in jail for 
refusing to divulge my sources—I thought this would be quite 
exciting, and went to my typewriter feeling exceedingly noble. 


Doty 
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Mokey jumped it well.... Ginny began riding her pony 
instead of merely sitting in a helpless lump, and they 
began to enjoy themselves. «(From Summer Pony by 
Jean Slaughter Doty. Illustrated by Sam Savitt.) 


Alas, after a while, they all went away I suppose to take turns 
suing each other. I know some of these questionable cases did 
end up in court, though it didn’t do the horses involved much 


good. 


“Can I Get There by Candlelight was a delight to write. I 
watched my daughter, Didi, riding her gray Welsh pony across 
our sunny field and through a gate which led to a dark path 
into heavy woods. Her pony, Chanelle, has a silvery, fairy- 
like look about her as she vanished into the shadows, and it 
seemed to me they could be going into a totally different world, 
just on the other side of the trees, one that other people might 
never know about. 


“This gave me the key idea for Candlelight. The pony char- 
acter, Candy, in the story, is based on our own Chanelle, who 
also posed for the lovely illustrations done by Ted Lewin for 
the book. This meant, among other things, that Chanelle was 
asked to pose with her forehoofs up on a rickety garden bench 
for the scene where Candy takes the teacakes from the summer 
house. I wasn’t sure she’d do it, especially without a bridle or 
halter, but Didi said she would, and she did. Animals are 
always full of surprises. 


“The Valley of the Ponies idea came all at once, from a short 
report in the newspaper about the rising value of horse meat 
and the difficulty in finding the black market packing plants 
which deal in stolen horses and ponies. (This is a real and 
growing problem today.) Immediately my mind started whirl- 
ing with the writer's eternal questions, ‘What if?’ and, ‘just 
suppose. . .’ And that’s the way it all begins. 


**Sometimes, when I start to bring them to life in the pages of 
a book, the characters—people and animals—take off on un- 
expected paths, which is an amazing feeling for a writer. Gen- 
erally, when this happens, | follow along on my typewriter 
and let them, as much as possible, tell their own story. 


“*T suppose that’s why it’s not always possible to wrap up a 
perfect ending to every book, though I've been criticized for 
this. But I don't know, for instance, what happened to Gail in 
the Candlelight book—did she imagine it all, as she went out 
riding on Candy, because she was lonely in a strange, new 
part of the country, or was Hilary really there waiting in the 
summerhouse? And if Babylon hadn't been real, then where 
was the pony’s bridle, and how did the lamp on the pony cart 
disappear? I still wonder sometimes. 


“Such fun. I do enjoy writing so much. My junior readers 
don’t seem to mind that I don’t always know all the answers; 
it’s the adults who complain. But from the letters I get, the 
young readers seem to understand. And this pleases me."’ 


Doty’s works are included in the de Grummond Collection of 
Children’s Literature at the University of Southern Mississippi. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, June 1976, 
August 1976; Ms. (magazine), December, 1978. 


His beady eye shone with greed as he signed Leo- 
nardo’s plan. a (From Old One-Eye Meets His Match 
by Roy Doty. Illustrated by the author.) 
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Doty 


ROY DOTY 


DOTY, Roy 1922- 


PERSONAL: Born September 10, 1922, in Chicago, Ill; son 
of E. Roy (a salesman) and Dorothy (Schroeder) Doty; married 
Louise Hall, April 10, 1949 (divorced, 1954); married Jean 
Slaughter (a writer), July 19, 1955, (divorced, 1981); married 
Nan Dameron King, January 2, 1982; children: Debbie (Mrs. 
David Levinson), Jeffrey, Christopher, Didi, (stepchildren) 
Anna, Elizabeth. Education: Attended Columbus School of 
Art. Politics: Independent liberal. Religion: Methodist. Home 
and office: Grey Hollow Rd., Norwalk, Conn. 06851. 


CAREER: Free-lance writer, artist, cartoonist, and illustrator, 
1946—. Wrote and illustrated comic strip ‘‘Laugh In,*’ 1968- 
71. Military service: U.S Army, 1942-46; became technical 
sergeant. Member: National Cartoonist Society. Awards, hon- 
ors: Named illustrator of the year by National Cartoonist So- 
ciety, twice; also received three art director awards; United 
Way of America, graphics award, 1978; Advertising Council, 
Silver Bell award, 1979. 


WRITINGS: Puns, Gags, Quips, and Riddles, Doubleday, 1974; 
Q's Are Weird O's, Doubleday, 1975; Where Are You Going 
With That Tree?, Doubleday, 1976; Gunga, Your Din-Din Is 
Ready: Son of Puns, Gags, Quips and Riddles, Doubleday, 
1976; Puns, Gags, Quips and Riddles and Q's Are Weird O's, 
Pocket Books, 1976; Where Are You Going with That Oil? 
Doubleday, 1976; Pinocchio Was Nosy: Grandson of Puns, 
Gags, Quips, and Riddles, Doubleday, 1977; Gunga Your Din 


Din Is Ready and Pinocchio Was Nosy, Pocket Books, 1978; 
Old One-Eye Meets His Match, Lothrop, 1978; (with Len Maar) 
Where Are You Going with That Coal?, Doubleday, 1978; (with 
L. Maar) Where Are You Going with That Energy?, Doubleday, 
1978; (with L. Maar) How Much Does America Cost?, Dou- 
bleday, 1979; King Midas Has a Guilt Complex, Doubleday, 
1979; Tinkerbell Is a Ding-a-Ling, Doubleday, 1980; (with 
Jean Doty) Macmillan Children's Calendar 1981, Macmillan 
1980; Children's Calendar 1982, Macmillan, 1981; Children’s 
Calendar 1983, Macmillan, 1982; (with D. Reuther) Fun to 
Go, Macmillan, 1982. 


Illustrator: Marion Glendining, Teen Talk, Knopf, 1951; Harry 
Walton, editor, Wordless Workshops, Taplinger, 1967; Richard 
Wolters, Instant Dog, Dutton, 1968; Robert Stevenson, Illus- 
trated Almanac for Homeowners, Harper, 1972; Judy Blume, 
Tales of a Fourth Grade Nothing, Dutton, 1972; Norma Klein, 
Girls Can Be Anything, Dutton, 1973; Eleanor Clymer, Take 
Tarts as Tarts Is Passing, Dutton, 1974; Barbara Rinkoff, No 
Pushing, No Ducking: Safety in the Water, Lothrop, 1974; R. 
Stevenson, Almanac for Home Makers, Grosset, 1974; Norma 
Klein, Girls Can Be Anything, Dutton, 1975; E. Clymer, Ham- 
burgers and Ice Cream for Dessert, Dutton, 1975; Esther Haut- 
zig, Life with Working Parents: Practical Hints for Everyday 
Situations, Macmillan, 1976; Eda LeShan and Polk Lee, The 
Incredible Television Machine, Macmillan, 1977; Alvin and 
Virginia Silverstein, [tch, Sniffle and Sneeze: All About Asthma, 
Hay Fever and Other Allergies, Scholastic Book Services, 


Doty 


1978; Patric McManus, Kid Camping from Aaaaiii! to Zip, 
Lothrop, 1979; Don L. Wulffson, How Sports Came to Be, 
Lothrop, 1980; Rhoda Blumberg, The First Travel Guide to 
the Moon: What to Pack and What to See When You Get There, 
Scholastic Book Service, 1980. 


Contributor to magazines, including Popular Science, Business 
Week, Newsweek, and New York Times. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘From fifth grade on I had only one desire, 
and that was to draw cartoons. I fought off the attempts of 
every art teacher to switch me to the finer kinds of art, and I 
continue my merry and most happy way, doing what I started 
out to in the fifth grade, draw cartoons.”’ 


During the war years, Doty contributed to Stars and Stripes, 
Overseas Women, as well as other publications. In 1946 he 
moved to New York where he did a great deal of work for 
magazines and advertising. For three years he drew the na- 
tionally syndicated comic strip ‘‘Laugh-In."* 


“I draw to please myself and really look forward to tomorrow's 
drawings more than anything else."* 


ERDOES, Richard 1912- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born July 7, 1912, in Vienna, Austria. Erdoes 
is a free-lance artist, illustrator, muralist, photographer, writer, 
and maker of educational films. He has lectured at numerous 
schools, including Yale University, Dartmouth College, 
Princeton University, Pratt Institute, and the New School for 
Social Research. Erdoes began his career as a magazine illus- 
trator and photographer. It was not until 1970 that he began 
pursuing a career as a writer. His books, for both adults and 
children, are all self-illustrated. Among his children’s titles are 
A Picture History of Ancient Rome (Macmillan, 1962), Mu- 
sicians Around the World (McGraw, 1967), Ireland: Bewitch- 
ing Wonderland (Dodd, 1968). Erdoes’s special interest in the 
American Indian is reflected in books like The Rain Dance 
People: The Pueblo Indians, Their Past and Present (Knopf, 
1976), The Native Americans: Navajos (Sterling, 1978), and 
The Sun Dance People: The Plains Indians, Their Past and 
Present (Knopf, 1972). Home and office: 251 West 89th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10024; and 110 Virgil Lane, Santa Fe, N.M. 
87501. For More Information See: Illustrators of Children’s 
Books, 1957-1966, Horn Book, 1968; Illustrators of Books for 
Young People, Scarecrow, 1975; Contemporary Authors, Vol- 
umes 77-80, Gale, 1979. 


EHLERT, LOIS 1934- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born on November 9, 1934 in Beaver Dam, WL Illustrator 
of 60 children's books. Ehlert started her career as a freelance illustrator and a 


graphic designer. She also worked as an apprentice in an art studio, while 


working the evenings on her own art work. Amongst her first credited books as 
an illustrator was I Like Orange (1961) by Patricia Martin Zens, the author of 


The Gingerbread Man. She graduated from the University of Wisconsin— 


Madison with a degree in English and psychology. She then went to the Layton 


School of Art in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on a scholarship for a certificate in 
advertising design. Ehlert grew up painting and sculpting. Her father had a 
basement workshop and always had art supplies available, just not the 
traditional supplies, but materials such as scrap lumber and nails.Even in her 


early years, she always erased her drawings and was never satisfied. Her favorite 


art technique was and remained till her death to be cutting and pasting. This 


method is called collage—the process of cutting out pieces of paper. fabric, or 
objects and gluing them to a backing. She grew up in a happy home as the child 
of Harry and Gladys Ehlert. Her father did woodworking and her mother sewed. 


Her artistic creativity was encouraged from an early age by her parents. Her 


mother used to give her scraps of cloth from her sewing and her father used to 


give her scraps of wood. Residence: Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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FERMI, Laura (Capon) 1907-1977 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 6: Born 
June 16, 1907, in Rome, Italy; came to the United States in 
1939, naturalized in 1944; died December 26, 1977, in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Laura Fermi, widow of the physicist Enrico Fermi, 
was an author, lecturer, and social activist. She attended the 
University of Rome as a natural science major, but interrupted 
her studies after her marriage and never completed her degree. 
Faced with the rise of anti-Semitism in Italy, Fermi and her 
family left Italy in 1939 and immigrated to the United States, 
eventually settling in Chicago. Only after her husband’s death 
in 1954 did Fermi tum seriously to writing. Her subsequent 
books include Atoms for the World, Galileo and the Scientific 
Revolution, Mussolini, and her last book, Illustrious Immi- 
grants, winner of the Friends of Literature prize. An active 
worker on behalf of social issues, Fermi was responsible for 
forming a local Cleaner Air Committee and a Committee to 
Control Handguns. For More Information See: Laura Fermi, 
Atoms in the Family: My Life with Enrico Fermi, University 
of Chicago Press, 1954; Current Biography Yearbook, 1958, 
H. W. Wilson, 1959; Who’s Who in America, 40th edition, 
Marquis, 1978; The Writers Directory, 1982-1984, Gale, 1981. 
Obituaries: Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, May, 1978. 


FIELD, Elinor Whitney 1889-1980 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born in 1889; died November 24, 1980. 
Field was a lifelong friend and advisor to Bertha E. Mahony 
Miller, founder of The Horn Book Magazine. The two women 
began their long association at the famous Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls in Boston, where they published several editions of 
their lists of recommended books for young people. Their most 
important volume, Realms of Gold in Children's Books, was 
published by Doubleday in 1929 and was followed by several 
other works, including ///ustrators of Children’s Books: 1744- 
1945 and the first volumes of collected Newbery and Caldecott 
acceptance speeches. Field was assistant editor of The Horn 
Book Magazine from 1924 to 1939 and associate editor until 
1957. She also served for many years as vice-president and 
member of the board of directors of The Horn Book, Inc. A 
children’s author in her own right, Field wrote five books for 
young people, including Tod of the Fens (Macmillan) which 
was a Newbery Honor Book in 1929. Obituaries: Horn Book, 
June, 1981. 


FLETCHER, Colin 1922- 


PERSONAL: Born March 14, 1922, in Cardiff, Wales; became 
United States citizen, 1974; son of Herbert Reginald and Mar- 
garet Elizabeth (Williams) Fletcher; married twice (both mar- 
tiages ended in divorce). Education: Attended West Buckland 
School, North Devon, England, 1934-39. Agent: Carl D. Brandt, 
Brandt and Brandt, 1501 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


CAREER: Emigrated to Kenya in 1947, working first as a 
manufacturers’ representative in Nairobi, then as a manager of 
a hotel in Kitale, 1947-48; farmed near Nakuru, Kenya, 1948- 
52, turned road builder on a tea estate near Inyanga, Southern 
Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe), 1952-53; returned to England briefly 
before crossing at Atlantic as a herdsman for a planeload of 
cattle; prospected and helped lay out roads for a mining com- 
pany in Western Canada during the summers, 1955-56, and 
spent the winters writing; moved to California where he was 
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head janitor at Polyclinic Hospital, San Francisco, 1957-58 and 
a department store Santa Claus; full-time writer, 1958—. Mil- 
itary service: Royal Marine Commandos, 1940-47; became 
captain. 


MEMBER: Wilderness Society, National Audubon Society, 
Sierra Club, Nature Conservancy, Common Cause, Friends of 
the Earth, East African Wild Life Society, Save the Redwoods 
League, Planning and Conservation League, Zero Population 
Growth, Environmental Defense Fund, Friends of the Sea Ot- 
ter, Trustees of Alaska, Cousteau Society. 


WRITINGS: The Thousand-Mile Summer, Howell-North, 1964; 
The Man Who Walked Through Time, Knopf, 1968; The Com- 
plete Walker: The Joys and Techniques of Hiking and Back- 
packing, Knopf, 1969, revised edition published as The New 
Complete Walker, 1974; The Winds of Mara, Knopf, 1973; 
The Man from the Cave, Knopf, 1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Third, revised edition of The Complete 
Walker; a book on wilderness walking and the mind; and a 
novel about discipline and freedom. 


SIDELIGHTS: Fletcher was born in Wales, an only child. ‘When 
I was young, my mother often used to take me for walks. She 
thought walking was a good and exciting thing to do, no matter 
what the weather. Later, when I went to a boarding school out 
in the country in Devon, England, walking was almost the only 
thing we could do, apart from sports. So I did a lot of walking. 
Then, in the infantry during World War II (British Royal Ma- 
rine Commandos), I walked many weary miles carrying heavy 
loads. You might think that would have cured me of the habit. 
But it didn’t. And when I decided that I wanted to become a 
writer (I was farming in Kenya, East Africa, at the time but 
soon moved to Canada, then California), it was about walking 
that I eventually found myself writing most happily and suc- 
cessfully. And it is still that way. 


‘But although I did not understand it at first, I now know that 
walking is only a means—the very best means, I think—of 
bringing you close to what you are passing through. A car, a 
horse, even a bicycle, holds you at a distance from what you 
are seeing, hearing, smelling, touching and even tasting. And 
this is important. If you get close to things and learn all about 
them, directly and fully—instead of at a distance, with most 
of the richness filtered out, as when you watch TV—then in 
time you come to understand very much more. And piece by 
piece, down the years, if you keep your wits about you, you 
may begin—just begin—to hear whispered hints concerning 
the very difficult question of what we human beings are all 
about.”’ 


Fletcher has written three books about walking. ‘‘The Thou- 
sand-Mile Summer tells of [my] long walk the length of Cal- 
ifornia, through deserts and mountains. The Man Who Walked 
Through Time describes [my] trip (the first such journey ever 
made) through Grand Canyon. The New Complete Walker tells 
you how to do such things, on a large or small scale—and also 
hints at some of the rewards of doing so. The Winds of Mara 
is about a game reserve in East Africa, and although it is not 
about walking it is certainly about getting close to things so 
that you can experience them, richly. The latest book, The Man 
from the Cave is different—though not totally different. In 
1968, while walking in remote Nevada desert, [I] stumbled on 
a cave in which someone had once lived, long before. For 
thirteen years [I] tracked down this man—who turned out to 
be very like the author, with something of the same outlook 


Foley 


on humans and the rest of the world. The next two books 
planned will, once again, be about walking. 


“The important thing about writing is to be as honest as you 
possibly can. I don’t try to make ‘good stories.’ Mostly, I just 
go out and experience the world, then try to write, as keenly 
and accurately as | can, what happened to me and how it felt. 
I see a lizard skittering away from me around a bush, scared 
out of its wits. I interview a chipmunk, dining on a fallen fir. 
I watch a girl almost learning, within half an hour, to hit a 
topspin backhand. I stand on the edge of a huge, deep basin 
of black rock. And when I write about it I try to describe not 
only the spurts of sand kicked up behind the lizard’s legs or 
the way the chipmunk'’s front paws hold the pine cone or the 
look in the girl’s eye when she achieves her first perfect cross- 
court or the way the sunlight paints deep shadows in the sump 
of the desert basin; I also try to put down, somehow, my own 
smile or warmth or shared understanding or immediate fear, 
And when it works, it feels good."* 


Fletcher's book, The New Complete Walker, has been trans- 
lated into Japanese. 


FOLEY, (Anna) Bernice Williams 1902- 


PERSONAL: Born November 20, 1902, in Wigginsville, Ohio; 
daughter of Karl Howland (president of a wholesale grocers’ 
concern) and Bertye (a poet; maiden name Young) Williams; 
married Warren Massey Foley (deceased); children: Williams 
Massey, Karlanne (Mrs. William Scully Hauer). Education: 
Attended University of Cincinnati, 1920-24, Nanking Lan- 
guage College, Nanking, China. 1925-26, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931; Jesus College, Oxford, graduate school certif- 
icate, 1969. Politics: Conservative. Religion: Mormon. Home: 
10244 Linden Lane, Overland Park, Kan. 66207. 


CAREER: Fashion commentator for WKRC, 1934, WSAI, 1938, 
and WCPO-TV, 1947-50, all in Cincinnati, Ohio; Mabley & 
Carew Department Store, Cincinnati, special events coordi- 
nator, 1951-66; Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, director, 1966-76. Lecturer at Evening College, 
University of Cincinnati, 1948-50; lecturer on creative writing 
for American Association of University Women and other groups; 
member of board of directors of Ohio Poetry Day, 1968-76. 


MEMBER: American Women in Radio and Television (Edu- 
cational Foundation Hi-O chapter chairman, 1970), English 
Speaking Union (Columbus branch president, 1966-69), Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women, Overseas Press Club, 
Freedoms Foundations of Valley Forge, Women in Commu- 
nications, Society of Ohio Archivists, Ohio Historical Society, 
Ohio Academy of History, Ohio Arts Council (member of 
literary advisory panel, 1966-70), Ohio Press Women, Ohio 
Press Club, Faculty Club of Ohio State University, Theta Sigma 
Phi, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Sigma Delta Chi, MacDowell So- 
ciety, World Association of Women Journalists and Authors, 
Overseas Press Club. Awards, honors: First Award, Ohio Press 
Women, 1975, for Ohioana Quarterly; Freedoms Foundation 
of Valley Forge award and First Award, Ohio Press Women, 
both 1976, for Ohioana Year Book. 


WRITINGS—AIl juveniles: Star Stories. McCall Publishing, 
1970; Spaceships of the Ancients, Veritie Press, 1978; Why the 
Cock Crows Three Times, The Child’s World, 1980; The Ga- 
zelle and the Hunter, The Child’s World, 1980; A Walk Among 
Clouds, The Child's World, 1980. 


Foley 
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Columnist for Forest Hills Journal and Community Journal, 
1970-76. Editor of Ohioana Quarterly, 1966-76, and Ohioana 
Year Book, 1966-76; book reviewer for Sunday edition of Co- 
lumbus Dispatch. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Another juvenile book, Sky Stories. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘My mother, B. Y. Williams, was a renowned 
poet with six books of her published poems to her credit. Thus, 
I grew up in a literary atmosphere. 


‘‘My first published writings were a weekly column from China 
where as a bride I lived for three years. These appeared in the 
old Cincinnati Times-Star newspaper. 


“When my husband (an executive with Standard Oil in China) 
and I returned to the States, I knew I wanted to write. 


“IT began writing book reviews for the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Other assignments followed. Then I went into radio and TV 
for awhile. Not until later did I begin to write short stories for 
children. Writing books for children followed. 


“I am turned off by children’s stories themed to degrading 
family problems of alcoholism, parental desertion, etc. Thus, 
I gravitated to fantasy, sci-fi and legends. 


“I find traveling exhilerating, and have made more than twenty 
trips to Europe, the Orient, the Caribbean, Russia, and North 
Africa."" 


(From The Gazelle and the Hunter by Bernice Wil- 
liams Foley. Illustrated by Diana Magnuson.) 


BERNICE WILLIAMS FOLEY 


Foley feels that a primary reason for the education crisis in 
reading is children are not motivated to read. Young students 
are often bored and do not like seeing the words ‘‘Run Spot 
Run.”’ 


Foley believes that students are turned off when bombarded 
with social messages and affirmative action themes in fiction 
stories. She says this “gritty realism’ does not make literature 


appealing. 


She holds the view that children are escapists just like adults 
when it comes to exercising reading preferences. 


Adventure legends, science fiction, mind-expanding fantasy, 
exciting folk tales and sparkling ethnic stories from all over 
the globe enchant youngsters, help make teaching easier, and 
encourage reading. 


Foley points out that teachers and members of educational 
boards who are charged with buying books should make pub- 
lishers aware of these basic likes and dislikes. 


Love of reading, which can be conveyed to students by teach- 
ers, is a most important motivation for children to read. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Swimming, hiking, travel 
in Europe, the Orient, Russia and North America. 
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FOLKARD, Charles James 1878-1963 


BRIEF ENTRY: Bor April 6, 1878, in Lewisham, London, 
England; died in 1963. Charles Folkard began drawing in a 
roundabout fashion. Inspired as a child by a magician he ob- 
served at a county fair, Folkard chose ‘‘conjuring"’ as a career, 
only to find he much preferred drawing the programs for his 
shows. As an illustrator, he became famous for his comic strip 
“Teddy Tail.’’ which began its long run in the Daily Mail in 
1915. The feature, about an adventurous mouse, was Britain’s 
first newspaper ‘‘picture strip’? and was later expanded into 
the ‘Teddy Tail’’ series, published by A. & C. Black. Folkard 
is also well known for his black-and-white illustrations of chil- 
dren’s classics which appear in numerous volumes, including 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes (Macmillan, 1948), Grimm's 
Fairy Tales (Dent, 1949, 1968), The Swiss Family Robinson 
(Dent, 1949, Dutton, 1951), and Pinocchio (Dent, 1951, Dut- 
ton, 1952). He also wrote several children’s plays and pan- 
tomimes, including a stage version of ‘‘Teddy Tail.’’ For More 
Information See: Illustrators of Children's Books, 1744-1945, 
Horn Book, 1947; Who's Who of Children's Literature, 
Schocken, 1968. 


FREEMAN, Barbara C(onstance) 1906- 


PERSONAL: Born November 29, 1906, in Ealing, Middlesex, 
England; daughter of William (a writer) and Lucy C. (a teacher; 
maiden name, Rimmington) Freeman. Education: Attended 
School of Art, Kingston-upon-Thames, England. Home: Shir- 
ley, 62 Hook Rd., Surbiton, Surrey, England. 


CAREER: Green & Abbott (wallpaperers), London, England, 
painter, 1926-27; free-lance illustrator of children’s books, 1928- 
56; writer, 1956—. 


WRITINGS—Self-illustrated children's books: Two Thumb 
Thomas, Faber, 1961; Timi, Faber, 1961; A Book by Georgina, 
Faber, 1962; Broom Adelaide, Faber, 1963, Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1965; The Name on the Glass, Norton, 1964; Lucinda, 
Norton, 1965; The Forgotten Theatre, Faber, 1967; Tobias, 
Faber, 1967; The Other Face, Macmillan (London), 1975, 
Dutton, 1976; A Haunting Air, Macmillan (London), 1976, 
Dutton, 1977; A Pocket of Silence, Macmillan (London), 1977, 
Dutton, 1978; The Summer Travellers, Macmillan (London), 
1978; Snow in the Maze, Macmillan (London), 1979; Clemency 
in the Moonlight, Macmillan (London), 1981. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I have lived for most of my life in a mid- 
Victorian house, with a large, rather wild garden, twelve miles 
from London. The house is part of several of my stories. The 
name, Jenny, beautifully written on one of the windows, led 
to The Name on the Glass. I’ve no idea who Jenny was. My 
grandfather and an aunt were painters. The past of ordinary 
people, leading day to day lives, fascinates me. 


“I write because I want to write. I can’t be reasonably con- 
tented unless I’m either writing or drawing. But neither is easy, 
and I’m tormented by the ‘either-or’—‘shall I do this or that?” 
With each story I’ve a vague idea where I'm going and what 
the end will be, but the actual details grow as I write. Characters 
emerge and take charge of themselves (sometimes to my sur- 
prise) and the plot becomes more involved. It’s a mysterious 
business because one lives in two worlds—my story worlds, 
the locations and the people become (for me) totally real. The 
conversations are like conversations that I overhear. But one 
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The dream was like a return to my childhood because 
I'd not dreamed it for six years. »(From A Pocket of 
Silence by Barbara C. Freeman. Jacket illustration by 
Bernard Colonna.) 


must keep control, and I always go back and back, over my 
stories, pruning and shaping. 


**I believe some writers make a rigid plan, before they even 
begin to write, and stick to it, but I could never write like that. 


“‘If I'm dealing with aspects of life in the past I read and make 
endless notes, most of which are never used. I think one should 
always know more than actually appears in the story, because 
knowledge, at least, gives one confidence to try and break into 
the past. Imagination must have hard facts to nourish it. 


‘*Almost anything may generate the idea for a book. I’ve often 
used things that have actually happened to me. For instance, 
in Clemency in the Moonlight trees are cut down and burnt in 
a large bonfire. It happened in the field at the end of my garden 
and houses were built in the field. But now, as in Clemency, 
new trees have been planted by me and the people on the other 
side of the fence. 


“I write for older children because I like to think they may be 
interested in what interests me. But I never, consciously, write 
with readers in mind. If I did, the magic would vanish. I should 
come to a dead stop.”’ 


Grown-ups never understand anything for themselves, 
and it is tiresome for children to be always and forever 
explaining things to them. 

—Antoine de Saint-Exupéry 


Freund 


FREUND, Rudolf 1915-1969 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born April 8, 1915, in Philadelphia, Pa.; died 
in 1969. A scientific illustrator, Freund took his early training 
at the Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art, the Graphic 
Sketch Club, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
the Art Students League in New York City. After a brief period 
as a teacher in Newfoundland, Freund worked as a preparator 
at New York's American Museum of Natural History. He be- 
came a specialist in illustrating and painting natural history 
subjects, such as his features in the ‘World We Live In”’ series 
for Life magazine. Freund illustrated books for both adults and 
children. His work for young people includes Rainbow Book 
of Nature by Donald C. Peattie, Animals Every Child Should 
Know by Dena Humphreys, and Flowers by Herbert Zim and 
Alexander C. Martin. For More Information See: Illustrators 
of Children’s Books, 1946-1956, Horn Book, 1958; Illustrators 
of Books for Young People, Scarecrow, 1975. Obituaries: Time, 
October 24, 1969. 


FROISSART, Jean 1338(?)-1410(?) 


PERSONAL: Born about 1338, in Valenciennes, France; be- 
lieved to have died about 1410 in Chimay, Belgium, and had 
been buried there in an unmarked grave; son of an heraldic 
painter. 


The monk Sir Froissart in the breach of the monastery 
wall. » (From The Boy's Froissart, edited by Sidney 
Lanier. Illustrated by Alfred Kappes.) 
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(From The Chronicles of England, France, Spain, etc. 
by Sir Jean Froissart. Illustrated by Herbert Cole.) 


CAREER: Chronicler, poet, and priest. Under the patronage 
of various nobles, he traveled extensively throughout Britain 
and Europe, gathering the information for his writings. Sec- 
retary and court poet to Queen Philippa, wife of Edward III 
of England, 1361-69; parish priest in Lestines, France, under 
the patronage of Guy de Blois; parish priest at Estinnes-au- 
Mont, Belgium, under the patronage of Wenceslas, King of 
Bohemia and Duke of Brabant, 1373-83; secretary to King 
John of France; canon of Chimay, 1383; chaplain to Guy de 
Blois, 1383-97; little is known about the last years of his life; 
died in obscurity. 


WRITINGS—History: Chronique de France, d'Angleterre, 
d'Ecosse et d'Espagne, [France], circa 1369-1400, first En- 
glish translation, by Sir John Bourchier (Lord Berners) pub- 
lished as The Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and the 
Adjoining Countries, [London], circa 1523-25, later edited by 
W. P. Ker, 6 volumes, D: Nutt, 1901-03, reprinted, AMS 
Press, 1967; excerpts from the above work published sepa- 
rately—The Boy's Froissart (edited by Sidney Lanier; illus- 
trated by Alfred Kappes), Scribner, 1879; Froissart in Britain, 
J. Nisbet, 1900; The Chronicles of Sir John Froissart (con- 
densed for young readers by Adam Singleton), Appleton, 1900; 
The Days of Chivalry: Stories from Froissart’ s Chronicles (ed- 
ited by John Hampden), E. Ward, 1952; Chronicles (edited by 
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The Spaniards came on, proud and resolute. They 
were sailing swiftly with the wind in their favor aad 
could have shown the English a clean pair of heels if 
they had wished, #(From Hero Tales from the Age of 
Chivalry, retold from the Froissart Chronicles by 
Grant Uden. Illustrated by Doreen Roberts.) 


Gillian and William Anderson), Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1963; Chronicles (edited and translated by John Joliffe), 
Modern Library, 1967; Chronicles (edited and translated by 
Geoffrey Brereton), Penguin Books, 1968. 


Poems: Paradis d’Amour, [France], circa 1378; Meliador, three 
volumes, [France], circa 1384, later edited by Auguste Long- 
non, F. Didot, 1895-99, reprinted, Johnson Reprints, 1965; 
Poesies (collected poems), three volumes, edited by A. Scheler, 
[Paris], 1869-72. 


Collections: Oeuvres de Froissart, 26 volumes, edited by Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, V. Devaux, 1967-77. 


SIDELIGHTS: One of the most prolific writers of the Middle 
Ages, Froissart was born about 1338 in Valenciennes, France. 
His father served the nobility, probably as a painter of armorial 
bearings. He received a good education and was sent to England 
at the age of eighteen, where he was appointed secretary and 
royal historian to Queen Philippa of England. 


Froissart travelled throughout Britain and Europe, recording 
the details of battles and meeting many of the leading figures 
of his day. After the death of Queen Philippa, he became a 
parish priest in Lestines, France, but his clerical duties did not 
hinder him from continued travel and from his determination 
to record and observe the sights he found. 


Although he was an intimate of royality (at one time he was 
secretary to the King of France), and the colleague of some of 
the greatest poets and historians of his day, very little is known 
of his last years, except that he died around 1410 and was 
buried in a unmarked grave in Belgium. 


Froissant is remembered for his Chronicles, which he began 
writing at the age of twenty and which eventually covered the 
history of England, Scotland, France and Spain from 1326 to 
1400. In the Chronicles the author gave particular attention to 
the gallant knights who fought during this period. His greatest 
book has been published in several different children’s editions, 
as he predicted when he wrote of his Chronicles: ‘‘I know well 
that after my death this noble and high history will be widely 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Frederick S. Shears, Frois- 
sart; Chronicler and Poet, Routledge, 1930, reprinted, Nor- 
wood Editions, 1974; (for children) Hallie E. Rives and G. E. 
Forbush, John Book, Beechhurst Press, 1947; Frank N. Magill, 
editor, Cyclopedia of World Authors, Harper, 1958; C. T. 
Allmand, ‘‘Historians Reconsidered: Jean Froissart,’’ History 
Today, December, 1966; (for children) Frank E. Hill, Famous 
Historians, Dodd, Mead, 1966; Stanley J. Kunitz and Vineta 
Colby, editors, European Authors, 1000-1900, H. W. Wilson, 
1967; Brian Doyle, editor, Who’s Who of Children's Litera- 
ture, Schocken Books, 1968; M. Bishop, ‘‘World of Frois- 
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Artist's conception of Jean Froissart. 
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Geisel 


sart,"’ Horizon, Autumn, 1972; Paul Archambault, Seven French 
Chroniclers, Syracuse University Press, 1974; Rob R. Mc- 
Gregor, The Lyric Poems of Jean Froissart: A Critical Edition, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1976. 


GARDAM, Jane 1928- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born July 11, 1928, in Coatham, Yorkshire, 
England. British author and editor. A former library organizer 
for the Red Cross, Gardam has held editorial positions with 
the British magazines Weldons Ladies Journal and Times and 
Tide. Her fiction for young people has been awarded numerous 
literary prizes, including the David Higham Prize for Fiction, 
1974, and the Winifred Holtby Memorial Prize, 1976, for Black 
Faces, White Faces (Hamish Hamilton, 1975). Among her 
other books for children are Summer after the Funeral (Mac- 
millan, 1973), God on the Rocks (Morrow, 1975), and Bilge- 
water (Morrow, 1977). Reviewers have commended Gardam’s 
writing for its humor, compassion, and honesty. Home: 53 
Ridgeway PI., London SW19 4SP, England. For More Infor- 
mation See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 49-52, Gale, 
1975; Twentieth-Century Children's Writers, St. Martin's, 1978; 
Writers Directory, 1982-84, Gale, 1981. 


GEISEL, Theodor Seuss 1904- 
(Dr. Seuss, Theo LeSieg) 


PERSONAL: Surname is pronounced Guy-zel; born March 2, 
1904, in Springfield, Mass; son of Theodor Robert (superin- 
tendent of Springfield, Mass., public park system) and Hen- 
rietta (Seuss) Geisel; married Helen Palmer (an author, and 
vice-president of Beginner Books), November 29, 1927 (died 
October, 1967); married Audrey Diamond. Education: Dart- 
mouth College, A.B., 1925; graduate study at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 1925-26, Sorbonne, University of Paris, 1926. Home: 
La Jolla, Calif. Agent: International Creative Management, 40 
West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10019. Office: Random House, 
Inc., 201 East 50th St., New York, N.Y. 


CAREER: Author, illustrator, and creator of nonsense crea- 
tures, 1927—, best known in field of children’s books as Dr. 
Seuss; president of Beginner Books, Random House, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., 1957—. Originally intended to teach, but upon 
his return from Europe in 1927, became instead a humorist 
and cartoonist for Judge, Vanity Fair, Liberty, Life (humor 
periodical), and other national magazines of the day; advertis- 
ing illustrator, turning out among other campaigns: ‘‘Quick 
Henry! the Flit!’’ series for Standard Oil of New Jersey, 1928- 
41; editorial cartoonist for PM, New York, N.Y., 1940-42; 
propaganda publicist for War Production Board, Treasury De- 
partment, and other government agencies, 1940-42; later screen 
artist and writer for Hollywood studios and producer of ani- 
mated cartoons for television; Life correspondent in Japan, 
1954. Trustee of La Jolla (Calif.) Town Council, 1956—. 
Military service: U.S. Army, Signal Corps, Information and 
Education Division, 1943-46; became lieutenant colonel; re- 
ceived Legion of Merit. Member: Authors League of America, 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers, Sigma 
Phi Epsilon. 


AWARDS, HONORS: Los Angeles County Library Association 
Award, 1974; ‘*Outstanding California Author’’ Award, 1976, 
from the California Association of Teachers of English; Laura 
Ingalls Wilder Award, 1980, from the Association for Library 


THEODOR SEUSS GEISEL 


Service to Children, American Library Association; ‘Dr. Seuss 
Week," proclaimed by State Governors, March 2-7, 1981; 
D.H.L. Dartmouth College, 1956, American International Col- 
lege, 1968, Lake Forest College, 1977; Roger Revelle Award, 
1978, from University of California (San Diego), 1978; D.Litt., 
Whittier College, 1980; Regina Medal, Catholic Library As- 
sociation, 1982. 


All for TV animated specials: Peabody Award for ‘‘How the 
Grinch Stole Christmas,’ and ‘‘Horton Hears a Who,"’ both 
in 1971; Critics Award from the International Animated Car- 
toon Festival, Zagreb and the Silver Medal from the Interna- 
tional Film and TV Festival of New York, both for ‘‘The 
Lorax,’’ 1972; Emmy Award for the Best Children’s Special 
for ‘Halloween Is Grinch Night,"’ 1977. 


WRITINGS—Author and illustrator under pseudonym Dr. Seuss; 
all juvenile books except where otherwise noted; all published 
by Random House except were otherwise noted: And to Think 
That I Saw It on Mulberry Street, Vanguard, 1937; The 500 
Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, Vanguard, 1938; The Seven 
Lady Godivas (adult), 1939; The King’s Stilts, 1939. 


Horton Hatches the Egg, 1940; McElligot's Pool, 1947; Thid- 
wick, The Big-Hearted Moose, 1949; Bartholomew and the 
Oobleck, 1949. 


If I Ran the Zoo, 1950; Scrambled Eggs Super!, 1953; Horton 
Hears a Who, 1954; On Beyond Zebra, 1955; If | Ran the 
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ae man,” laughed the farmer, 


“You're sort of a fool! 
You'll never catch fish 
In McElligot’s Pool!” 


a 


(From McElligot’s Pool by Dr. Seuss. Illustrated by the author.) 
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Circus, 1956; The Cat in the Hat, educational edition, Hough- 
ton, 1957, trade edition, Random House, 1957, published in 
English and Spanish as E] Gato Ensombrerado, Random House, 
1967, published in English and French La Chat au Chapeau, 
Random House, 1967; How the Grinch Stole Christmas, 1957; 
The Cat in the Hat Comes Back, 1958; Yertle, the Turtle, and 
Other Stories, 1958; Happy Birthday to You!, 1959. 


One Fish, Two Fish, Red Fish, Blue Fish, 1960; Green Eggs 
and Ham, 1960; The Sneetches and Other Stories, 1961; Dr. 
Seuss's Sleep Book, 1962; Hop on Pop, 1963; Dr. Seuss's 
ABC, 1963; (with P. D. Eastman) The Cat in the Hat Beginner 
Book Dictionary by the Cat Himself, 1964; Fox in Socks, 1965; 
I Had Trouble in Getting to Solla Sollew, 1965; The Cat in 
the Hat Songbook, 1967; The Foot Book, 1968; I Can Lick 30 
Tigers Today and Other Stories, 1969; My Book About Me, 
1969. 


1 Can Draw It Myself, 1970; Mr. Brown Can Moo! Can You?, 
1970; The Lorax, 1971; Marvin K. Mooney, Will You Please 
Go Now!, 1972; Did I Ever Tell You How Lucky You Are?, 
1973; The Shape of Me and Other Stuff, 1973; There's a Wocket 
in My Pocket, 1974; Great Day for Up!, 1974; Oh, the Thinks 
You Can Think, 1975; The Cat's Quizzer, 1976; 1 Can Read 
with My Eyes Shut, 1978; Oh, Say Can You Say?, 1979. 


Under pseudonym Theo LeSieg (pseudonym unverified); all 
published by Random House: Ten Apples Up on Top, 1961; I 
Wish I had Duck Feet, 1965; Come Over to My House, 1966; 
The Eye Book, 1968; I Can Write! (by ME, Myself), 1971; In 
a People House, 1972; Wacky Wednesday, 1974; Would You 
Rather be a Bullfrog!, 1975; Hooper Humperdink. . .? Not 
Him!, 1976; Please Try to Remember the First of Octember, 
1977; The Tooth Book, 1981. 


Illustrator: Boners, Viking, 1931; More Boners, Viking, 1931. 


Screenplays: ‘*Your Job in Germany,’’ written for U.S. Army, 
and later released by Warner Brothers as ‘‘Hitler Lives’’; (with 
wife Helen P. Geisel) ‘‘Design for Death," RKO Pictures; 
‘Gerald McBoing-Boing"’; ‘The 5000 Fingers of Dr. T’’ (a 
musical). Also author of an unpublished novel and contributor 
of over thirty articles and interviews to numerous magazines. 


ADAPTATIONS:—Movies and filmstrips: ‘“The Cat in the Hat’’ 
(motion picture), BFA Educational Media, 1972; ‘‘The Cat in 
the Hat’ (filmstrip), Paratore Pictures, 1974; ‘‘The Cat in the 
Hat Comes Back”’ (filmstrip), Paratore Pictures, 1974; ‘*Dr. 
Seuss’s ABC”’ (filmstrip), Paratore Pictures, 1974; ‘Dr. Seuss 
on the Loose”’ (filmstrip), BFA Educational Media, 1974; ‘‘The 
Eye Book’” (filmstrip), Paratore Pictures, 1974; ‘‘Fox in Socks”’ 
(filmstrip), Paratore Pictures, 1974; ‘‘Green Eggs and Ham”’ 
(filmstrip), Paratore Pictures, 1974; ‘‘Green Eggs and Ham”’ 
(motion picture), BFA Educational Media, 1974; ‘‘Hop on 
Pop”’ (filmstrip), Paratore Pictures, 1974; ‘Mr. Brown Can 
Moo! Can You?"’ (filmstrip), Paratore Pictures, 1974; ‘‘One 
Fish Two Fish Red Fish Blue Fish’’ (filmstrip), Paratore Pic- 
tures, 1974; ‘‘Ten Apples up on Top’’ (filmstrip), Paratore 
Pictures, 1974; ‘I Wish That I Had Duck Feet’’ (filmstrip), 
Paratore Pictures, 1975; ‘‘Horton Hears a Who!; and, Horton 
Hatches the Egg"’ (filmstrip), Random House Educational Me- 
dia, 1976; ‘‘The Lorax’’ (filmstrip), Paratore Pictures, 1977; 
““Gerald McBoing Boing”’ (filmstrip), Bosustow Productions, 
1978; ‘I Can Read with My Eyes Shut”’ (filmstrip), Paratore 
Pictures, 1978. 


Other filmstrips include ‘‘The Foot Book,’’ ‘‘Great Day for 
Up!,’’ ‘Hooper Humperdinck? Not Him!,"* ‘Marvin K. Moo- 
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Just go. 
Go. 
GO! 


I don’t care how. 


(From Marvin K. Mooney, Will You Please Go Now! 
by Dr. Seuss. Illustrated by the author.) 


ney, Will You Please Go Now!,"’ ‘‘Oh the Thinks You Can 
Think!,’’ *‘Please Try to Remember the First of Octember,"’ 
“The Shape of Me and Other Stuff,’’ ‘‘There’s a Wocket in 
My Pocket,"* and ‘‘Would You Rather Be a Bullfrog?."’ 


Animated television specials; al] produced by Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc.: ‘‘How the Grinch Stole Christmas, 1966; 
“Horton Hears a Who,”’ 1970; ‘“The Cat in the Hat,’’ 1971; 
“Dr. Seuss on the Loose,’’ 1973; ‘‘Hoober Bloob Highway,”’ 
1975. Others include ‘The Lorax’’ and ‘*Halloween Is Grinch 
Night."’ 


SIDELIGHTS: March 2, 1904, Born in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. ‘‘My father was one of the world’s greatest cynics. 
After working thirty-five years to run a brewery, the day he 
was appointed president, Prohibition was declared. 


“During the fever of World War I, when I was about fourteen, 
everyone was angry at the Germans. I was not only known as 
the ‘Kaiser,’ but because of my father’s job at the brewery, 
the ‘Drunken Kaiser.’ I sometimes fled home with coals bounc- 
ing off my head.’’ [Parents Magazine, June, 1972.'] 


Educated in public schools in Springfield. Read Swift, Dick- 
ens, and Stevenson by the age of six. At the end of his first 
high-school art class, his teacher called him aside and said, 
not unkindly, ‘‘You will never learn to draw, Theodor. Why 
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don’t you just skip this class for the rest of the term?"’ [James 
Stewart-Gordon, ‘‘Dr. Seuss: Fanciful State of Childhood,’” 
The Reader's Digest, April, 1972.*) Crushed, Geisel soothed 
his battered ego by sending in unillustrated jokes to the high- 
school paper. 


“I’ve never had any formal [art] instruction, and I really can’t 
draw at all, not in the artistic sense. But | know something 
about color, I think, and I like to get three-dimensional effects 
with paintings that aren't for publication. Illustrations for chil- 
dren’s books have to be two-dimensional with strong, bright 
colors: clear, simple, direct. So does the text, clear and simple, 
that is. It’s not so easy as it sounds.’’ (Arthur Gordon, “The 
Wonderful Wizard of Soledad Hill,’’ Women's Day, Septem- 
ber, 1965.°] 


1921. Entered Dartmouth College. Editor of humorist maga- 
zine, Jack O' Lantern, which used great quantities of his stories 
and illustrations. 


1925. ‘After graduating from Dartmouth . . . I had gone on 
to pursue my studies at Oxford. The astonishing irrelevance 
of graduate work in English, the committing to memory, for 
instance, of all the vowel changes in Old English—from a to 


€, from é to i, and so on—had daunted but not defeated me. 
I was determined to be a Ph.D. in English literature. While 
continuing my studies at the Sorbonne, I had tea one day, with 
my academic adviser, Emile Legouis, the world's foremost 
expert on Jonathan Swift. He suggested I devote the next two 
years of my life to discovering whether Swift had written any- 
thing at the age of seventeen. I threw in my doctoral towel 
and took the next freighter to Corsica.’’ [Carolyn See, ‘‘Dr. 
Seuss and the Naked Ladies,"’ Esquire, June, 1974.+] 


1926. Wrote his first novel. ‘*I was heavily influenced at that 
time by Carl Van Vechten, who often lapsed into Italian during 
the course of his books. Accordingly, I lapsed into Italian in 
my book, for pages at a time. I don’t even speak Italian. I 
picked up the manuscript a few years ago—it was very long, 
and mercifully never published—and couldn't understand a 
word of it.’"* 


1927-1937. Started work in advertising art for newspapers, 
magazines, posters, billboards, the most famous of which was 
his ‘‘Quick, Henry! The Flit!’’ campaign inspired by one of 
his original cartoons. Cartoons also appeared in Judge, Life, 
Vanity Fair, Redbook, and The Saturday Evening Post. 


(From the animated television special “How the Grinch Stole Christmas.” Rebroadcast on 
CBS-TV every Christmas season since December 18, 1966.) 
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1937, And to Think I Saw It on Mulberry Street, published. 
Geisel claimed that his first children’s book was purely acci- 
dental. ‘'I had no lofty reason whatsoever. In the fall of 1936, 
while aboard the S. S. Kungsholm on a long rainy crossing of 
the Atlantic, | amused myself by putting words to the rhythm 
of the ship’s engine. The words turned out to be And to Think 
That I Saw It on Mulberry Street. Once ashore, | drew pictures 
to go with it. The book was my first one; it was rejected by 
twenty-nine publishers before Vanguard Press accepted it. The 
reason most given for rejection of the manuscript was that the 
book was unlike other children’s books on the market; hence, 
its chance in the marketplace was slim!"’ [Lee Bennett Hop- 
kins, Books Are by People, Citation Press, 1969.*] 


And to Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street became the first 
book written under his pseudonym, ‘‘Dr. Seuss."* ‘*The ‘Dr. 
Seuss’ name is a combination of my middle name and the fact 
that I had been studying for my doctorate when I quit to become 
a cartoonist. My father had always wanted to see a Dr. in front 
of my name, so I attached it. I figured by doing that, I saved 
him about ten thousand dollars.’’ [Cynthia Lindsay, ‘*The Mir- 
acle of Dr. Seuss,’’ Good Housekeeping, December, 1960.*] 


1940. Horton Hatches the Egg was published. Geisel claimed 
that ideas came hard and their implementation was often a 
painful process. Frequently, his doodles came first and his 
verse came later. ‘‘Horton,’’ for example, began on a drafting 
table. ‘Horton Hatches the Egg’ is the favorite of my books, 
probably for the selfish reason that it was the easiest to write, 
and I had the most fun doing it. I was doodling around with 
drawings, the way I like to do, and a sketch of an elephant on 
some transparent paper happened to fall on top of the sketch 
of a tree.*** “I stopped, dumbfounded. I said to myself, ‘That's 
a hell of a situation. An elephant in a tree! What's he doing 
there?’ I brooded over it for three or four weeks, and finally 
I said to myself, ‘Of course! He’s hatching an egg!’*’ [‘*Pro- 
files," The New Yorker, December 17, 1960.7] 


1943-1946. Served in the U.S. Army Signal Corps and Infor- 
mation and Educational Division during World War II. Re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit for his educational and informa- 
tional films. 


1946. Received the Academy Award for ‘‘best documentary 
short"’ for ‘*Hitler Lives.”” 


(From the animated movie “Gerald McBoing-Boing’s Symphony.” Released by Columbia 
Pictures, 1953.) 
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“Look at me! 

Look at me now!” said the cat. 
“With a cup and a cake 

On the top of my hat!” 


«(From The Cat in the Hat by Dr. Seuss. Illustrated by the author.) 


1947. Second Academy Award for ‘‘best documentary feature’’ 
for ‘‘Design for Death,’’ written in collaboration with his wife, 
Helen. 


1948. Settled in a house on Mount Soledad in La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia. On the grounds was a sign, ‘*Beware of the Cat.”’ 


Published Thidwick: The Big-Hearted Moose. ‘‘The real truth 
is that Thidwick did not come into the world through inspi- 
ration. Thidwick was an accident, pure and simple—a scribble. 


“*. . .. was sitting at my typewriter in my studio in Hollywood, 
where I lived. I had put a clean piece of paper in my machine 
and had typed a few words in the upper left-hand corner. I was 
trying to write a story for the movies, but my ideas weren’t 
coming very fast that day. I didn’t like the words I had typed 
at all. So I took my pencil and scratched them out. Then, for 
a long time, I just sat there, staring at the paper and waited 
for some idea that would be important enough to write down 
on the paper. But no ideas would come—not a single one! 


‘*Well—along about one-thirty the telephone rang. It was an 
old friend, Joe Warwick, whom I hadn’t seen for almost ten 
years. He was going to be in Hollywood for a day or two, and 
he asked if we could have dinner together the next’ night— 
Thursday—at eight o'clock. 


“**Wonderful, Joe,’ I told him. ‘I'll see you at eight o’clock.’ 
Not having my engagement book handy, I pulled the paper out 
of the typewriter and made a note of the date. Then we talked 
on for about twenty minutes more. While we talked, I did what 
almost everyone else in the world does when he talks on the 
phone. I doodled—just absent-minded, meaningless scribbles, 
here and there on the paper. 


“‘It wasn’t until after Joe had hung up that I realized that one 
of the scribbles looked somewhat like a moose, with some 
other peculiar animals sitting on his horns. Then I began to 
wonder how a moose would like it if some animals did move 
in to live on his horns. 


“*That’s what started off the story of Thidwick. Only, at the 
beginning, his name wasn’t Thidwick. His name was Warwick, 
in honor of my friend Joe. How the name finally was changed 
to Thidwick is something I don’t exactly recall. But I do re- 
member that the whole thing began with a doodle which was 
started by Joe’s phone call. So, if by any chance there are 
some of you who don’t like the book, Thidwick: The Big- 
Hearted Moose, please remember that you can’t blame me. 
You'll have to blame Joe Warwick. It’s really all Ais fault. 


“So much for Thidwick.”’ 


“Bartholomew and the Oobleck is something else again. My 
mail is full of letters that go like this: 

““‘This oobleck—this green stuff that comes down from the 
sky—how did you think it up?’ they all ask in their letters. 
‘Did you dream it?’ 


“‘Now some writers, I am told, really do dream their stories. 
They just craw] into bed, they say, and along about four o’clock 
in the morning a story idea comes floating into their heads. 
Then all they have to do when they wake up is to write it 
down. But I never had any luck with my dreams. 


“‘It was in a rainstorm that the idea for Bartholomew and the 
Oobleck came to me—not just an ordinary American rainstorm, 
but one in France, way back during World War II. It always 
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Bur at that very instant, the egg burst apart! 
And out of the pieces of red and white shell, 
From the egg that he'd sat on so long and so well, 
Horton the Elephant saw something whizz! 
IT HAD EARS 

AND A TAIL ’ > 
AND A ‘TRUNK JUST LIKE His! 


(From Horton Hatches the Egg by Dr. Seuss. Illustrated by the author.) 


seems to rain when wars are going on, and this was the wettest 
rain I had ever seen. It had been pouring out of the sky for 
weeks, and everyone in the whole Army was mighty cold and 
soaked and, of course, unhappy. 


“One night while splashing through the drenching rain and 
deep mud of a little French town, I was wondering whether 
the rain would ever stop. Just then out of the dark ahead two 
American soldiers came splashing toward me. 


‘**Rain! Always rain comes down!’ one soldier was muttering 
as he passed me. ‘Why can’t something new, something dif- 
ferent, come down?’ 


“‘That’s all I heard, for the next moment the men disappeared 
in the dark behind. But there I stood in the wet with an exciting 
idea running around and around in my head. Maybe something 
new could come down! Maybe someday something would come 
down that was different from rain or snow, sunshine or fog, 
something strange that had never before fallen from the sky to 
the earth. For a long time I stood there alone in the storm, 
wondering what kind of stuff might come down. And I decided 
then and there that after the war I would write a story about 
it. 


“So it was in France . . . that I first got the idea for Bartho- 
lomew and the Oobleck. | finished it ... at my home in 
California, six thousand miles from the spot in France where 
I got the idea. 


1951. Created ‘‘Gerald McBoing-Boing,”’ an animated car- 
toon, which received an Academy Award. 


1956. Dartmouth legitimized his ‘*Dr.’’ status by presenting 
him with an honorary doctorate degree; the citation read: 
“Theodor Seuss Geisel, creator of fanciful beasts, as author 
and artist you singlehandedly have stood as Saint George be- 
tween a generation of parents and the demon dragon of ex- 
hausted children on a rainy day. You have stood these many 
years in the shadow of your learned friend, Dr. Seuss. But the 
time has come when the good doctor would want you to walk 
by his side as a full equal. Dartmouth confers on you her 
doctorate of Humane Letters.’’ [School Library Bulletin, Vol- 
ume 51, No. 5, February, 1958."] 


1957. The publication of The Cat in the Hat marked a turning 
point in “Dr. Seuss’s’’ career. It led to the formation of Be- 
ginners Books (of which he was president), now a division of 
Random House. ‘‘John Hersey had written and article in Life 
blasting the kinds of supplementary readers used in the schools, 
and about the same time, ‘Why Johnny Can’t Read’ was pub- 
lished. Hersey said in his article that Dr. Seuss ought to do 
some supplementary school books, and I took him seriously. 
I didn’t really know how to do it, but [ remembered my ex- 
perience with Bill Spaulding in the Army and I figured I could 
knock it off in a week or so. It took a year and a half. No one 
had ever tried to do a popular supplementary school reader 
before, and there weren’t any rules to go by. For instance, how 
colloquial could you get? There were approved word lists, but 
there was no variety of words on them. The Cat in the Hat 
was published simultaneously as a trade book by Random House 
and a textbook by Houghton Mifflin. . . .’’ [‘‘The 25th An- 
niversary of Dr, Seuss,’ Publishers Weekly, December, 1962.°] 
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(From The Tooth Book by Dr. Seuss. Illustrated by Roy McKie.) 


“Writing children’s books is hard work, a lot harder than most 
people realize, and that includes most writers of children’s 
books. And it never gets any easier. I remember thinking that 
I might be able to dash off The Cat in the Hat in two or three 
weeks. Actually, it took over a year. You try telling a pretty 
complicated story using less than two hundred and fifty words! 
No, don’t, not unless you're willing to rewrite and rewrite and 
rewrite. To get a sixty-page book, I may easily write a thousand 
pages before I’m satisfied. The story has to develop clearly 
and logically with a valid problem and a valid solution. The 
characters, no matter how weird, have to be vivid and believ- 
able and consistent. Then I have to get illustrations that fit the 
text and don’t destroy the mood. The whole affect has to be 
just right. 


**.. . Children are tough critics. . . . You can’t kid kids. They 
have a relentless sense of logic. If you create a character who's 
supposed to be stingy, say, and you suddenly make him do 
something that indicates some other dominant characteristic— 
jealousy, perhaps, or a violent temper—the kids know instantly 
that you're violating the law of simplicity and consistency. 


They also know if you begin to condescend or write down to 
them. That's been the trouble with children’s books and ele- 
mentary textbooks for years, this ‘now, my little man’ ap- 
proach. The kids don’t like it. Why should they? The old tellers 
of fantastic fairy tales, Grimm and Andersen, never talked 
down to their audiences.'"* 


How the Grinch Stole Christmas, which won the Peabody Award, 
was also published. According to Geisel, some books write 
themselves and some spring from happy accidents. In the case 
of his ‘‘Grinch’’ book, he found himself faced with a deadline 
and no book. Having never missed a deadline in his life, he 
wrote his famous Christmas story in one week, although he 
had been pondering the idea of what Christmas really means 
for twelve years. ‘‘In any story things happen and characters 
have motives that are good or bad. So every storyteller is a 
moralist whether he knows it or not. Children have a strong 
ethical sense anyway. They want to see virtue rewarded and 
arrogance or meanness punished. You don’t want to hit them 
over the head with the moral, of course; you have to work it 
in sideways. But it has to be there. If the Grinch steals Christ- 
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mas, as he does in one of my books, he has to bring it back 
in the end. I must say, though, when I was doing that one I 
was kind of rooting for the Grinch.’”* 


When asked if it was difficult to name his unusual characters, 
he replied: ‘‘I’m often asked that, and I have to say rather 
disappointingly that it’s not hard at all. Thinking up names is 
the easiest thing I do. I guess maybe I was just born that way.’ 


1974. At the age of seventy, Geisel was considered the dean 
of humorous children’s writers. The famous and prolific author 
had sold over seventy million copies of his books, and his 
books had been translated into seventeen languages. ‘‘[I] try 
to have a television show and ‘a couple of books’ in progress 
simultaneously. I write in a cork-lined room and have two 
books pinned to the wall at all times. When I hit a snag on 
one, I go on to another. 


“I think probably one reason my books are a success is that I 
spend more time in writing them then the average children's 
author does. Some writers feel that they’re slumming, and they 
dash children’s books off too quickly. I’m very serious about 
what I do."* [Sybil S. Steinberg, ‘‘What Makes a Funny Chil- 
dren’s Book?,’’ Publishers Weekly, February 27, 1978.'°} 


An avid reader himself (he reads four or five books a week), 
Geisel has strong opinions about the decline in children's read- 
ing skills. “‘I can go so far as demanding they bring back 
compulsory Latin, which I hated. But any writer my age who 
studied Latin is a better writer because it allows you to adore 
words—take them apart and find out where they come from. 


“‘L think children’s television is getting better, but I also don’t 
think kids are capable of exercising critical judgment. After 
three hours of TV, they're in a kind of trance. The trick is to 
translate some of the peak morning TV time into reading time.”” 
This will only happen, he insists, if parents control the amount 
and quality of children’s television time. 


“Television hasn't helped decrease illiteracy, but it's helped 
increase kids’ awareness of matters geographic, political, and 
scientific—putting them heads above what I knew as a kid. 
One strange phenomenon is that when a really good children’s 
book is done on the air, they flock to libraries trying to locate 
the original.’’ [Rob Wilder, ‘‘Catching up with Dr. Seuss,"* 
Parents, June, 1979."'] 


March 2, 1979. Celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday in Las 
Vegas. Random House, his publisher, proclaimed the month 
of May as ‘‘Dr. Seuss’’ month. Bennett Cerf (now deceased), 
Seuss’s publisher at Random House, once declared: “‘I’ve pub- 
lished any number of great writers, from William Faulkner to 
John O'Hara, but there’s only one genius on my authors’ list. 
His name is Ted Geisel.’’ [Don Freeman, ‘‘Dr. Seuss at 
72—Going Like 60,’’ Saturday Evening Post, March, 1977.'"] 


Seuss answered: “‘If I were a genius, why do I have to sweat 
so hard at my work? I know my stuff all looks like it was 
rattled off in twenty-three seconds but every word is a struggle 
and every sentence is like the pangs of birth.’’? 


“Writing books for children is hard work, a lot harder than 
most people realize. And it never gets easier. The most im- 
portant thing about me is that I work slavishly—write, rewrite, 
reject and polish incessantly. . . . 
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“‘T am trying to capture an audience. Most every child learning 
to read has problems, and I am just saying to them that reading 
is fun.’’s 


Seuss’s books have sold 80 million copies—he has won three 
Academy Awards, and has eight television specials to his credit. 
When asked why he did not write adult books, he quipped: 
“I'd rather write for kids. They are more appreciative. Adults 
are obsolete children and the hell with them.’’ [New York 
Times, October 17, 1968."] 


The original drawings and manuscripts of most of Geisel’s 
books are in the Special Collections Division of the Library at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. The original il- 
lustrations of The Lorax are at the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library at Austin, Texas. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: New York Times Book Re- 
view, November 16, 1952, May 11, 1958, and November 11, 
1962; ‘‘Why Do Students Bog Down on First R?,"’ Life, May 
24, 1954; ‘‘The Wonderful World of Dr. Seuss,’’ Saturday 
Evening Post, July 6, 1957, October 23, 1965, March, 1977; 
“My Hassle with the First Grade Language,’ Education Mag- 
azine, February, 1958; School Library Bulletin, Volume 51, 
No. 5, February, 1958; ‘‘How to Write a Book for Beginning 
Readers,’’ Education Summary, March 5, 1958; ‘‘Dr. Seuss 
Talks to Parents,’’ Parents’ Magazine, November, 1960, June, 
1972, June, 1979; ‘‘The Miracle of Dr. Seuss,’ Good House- 
keeping, December, 1960; New Yorker (profile), December 
17, 1960; ‘The 25th Anniversary of Dr. Seuss;’’ Publishers 
Weekly, December, 1962, February 27, 1978; ‘‘The Curious 
Case of Dr. Seuss,’’ Junior Bookshelf, December, 1963; 
“Kingdom of Seuss,’ Christian Science Monitor, January 29, 
1964; Arthur Gordon, ‘‘The Wonderful Wizard of Soledad 
Hill,’’ Woman's Days, September, 1965; New Statesman, No- 
vember 3, 1967; New York Times, October 17, 1968; Variety, 
December 18, 1967; Lee Bennett Hopkins, Books Are By Peo- 
ple, Citation Press, 1969; James Stewart-Gordon, ‘‘Dr. Seuss: 
Fanciful State of Child,’’ The Reader's Digest, 1972; Norah 
Smaridge, Famous Author-Illustrators for Young People, Dodd, 
1973; Carolyn See, ‘‘Dr. Seuss and the Naked Ladies,”’ Es- 
quire, June, 1974; Margery Fisher, Who's Who in Children’s 
Books, Holt, 1975; Horn Book, February, 1976; Top of the 
News, Winter, 1977; Lee Kingman and others, Illustrators of 
Children’s Books: 1967-1976, Horn Book, 1978. 


GORSLINE, (Sally) Marie 1928- 
(S. M. Carson, S. M. Gorsline) 


PERSONAL: Born October 3, 1928, in Winchester, Mass.; 
daughter of James Reed (a power engineer) and Marie (Tice) 
Carson (a painter and pianist); married Joseph R. Cox, June 
10, 1950 (divorced, 1964); married Douglas Warner Gorsline 
(an artist), December, 1968. Education: Attended Smith Col- 
lege, 1946-49, and Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Art, 1949- 
50. Home: Bussy-Le-Grand, 21150 Les Laumes, France. 


CAREER: Little Studio (art gallery), New York City, director, 
1952-56; free-lance fine artist’s representative, New York City, 
1956-66, New York City, London, and Paris, 1966—. Mem- 
ber: Authors Guild. 


WRITINGS:—AIl for children: (with husband, Douglas Gors- 
line) North American Indians (illustrated by D. Gorsline), Ran- 
dom House, 1977; (compiler) Nursery Rhymes (illustrated by 
D. Gorsline), Random House, 1977; (with D. Gorsline) Cow- 
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Gorsline 


Because of the hard life, cowboys often looked older than they were. » (From Cowboys by 
Marie and Douglas Gorsline. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline.) 


boys (illustrated by D. Gorsline), Random House, 1978; The 
Pioneers, Random House, 1979. 


Contributor of articles on academic subjects to professional 
journals, under name S. M. Gorsline and under name S. M. 
Carson to Eastern Horizon. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Research and writing in the field of 
cognitive psychology from a psychoanalytic point of view. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘The children’s books were written by me at 
the request of my husband’s editor. He knew I wrote and that 
I had helped my husband with his research on the many other 
children’s books he had done since we had been together. We 
were asked to—and wanted to—create historically based ac- 
counts covering complex historical situations in a way that 
would interest young children in history. We did a great deal 
of picture and text-oriented research before we started each 
book. The emphasis, of course, was on the pictures; the format 
allowed us thirty-two pages. 


“Given our many faceted subject matter in each book, we 
often had to generalize over a number of possible variants on 
the basis that a book of the type we were creating was not 
intended to be taken as academically definitive, but as an honest 
portrayal of a subject—hopefully with no errors. In forming 
the books we tried to choose among the possible scenes to 
illustrate and write about those which would allow us to present 
a clear and balanced sequence of pictures and narrative. If the 
book stimulated a child’s interest and imagination, he or she 
would then be in a position to ask questions and to learn more 
when more ready for it. (I mention this as we were recently 
attacked by a parent for not having been pictorially exact about 
a setting which was changed three times during the historical 
era with which we were dealing; the problem could only have 
been solved by an intricate footnote.) 


“T must include that there was a technical problem in that | 
had never written for children before. I wrote as I felt I should, 
but included much more text than necessary, so that the text 
editor could choose from the information I thought interest- 
ing.”’ 


Gorsline 
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Marie Gorsline. Portrait by Douglas Gorsline. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Amateur actor for The 
Little Theater, Philadelphia Art Alliance, 1949-50; volunteer 
work for Recording for the Blind, 1961-64; the fine arts; nine- 
teenth and twentieth century novels, mythology, history; travel, 
especially in France, England, Italy, and China; poetry. 


“I do a great deal of reading aloud; it takes the place of tele- 
vision and the movies for us. We live outside of a small village 
in Burgundy in an early eighteenth century-walled farm and 
count on our library for most of our entertainment. Gourmet 
cooking is another personal hobby. Dining out at gourmet res- 
taurants is another of our mutual diversions."’ 


GREE, Alain 1936- 
(Monique Farge) 


PERSONAL: Surname is pronounced ‘*Gray"’; born July 21, 
1936, in Paris, France; son of Henri and Jeanne (Distinguin) 
Grée; married Monique Farge, February 24, 1960; children: 
Isabelle, Florence. Education: Ecole des Arts Appliqués, Paris, 
diploma, 1955; attended Académie des Beaux Arts, 1956-57. 
Home and office: 6 rue du Commandant Lareinty, St. Cloud 
92210, France. 


CAREER: Writer and illustrator. Military service: French Army 
Reserve, 1959-67; became lieutenant. 


WRITINGS: All for children, except as noted: (Self-illustrated) 
Happy Morning (translation from the original French edition), 


Ward, Lock, 1962; (self-illustrated) Morning Noises (transla- 
tion from the original French edition), Wonder Books, 1962; 
(with Paul Guth) Moustique dans la lune, Casterman, 1963; 
(self-illustrated) Home Sweet Home (translation from the orig- 
inal French edition), Ward, Lock, 1964; Didier aux sports 
d’ hiver, Casterman, 1966; Les Ratons Laveurs dans la lune 
(title means ‘‘The Racoons on the Moon’’), Deux Cogs d’Ors, 
1967; Mini-Max, Vilo, 1969; Je sais tout (title means ‘‘I Know 
Everything"’), Hachette, 1969. 


Lets Go to the Moon (translation from the original French 
edition), Hamlyn, 1970; Les Ratons Laveurs et I’ épave en- 
gloutie, Deux Cogs d’Or, 1970; Les Ratons et l'ile au trésor, 
Deux Cogs d’Or, 1970; Cesar le petit canard qui voulait faire 
le tour du monde (title means ‘*Cesar the Little Duck Who 
Wanted to Tour the World‘*), Casterman, 1972; Mon premier 
alphabet (title means ‘‘My First Alphabet’), Casterman, 1972; 
(with Luis Camps) The Home (translation from the original 
French edition), Little, Brown, 1972; Bonne chance Petit Panda, 
Hachette, 1973; Beebo and the Funny Machine, translated by 
Fix, J. Cape, 1975; Beebo and the Fizzimen (translation from 
the original French edition), J. Cape, 1975; (with Janine Ast) 
The House That Beebo Built (translation from the original French 
edition), J. Cape, 1975; Petit Panda sur une fle déserte, Hach- 
ette, 1975; Voile-école (for adults), Hachette, 1977, translation 
published as Sailing: A Basic Guide, Viking, 1979. 


Grande Traversée (with photographs; adult), Gallimard, 1980; 
Navigation (adult), Gallimard, 1980; Les Mouillages (adult), 
Gallimard, 1981. 


“Achille et Bergamote’’ series; all self-illustrated; all French 
editions published by Casterman; all English adaptations by 
Annemarie Ryba: Achille et Bergamote en route, 1963, adap- 
tion published as Keith and Sally Go Abroad, Evans Brothers, 
1965; La Mer, 1963, adaptation published as Keith and Sally 
at the Seaside, Evans Brothers, 1965; La Ville (title means 
“The City’), 1963; La Foret, 1964, adaptation published as 
Sally and Billy in the Woods, Hart, 1968; Les Trains (title 
means ‘‘Trains’’), 1964; Le Pétrole, 1965, adaptation pub- 
lished as Keith and Sally Look for Oil, 1967; Les Navires, 
adaptation published as Sally and Billy Look at Ships, Hart, 
1965; La Ferme, 1965, adaptation published as Sally and Billy 
on the Farm, Hart, 1967, published as The Farm, Ward, Lock, 
1972; La Riviére, 1966, adaptation published as Keith and Sally 
by the River, 1968; La Montagne, 1967, adaptation published 
as The Mountains, Ward, Lock, 1973; La Télévision, 1967, 
adaptation published as Keith and Sally Look at Television, 
Evans Brothers, 1969; Sous l’ocean (title means ‘‘Under the 
Ocean"’), 1967; Sally and Billy at the Seaside, Hart, 1967; Au 
jardin, 1968, adaptation published as Keith and Sally in the 
Garden, Evans Brothers, 1969; L’ Automobile (title means ‘‘The 
Car’’), 1968; L'Electricite (title means ‘‘Electricity’’), 1969; 
Petit Atlas (title means *‘Little Atlas’’), 1969; Les Oiseaux, 
1970, adaptation published as Keith and Sally's Bird Book, 
Evans Brothers, 1972; Les Plantes, 1971, adaptation published 
as Keith and Sally's Plant Book, 1972; Les Sports (title means 
“‘Sports’’), 1971; L’Espace (title means ‘‘Space’’), 1972; Les 
Insects (title means ‘‘Insects’’), 1974; L' Energie (title means 
“Energy’’), 1976; L’Eau (title means ‘‘Water’’), 1978; Le 
Métro (title means ‘‘The Underground’’), Casterman, 1980. 


“‘Romeo”’ series; all self-illustrated; all French editions pub- 
lished by Casterman: Romeo cherche un emploi, 1966, trans- 
lation published as Romeo Looks for a Job, Lutterworth Press, 
1968; Romeo, champion de la neige (title means ‘Romeo, 
Champion of the Snow’’), 1967; Romeo fait du cinema (title 
means ‘Romeo Makes Movies"’), 1968; Romeo construit une 
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fusee (title means ‘‘Romeo Builds a Rocket’’), 1968; Romeo 
apprend la musique, translation published as Romeo Becomes 
a Musician, Lutterworth Press, 1968; Romeo pilote un avion, 
1967, translation published as Romeo Flies a Plane, Lutter- 
worth Press, 1968; Romeo veut faire fortune, 1967, translation 
published as Romeo Seeks a Fortune, Lutterworth Press, 1968. 


“I Know”’ series; all French editions published by Hachette, 
1968; all English editions published by Methuen: J'apprends 
a reconnaitre les fleurs, translation published as ! Know About 
Flowers, 1970; J’apprends les autos, translation published as 
1 Know About Cars, 1970; J’apprends a reconnaitre les cou- 
leurs, translation published as / Know About Colors, 1970; 
J’apprends a compter, translation published as 1 Know About 
Counting, 1970; J’apprends la geographie, translation pub- 
lished as J Know About Our World, 1970; J’ apprends a voyager 
(title means ‘‘I Know About Travel’’), 1970; J’apprends a 
reconnaitre les animaux, translation published as / Know About 
Animals, 1971. 


“‘Look’’ series; all French editions published by Hachette, 1968, 
except as noted; all English editions published by Methuen, 
1971: Qu’est-ce qui tourne?, translation published as Look 
What Goes Round; Qu’ est-ce qui fume?, translation published 
as Look What Smokes; Qu'est-ce qui vole?, translation pub- 
lished as Look What Flies; 1000 mots de A a Z, 1970. 


“‘Story’’ series; all French editions published by Hachette, 
1968; all English editions published by Methuen; Une Voiture 
m’a raconté, translation published as The Story of a Car, 1971; 
Un Voilier m'a raconté, translation published as The Story of 
a Ship, 1971; Un Wagon m'a raconté, translation published 
as The Story of a Train, 1971; Un Camion m'a raconté, trans- 
lation published as The Story of a Truck, 1972; Une Fusee m'a 
raconté, translation published as The Story of a Space Rocket, 
1972; Un Avion m'a raconte, translation published as The Story 
of an Aeroplane, 1972; The Story of a Sail-Ship, Methuen, 
1972. 


“Find”’ series; all French editions published by Hachette, 1968; 
all English editions published by Methuen: /! y a un petit 
poussin, translation published as Find the Yellow Chicken, 
1970; Il y a un poisson rouge, translation published as Find 
the Goldfish, 1970; Il y a une petite abeille, translation pub- 
lished as Find the Bee, 1971. 


“Petit Tom"’ series; illustrated by Gerard Grée; all French 
editions published by Casterman: Petit Tom decouvre les mai- 
sons (title means ‘‘Little Tom Discovers Houses’’), 1969; . . . 
et son ami I’ arbre (title means ‘*. . . and His Friend the Tree’’), 
1969; . . . et les produits de la nature (title means **. . . and 
the Products of Nature’’), 1969; . . . decouvre les formes (title 
means **. . . Discovers the Forms’’), 1970; . . . ef son amie 
l'abeille (title means ‘*. . . and His Friend the Bee’’), 1971; 
Un Journee de . . . (title means ‘*A Day of . . .”"), 1971; . . . 
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radio-photo-cinéma 


Avant d’acheter un appareil de photos, il 
faut l'essayer. Prosper est bien de cet avis. 
Bientdt, flash et projecteurs transforment la 
boutique en studio de prises de vues. Lors- 
que tout se trouve en place, Casimir monte 
sur le tabouret pour prendre la pose. 
« Prét? » Malheureusement, Surcouf n'est 
pas d’accord... Avez-vous déja rencontre 
un chien aussi désobéissant? 
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(From Les Farfeluches font des achats by Alain Grée. Illustrated by Luis Camps.) 


Grée 
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et les instruments de musique (title means **. . . and Musical 
Instruments"), 1972; . . . veut tout mesurer, adaptation by 
Alexandra Chapman published as Tell Me About Measures, 
Grosset, 1972; . . . decouvre les couleurs, adaptation by Chap- 
man published as Tell Me About Color, Grosset, 1972; . . . et 
les animaux familiers, 1972, adaptation by Lebreton published 
as Little Tom and Some Animal Friends, Harrap, 1978; . . . 
sait lire l'heure, adaptation by Lebreton published as Tom 
Learns About Time, Harrap, 1978; . . . fait dix decouvertes, 
adaptation by Lebreton published as Little Tom Makes Ten 
Discoveries, Harrap, 1978. Also author of . . . decouvre les 
saisons (title means **. . . Discovers the Seasons"’), . . . pro- 
tege la nature (title means **. . . Protects Nature’’), . . . et le 
code de la route (title means **. . . and Road Signals’’), . . . 
et les secrets des bois (title means **. . , and the Secrets of 
the Woods"), and . . . et les malices de la nature (title means 
**.. . and the Transformations of Nature’’). 


“‘Les Farfeluches’’ series; all illustrated by Luis Camps; all 
French editions published by Casterman: Les Farfeluches a 
!'école (title means ‘The Farfeluches at School’), Larousse, 
1973; . . . au marché (title means **. . . in the Market’’), 1973; 
. . . au bord de la mer (title means ‘*. . . at the Seashore’’), 
Larousse, 1973; . . . dla maison (title means ‘*. . . at Home’’), 
Larousse, 1973; . . . au cirque (title means **. . . at the Cir- 
cus’’), Larousse, 1973; . . . prennent le train (title means **. . . 
Take the Train’), Larousse, 1973; . . . au zoo (title means 
‘|. at the Zoo’), 1975; . . . en pleine action (title means 
“*.. . Moving’’), 1976; Vrai ou faux: les Farfeluches en vac- 
ances (title means ‘*True or False: The Farfeluches on Vaca- 
tion’), 1976; . . . font des achats (title means ‘*. . . in the 
Stores’’), Larousse, 1977; . . . choisissent un métier, 1978; 
. - . aiment les animaux, 1979. Also author of . . . a la cam- 
Pagne (title means ‘*. . . in the Country’’), Larousse, 1973; 
. . . sur la route (title means **. . . on the Road’’), Larousse, 
1973; . . . sur l’océan (title means ‘*. . . on the Sea’’), 1980; 
. .. 1,2,3, qui dit vrai? (title means ‘*. . . what is True?’’), 
1981. 


“Le Livre-Jeu’’ series; all with games; all French editions 
published by Casterman; Le Livre-Jeu de la foret (title means 
**Books and Games of the Forest’’) illustrated by Camps, 1970; 
. . . du voyage (title means **. . . of Travel’’), illustrated by 
G. Gree, 1970; . . . de la ferme, illustrated by G. Gree, trans- 
lation published as The Farm, Little, Brown, 1972; . . . de la 
maison, illustrated by Camps, 1971, translation published as 
The Home, 1972; . . . de la montagne, 1971; . . . des voiliers, 
1972, translation by Barbara Webb published as Sailing, Ward, 
Lock, 1974; . . . des animaux, illustrated by Camps, 1973, 
translation published as The All-Color Activity Book of Ani- 
mals, Little, Brown, 1974; . . . des metiers 1973; .. . des 
saisons, 1974; .. . de l'aeroport (title means ‘‘. . . of the 
Airport’’), 1975; . . . de la mer (title means ‘‘of the Sea’), 
1977; . . . des quatre coins du monde, 1978. 


*‘Le petit’’ series; all self-illustrated; all published by Hachette, 
1972; Le petit vétérinaire (title means ‘‘The Little Veterinar- 
ian”); ‘‘. . . explorateur (title means ‘*. . . explorer); . . . 
peintre (title means ‘*. . . painter’’);. . . garagiste (title means 
““... garage-man"’); . . . jardinier (title means ‘*. . . gar- 
dener’’); . . . voyageur (title means ‘*. . .traveller’’); . . . in- 
Stituteur (title means ‘*. . . schoolteacher’’); . . . chef de train 
(title means ‘‘. . . conductor’’); . . . capitaine (title means 
“*. .. skipper’), . . . conducteur (title means ‘*. . . driver’); 
. « « Cosmonaute (title means “‘. . . 5 man"’); . . . navi- 
gateur (title means ‘*. . . navigator’); . . . routier (title means 
“*... truckman’’); . . . aviateur (title means ‘*. . . aviator’”); 
fermier (title means ‘*. . . farmer’’). 


Under the pseudonym Monique Farge; all French editions pub- 
lished by Casterman; ‘‘Les Pouscalouf”’ series: ‘'. . . Par ici 
les souris!, 1978; . . . Vive les vacances!, 1978; . . . A nous 
la neige!, 1978; . . . Toutes voiles dehors!, 1979; . . . Rien 
ne va plus!, 1979; . . . En avant la musique!, 1979; . . . Fer- 
mier, quel métier!, 1980. 


With records; all published by Casterman: La Nature (title 
means **Nature’*), 1971; Vitesse (title means ‘‘Speed’*), 1971; 
(illustrator) Francis Scaglia, Popsy la petite abeille qui allait 
plus vite que les autos (title means **Popsy, the Little Bee Who 
Flies Faster Than Cars’’), 1972; (illustrator) Scaglia, Flap, le 
petit poisson qui voulait decouvrir I' ocean (title means ‘‘Flap, 
the Little fish Who Wanted to Discover the Ocean’’), 1972; 
Mille questions, mille résponses (title means ‘‘One Thousand 
Questions, One Thousand Answers’’), 1974; Comment? 40 
questions de Petit Tom (title means ‘‘How? Little Tom’s 40 
Questions"’), 1974; Pourquoi? Trente-huit questions de Petit 
Tom (title means ‘‘Why? Little Tom's Thirty-Eight Ques- 
tions’’), 1975; Quarante-cing jeux pour tout seul, 1975; Quar- 
ante Jeux pour jouer a plusieurs, 1976; Mille questions, mille 
réponses, tome 2, 1976; Je réponds a tout (title means ‘‘I 
Answer to All Questions’’), 1977. 


Author of adult adventure books, Diamant pour solitaire, 1958 
and Héroine pour solitaire, 1959. 


Author of activity books, Acti-pile, Acti-boite, and All Color 
Play & Learn Books (includes ‘* Animals,"* ‘The Farm,"’ ‘‘The 
Home,"’ **The Mountains’’), Little, Brown, 1975. Also author 
and illustrator of Moustachu et les bateaux, Gautier-Langu- 
ereau, 1963; Mirabelle el les avions, Gautier-Languereau, 1964; 
Pinpon le petit pompier, Gautier-Languereau, 1964; L'atome 
en questions, Casterman, 1974; L’électricité en questions, 1979. 
Contributor of monthly articles on ocean navigation to Voiles 
et voiliers. 


Illustrator: Lisons (1) (school book), Fernand Nathan, 1959; 
Conte des Mesanges bleues, Casterman, 1959; Moustique et 
Barbe-bleu, Casterman, 1960; Lisons (2) (school book), Fer- 
nand Nathan, 1962; Happy le liévre (school book), Fernand 
Nathan, 1962; Kakou Ananzé (school book), Fernand Nathan, 
1962; Joyeux départ (school book), Armand Colin, 1963; Pom- 
ponnet le petit poussin voyageur (title means ‘Story of a little 
Chicken"’), Fleurus, 1963; Jacgot et Natacha au cirque (title 
means ‘‘Jacgot and Natacha at the Circus’’), Fleurus, 1963. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A collection of nautical books on sail- 
ing navigation for Gallimard; books for children for Casterman; 
new series for Fernand Nathan. 


SIDELIGHTS: Grée's books for children are both didactic and 
entertaining. Reviewing the ‘‘Achille et Bergamote’’ series, 
John Coleman noted that Grée's illustrations are also *‘beau- 
tifully clear and teaching."’ 


A sailing enthusiast, Grée has cruised the Atlantic and the 
Caribbean in his sailboat, ‘‘Pitcair,’’ with his wife many 
times. ‘‘I write on board,’’ he says, ‘‘and it is a pleasure for 
me to join work and passion for the sea. When we help children 
to dream with books it is necessary to make dreams for our- 
selves.’* 


Grée’s books have been published in over twenty languages. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: The sea, boating, travel 
(Tahiti, United States, Europe, Iran, and the Caribbean). 
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Hatch 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: New Statesman, November 
3, 1967. 


GUTHRIE, Anne 1890-1979 


PERSONAL: Born June 25, 1890, in San Diego, Calif,; died 
February, 22, 1979, in Bridgeport, Conn.; daughter of Ham- 
ilton Muir (a newspaperman) and Anna (Nason) Guthrie. Ed- 
ucation: Attended University of Denver two years; Stanford 
University, B.A., 1911. Religion: Episcopal. 


CAREER: Escondido (Calif.) High School, teacher of English 
and mathematics, 1912-14; Fullerton (Calif.) High School, vice- 
principal, 1914-17; Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash., war work, 
1917-19; Young Women's Christian Association, 1919-48, as 
industrial secretary, 1919-22, executive in Chicago, Ill., 1922- 
29, adviser for international Y.W.C.A. in South America, 
Philippines, India, Burma, Ceylon, 1929-46, member of staff 
of foreign division of national Y.W.C.A., New York, N.Y., 
1947-48; lecturer on international affairs, 1949—. International 
Alliance of Women, representative to United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; Speakers Research Committee for 
the United Nations, vice-chairman. Member: Society of Woman 
Geographers, International Platform Association (executive 
committee), National League of American Pen Women, Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, New York 
Women’s Press Club, Pen and Brush Club. Awards, honors: 
Her former sorority house at Stanford University is now called 
the Anne Guthrie House. 


WRITINGS: Madame Ambassador: The Life of Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, Harcourt, 1962. Contributor to newspapers and peri- 
odicals, including Christian Science Monitor. 


FOR MORE INFORMATIONS SEE: Christian Science Moni- 
tor, May 21, 1962. 


HALEY, Gail E(inhart) 1939- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born November 4, 1939, in Charlotte, N.C. 
American author and illustrator of children’s books. Haley was 
awarded the 1971 Caldecott Medal by the American Library 
Association for A Story, a Story (Atheneum, 1970), the Czech- 
oslovak Children’s Film Festival Award for best animated chil- 
dren's film of 1974, and the 1976 Kate Greenaway Medal by 
the British Library Association for The Post Office Cat (Scrib- 
ner, 1976). Besides her award-winning titles, Haley has written 
a number of popular children’s books, including two fantasy 
tales, My Kingdom for a Dragon and The Abominable Swamp 
Man, as well as Jack Jouett's Ride, a retelling of the American 
Revolutionary tale about the innkeeper’s son who outsmarted 
the British Dragoons. Commenting on her career, Haley has 
noted: ‘‘Writing and illustrating books is a satisfying occu- 
pation. It is rather like a passport back to the whimsical world 
of childhood, which most other adults must leave behind.’* 
Home: 3 Market Pi., London N2, England. For More Infor- 
mation See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 21-24, revised 
Gale, 1977; Illustrators of Children's Books, 1967-1976, Horn 
Book, 1978; Twentieth-Century Children's Writers, St. Mar- 
tin's, 1978. 


HENKES, Kevin 1960- 
BRIEF ENTRY: Bom in November 27, 1960 in Racine, 


Wisconsin. An freelance author and illustrator of two children's 


children's books published by Greenwillow Books / William Morrow & 

Company. Henkes was born in Racine, Wisconsin. He is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. He lives in Madison with his wife, artist Laura Dronzek, and their 
two children. Henkes' first book, All Alone, was published in 1981 by Susan Hirschman's 
children's book publishing, Greenwillow Books. In All Alone, When you are alone, you 
can do all sorts of things—pretend you are tiny (or enormous), hear things other people 
can't hear, and see things they can't see. Being alone is fine—sometimes. 


Kevin Henkes's first book makes it clear that he remembers his own childhood and 
respects that time in others. His remarkable paintings have a life and luminescence that are 
unforgettable. and second is Clean Enough, 

A little boy finds more to enjoy in the bath than just washing himself. After Tom becomes 
a television watchaholic, he wants to be a singer, strongman, or football player like those 
he sees on TV. However, every time he tries, he lands in trouble. This perky story will have 
even the most rank beginner reading and giggling at the same time. Residence: Wisconsin. 


HASLER, Joan 1931- 


PERSONAL: Born June 11, 1931, in Hutton, Essex, England; 
daughter of William George (a company director) and Elsie 
(Wentworth) Hasler. Education: Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
B.A. (honors in modern history), 1952; Institute of Education, 
London, Postgraduate Certificate in Education, 1953. Religion: 
Christian. Home: 44 Coxhill Gardens, River, Dover, Kent, 
England. 


CAREER: Bedford High School, Bedford, England, head of 
history department, 1959-66; Colchester County High School, 
Colchester, England, headmistress, 1967-76; Dover Grammar 
School for Girls, headmistress, 1977—. 


WRITINGS: The Making of Russia: From Pre-History to Mod- 
ern Times (juvenile), Longmans, Green, 1969, Delacorte, 1970. 
Contributor to History of Parliament Trust and Victoria County 
History of Essex. 


HATCH, Mary Cottam 1912-1970 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born in 1912, in Salt Lake City, Utah; died 
June 3, 1970, in White Plains, N.Y. After graduating from 
Columbia University Library School in 1938, Miss Hatch (as 
she was professionally known) served two years as the Uni- 
versity’s children’s book specialist. She joined the New York 
Public Library system in 1941, and was head of several branches, 
including the S8th Street unit, where she developed the drama 
collection. Later in her career, she was reading advisor to 
Princeton Library and editor of ‘‘ Branch Library Book News,"* 
published five times a year by the New York Public Library. 
Her experience in choosing books for young readers also led 
to a secondary career as a juvenile author. She published two 
folk-tale collections, Thirteen Danish Tales (Harcourt, 1947) 
and More Danish Tales (Harcourt, 1949), and Rosamunda 
(Warne, 1946), the tale of a boy and his prized pet pig. All 
of Miss Hatch’s books were illustrated by her Danish-born 
husband, Edgun Wulff. For More Information See: Library 
Journal, October 15, 1954; Miriam B. Huber, Story and Verse 
for Children, Macmillan, 1965; Biographical Dictionary of 
Librarians in the United States and Canada, Sth edition, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1970. Obituaries: New York Times, 
June 6, 1970. 


When the voices of children are heard on the green 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 
My heart is at rest within my breast 
And everything else is still. 
—William Blake 


Hayden 


HAYDEN, Robert C(arter), Jr. 1937- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born August 21, 1937, in New Bedford, Mass. 
A graduate of Boston University, Hayden has been involved 
in the field of education in various positions. He began his 
career as a high school science teacher and later became a 
writer and editor with American Education Publications. He 
has worked with Education Development Center and the Met- 
ropolitan Council for Educational Opportunity in Boston as 
well as lecturing at numerous colleges and universities, in- 
cluding Boston University, Harvard University, Boston State 
College, Tufts University, and Simmons College. Hayden has 
received awards from the Educational Press Association of 
America and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. His book, Nine Black American Doctors (Ad- 
dison-Wesley, 1976), was named an outstanding book by the 
National Science Teachers Association and the Children’s Book 
Council. Among his other books are Eight Black American 
Inventors (Addison-Wesley, 1972), Seven Black American Sci- 
entists (Addison-Wesley, 1970), and Black in America: Epi- 
sodes in U.S. History (Xerox Education Publications, 1968). 
Home: 77 Beaumont Ave., Newton, Mass. 02160. For More 
Information See: Selected Black American Authors: An Illus- 
trated Bio-Bibliography, G. K. Hall, 1977; Contemporary Au- 
thors, Volumes 69-72, Gale, 1978; Writers Directory, 1982- 
84., Gale, 1981. 


HAYS, Wilma Pitchford 1909- 


PERSONAL: Bron November 22, 1909, in Fullerton, Neb,; 
daughter of Clarence F. and Grace (Lull) Pitchford; married 
R. Vernon Hays, 1928; children: Grace Ann. Education: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, student, 1928, 1930-31; New York Uni- 
versity, student, 1953. Religion: Congregationalist. Home; 1660 
la Gorce Dr., Venice, Fla. 33595. 


CAREER: Elementary teacher in Fullerton and Ansley, Neb., 
1928-31; professional writer. Speaker on children’s literature 
at teachers’ and librarians’ conventions; instructor (writing for 
children) at Cape Cod Writer's Conference, 1963, 1964, 1973, 
1974. Awards, honors: New Haven (Connecticut) Festival of 
Art award for an outstanding contribution to literature, 1958, 
for Freedom; The Hawaiian Way won first prize for juvenile 
manuscript from the Wagner College Writers Conference, 1960, 
and was named to a select list of World Friendship Books for 
Children of all major religions, 1961; runner-up for the Mark 
Twain award, 1974, for For Ma and Pa. 


WRITINGS: Pilgrim Thanksgiving (Junior Literary Guild se- 
lection), Coward, 1955; Christmas on the Mayflower, Coward, 
1956; Story of Valentine, Coward, 1956; Freedom, Coward, 
1958; Fourth of July Raid (Weekly Reader Children’s Book 
Club selection), Coward, 1959; Little Horse That Raced a 
Train (Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club selection), Little, 
Brown, 1959 [also included in Reading for Meaning Series, 
Houghton, 1963]; Drummer Boy for Montcalm, Viking, 1959, 
French edition published as ‘‘Le Tambour de Montcalm,” Edi- 
tions Heritage, 1974 [selections included in Beckoning Trails, 
Macmillan (Canada), 1962); Eli Whitney and the Machine Age, 
Watts, 1959; Easter Fires, Coward, 1959. 


Samuel Morse and the Telegraph Wires, Watts, 1960; Abe 
Lincoln’ s Birthday, Coward, 1961; Little Lone Coyote (Junior 
Literary Guild selection), Little, Brown, 1961; The Hawaiian 
Way, Coward, 1961; Highland Halloween, Coward, 1962; The 
Pup Who Became a Police Dog, (Junior Literary Guild selec- 
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tion), Little Brown, 1963 [also included in Stories of Fun and 
Adventure, Canadian Reading Development Series, 1964); 
George Washington's Birthday (Weekly Reader Children’s Book 
Club selection), Coward, 1963; Little Hawaiian Horse, Little, 
Brown, 1963; The Scarlet Badge, Colonial Williamsburg, 1963; 
Cape Cod Adventure (Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club 
selection), Coward, 1964; Little Hurricane Happy, Little, Brown, 
1965; The French Are Coming, Colonial Williamsburg, 1965; 
Eli Whitney, Founder of Industry, Watts, 1965; Samuel Morse 
and the Electronic Age, Watts, 1966; Pontiac, Houghton, 1966; 
Nako, Captive of Columbus, Coward, 1966; The Goose That 
Was a Watchdog (Weekly Reader Children's Book Club se- 
lection), Little, Brown, 1967; The Apricot Tree, Washburn, 
1968; Mary's Star: A Tale of Orphans in Virginia, Colonial 
Williamsburg, 1968; May Day for Samoset, Coward, 1968; 
Rebel Pilgrim: A Biography of Governor William Bradford, 
Westminster, 1969; The Burro That Ran Away, Little, Brown, 
1969; Naughty Little Pilgrim, Washburn, 1969 [also included 
in Thanksgiving Feast and Festival, Abingdon, 1966); Patrick 
of Ireland, Coward, 1970; The Open Gate, New Year's 1813, 
Coward, 1970; Circus Mystery Girl, Washburn, 1970. 


Meriwether Lewis Mystery, Westminster, 1971; The Long Blond 
Wig, McKay, 1971; Pilgrim to the Rescue, McKay, 1971; For 
Ma and Pa, Coward, 1972; (with R. Vernon Hays) Foods the 
Indians Gave Us, McKay, 1973; Little Yellow Fur: Home- 
steading in 1913, Coward, 1973; Siege! The Story of St. Au- 
gustine in 1702 (Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club selec- 
tion), Coward, 1976; Monsters and Oil Wells Don’t Mix, Xerox 
Education, 1976; Trouble at Otter Creek, Xerox Education, 
1978; Ghost at Penniman House, Xerox Education, 1979; Yel- 
low Fur and Little Hawk, Coward, 1980. 
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ADAPTATIONS—Recordings: ‘‘Pilgrim Thanksgiving,’’ Xe- 
rox Educational Association, 1976. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I was born in Nebraska, in Nance County. By 
the time I finished eighth grade, I had read every book for 
children and many of those for grown people in our Fullerton 
Public Library. I was at the library so much that the librarian, 
Mrs. Downing, hired me to help her on busy days. After grad- 
uating from high school in Fullerton, I specialized in English, 
history, drama, and education at the University of Nebraska. 
Later I took special studies at the Writer's Workshop at the 
University of Connecticut and at New York University.’’ 


“When I was very young, my family homesteaded near the 
Rosebud Indian Reservation. With a child’s trust and love of 
adventure, I soon made friends with the Indians. They often 
took me to their village, which worried my mother. I learned 
to speak Sioux (an ability I have since lost). The Indian women 
made a Sioux dress and moccasins for me. 


“I was only six when we left the homestead in South Dakota, 
but I remember many things: the day my mother pushed the 
table against the door when we heard the whoops of the Indian 
men on their ponies; the morning I met two timber wolves 
down by the creek. Thinking they were dogs, I approached 
them. They stood undecided, then slunk off into the cherry 
thicket. 


“I remember my wonderful watchdog, Terk, who was afraid 
of nothing except snakes. I was taught to avoid rattlers but 
played with a big pet bull snake which one of our hired men 
kept in a wagon box. In drought, when our wells and small 
creek went dry, snakes filled the few potholes in the creek bed, 
so that we could not use the water. 


“Then my father would hitch horses to the wagon and we'd 
drive to the White River. He'd back the wagon into the river. 
With a bucket, he dipped into the current and filled two large 
barrels with water. 


“At the time, I thought it was fun. Today I understand a little 
better why my mother wished to return to the pleasant town 
house we had left to go homesteading.’’ [Wilma Pitchford 
Hays, ‘‘Author’s Note,’’ Yellow Fur, Coward, 1973.'] 


‘All my books are based on true historical events or upon my 
own experience, or true events which I have researched. For 
example, I admire the courage and grit of the persons who 
built America, among whom were my own ancestors. The boy, 
Peter Demo, in Drummer Boy for Montcalm, was my own 
great-great-great grandfather. I found the Pilgrims very inter- 
esting and much more human than most stories about them 
suggest. So I have written five books about them, all based on 
material found in William Bradford's journal: Pilgrim Thanks- 
giving, Christmas on the Mayflower, Rebel Pilgrim, Naughty 
Little Pilgrim, and Pilgrims to the Rescue."’ 


“History has always been an exciting story to me. When my 
husband and I went to Massachusetts, we visited many his- 
torical places. As we stood at Plymouth Rock, where the Pil- 
grims landed, I remembered that half of the surviving Pilgrims 
were children. How did they feel when the Indians came? 


‘Fortunately the answers to my questions were in Governor 
Bradford's diary and Master Winslow's letters to friends in 
England. So I read widely about the Indians.** 


Down the center of the tables were pine and red 
berries and candles. Wooden trenchers were set out 
with the best pewter from the sea chests. = (From 
Christmas on the Mayflower by Wilma Pitchford 
Hays. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin.) 


“The Apricot Tree, a novel for young people, should be most 
interesting to teachers, . . . as it is based on notes which I 
kept for over twenty-five years of my generation's struggle to 
earn an education in the depression and early trials in teach- 


ing. 


George Washington’ s Birthday was written to acquaint children 
with their first president. ‘‘Historical facts are few about the 
boy, George Washington, before he was sixteen and became 
a surveyor for Lord Fairfax. We do know the members of his 
family, his friends, the homes he lived in, that he was an 
unusually good horseman, the change in his plans which came 
with the death of his father. We know of the deep affection 
between George and his older half-brother, Lawrence. We know 
that Lawrence, in his will, left George the Mount Vernon 
plantation. 


““We know that his mother refused to let him go to sea and 
that he became interested in surveying when everyone was 
talking about the dispute over the western lands. 


‘These facts, plus the diaries and journals of other men who 
lived at the same time, help us to know the kind of life George 
lived, the life of a boy in Tidewater Virginia in 1732-1748. 


“‘It is also possible to see how his early life helped form the 
character of the man who became the leader of the American 
forces during the Revolutionary War. 


Hays 
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Terk hadn’t been able to go very far. He lay beside the dry buffalo wallow. Susanna saw his side 
move up and down. “He's alive!” she called and ran to him. = (From Yellow Fur and Little 
Hawk by Wilma Pitchford Hays. Illustrated by Anthony Rao.) 


“The boy who loved outdoor work and learned to endure hard- 
ship became the general who remained with his ragged, hungry 
soldiers, who lived in tents through the winter in Valley Forge. 
The boy who had to finish whatever he had begun became the 
general who would not surrender even though many people 
thought there was no use fighting the strong British army any 
longer. 


“The boy who was exact in his work and could be trusted 
became the man whom the American people trusted and elected 
to be the first President of the United States.’’ [Wilma Pitchford 
Hays, ‘‘Author's Note,"’ George Washington's Birthday, 
Coward, 1963.*] 


“The books I write for Little-Brown for ages 6-10, are all 
regional backgrounds of places I have lived and animals and 
children I have known. They are set in modern times and give 
children a glimpse into the lives of other children in the United 
States. 


“The books for Colonial Williamsburg are all historical set- 
tings in that area during the Revolutionary War: the loyalist 
viewpoint, the big part played by the French, and the effect 
of the long war upon the women and children left behind. 


“I should mention the holiday series written for Coward in 
which I try to take the young reader into some place and time 
with children who are experiencing the holiday as it was first 
meant to be. I hope to make vivid the meaning of each holiday 
to my readers. Many children write me that they feel as if they 
were right there at the feast or time, when they read the book— 


and that is just what I want; that children will feel a real kinship 
to all the generations which were living before them in this 
great land, appreciate what the people of the past have done, 
and hope, themselves, to do as well. 


“The two books about ‘Yellow Fur’ are based on my own 
experiences as a very young girl on a homestead near the 
Rosebud Indian Reservation, where I learned to be friends with 
the Sioux."’ 


“From the time our daughter was a year old, she enjoyed 
looking at pictures and listening to stories. When I was young, 
I had a wonderful audience to practice on in storytelling—my 
four little sisters and a brother. Later, while teaching school, 
I used to read aloud to my class several time a day." 


“‘I wrote for adults for some years, but I like children so much 
and they are such wonderful appreciative readers that I never 
returned to adult writing after my first book for children. Now 
I have more incentive than ever since my three grandchildren 
were born.” 


Hays’s works are included in the Kerlan Collection at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Her book, Samuel Morse and the Elec- 
tronic Age was translated into Malaysian for the ‘‘Know Amer- 
ica’’ program in 1970. Pilgrim to the Rescue was translated 
into braille by the Library of Congress, 1973. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Doris de Montreville and 
Donna Hill, editors, Third Book of Junior Authors, H. W. 
Wilson, 1972. 
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HEDGES, Sid(ney) G(eorge) 1897-1974 


PERSONAL: Born March 25, 1897, in Bicester, Oxfordshire, 
England; died July, 1974; son of C. W. and Mary Hedges; 
married Mary Dixon; children: Anthony John. Religion: Chris- 
tian. Residence: England. 


CAREER: Went to work as a carpenter at age fourteen, then 
a clothing salesman, soldier, music teacher, violinist, lecturer, 
journalist, and free-lance writer. Onetime European adjudicator 
of Federation Internationale de |'Harmonica, member of board 
of National Sunday School Union, and president of British 
Temperance Youth, Member: Society of Authors, Royal Com- 
monwealth Society. 


WRITINGS: The Pillars of Piloh, Warwick Brothers, 1922; 
Self-Help for the Violinist, Scribner, 1925; The Boy's Book of 
Swimming, J. Brown & Son, 1926; Holding the Senior Boys, 
National Sunday School Union, 1926; The Book of Swimming 
and Diving, Hutchinson, 1927; The Girl's Book of Swimming, 
Brown, Son & Ferguson, 1927; Ice and Roller Skating,, Warne, 
1928; (with Theodore Ruete) The African Heir, Warne, 1928; 
Swimming in Twelve Lessons, Athletic Publications, 1928, Sth 
edition, 1951; Swimming, Diving, and Life-Saving, Warne, 
1928, 4th edition published as Swimming and Diving, Athletic 
Publications, 1949; Games for Socials, National Sunday School 
Union, 1929, enlarged edition, 1941; Modern Swimming and 
Diving, Athletic Publications, 1929, 3rd edition published as 
Swimming and Diving, 1945; Holding the Senior Boys, Na- 
tional Sunday School Union, 1929; Tales of Pendlecliffe School, 
Sheldon Press, 1929. 
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Musical Games for Socials, National Sunday School Union, 
1930; Swimming, Pearson, 1930; Class Party Games for Ju- 
niors, Intermediates, Seniors, Cook, 1930; The Weir Boyd 
Mystery, Jenkins, 1930; Book of Swimming and Diving, Hutch- 
inson, 1931; More Games for Socials, National Sunday School 
Union, 1931; The Pendlecliffe Swimmers, Sheldon Press, 1931; 
Our Senior Class, Independent Press, 1931; The Channel Tun- 
nel Mystery, Jenkins, 1932; The Malta Mystery, Jenkins, 1932; 
Swimming: How to Succeed, Evans Brothers, 1932, revised 
edition, 1938; Seeing Europe Cheaply, Methuen, 1932; How 
to Swim Crawl, Methuen, 1932, Sth edition, 1950; Ice Rink 
Skating, Pearson, 1932; Indoor and Community Games, Me- 
thuen, 1932, Lippincott, 1933, Sth edition, Methuen, 1943; 
Venetian Swimmer Mystery, Jenkins, 1933; Swimming and Wa- 
termanship, Hutchinson, 1933; Do You Know This Game?, 
National Sunday School Union, 1933; Games for Small Lawns, 
Lippincott, 1933; (with Nellie Ferrers-Nicholson) Art of Bad- 
minton, Methuen, 1934; The Swim Book, Methuen, 1934, 2nd 
edition, 1951; Indoor Games and Fun, Lippincott, 1934, 2nd 
edition, 1939; The Boys of Pendlecliffe School, Hutchinson, 
1934; Plague Panic, Jenkins, 1934; Outdoor Games, National 
Sunday School Union, 1935; Outdoor and Community Games, 
Lippincott, 1935; Games to Play, Cassell, 1935; Indoor and 
Party Games, Evans Brothers, 1935; Modern Swimming, Cas- 
sell, 1935; Diamond Duel, Jenkins, 1935; How to Teach Swim- 
ming, Methuen, 1935; (editor) The Universal Book of Hobbies 
and Handicrafts, Odhams, 1936; Open-air Games for Every 
Occasion, Warne, 1936; Indoor Games for All, National Sun- 
day School Union, 1936; One Hundred Garden Games, Coun- 
try Life, 1936; How Well do You Swim?, Methuen, 1936; 
Swim!, National Sunday School Union, 1937; More Indoor 
Community Games, Methuen, 1937, Chemical Publishing Co., 
1940; Outdoor and Holiday Games, Evans Brothers, 1937; The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Swim Book, Methuen, 1937, 3rd edition, 
1951; Hohner Harmonica Band Book, Pilgrim Press, 1938; 
Swimming Complete, Methuen, 1939, 2nd edition published 
as The Complete Swimmer, British Book Centre, 1950; (editor) 
The Home Entertainer, Odhams, 1939. 


Knowledge for the Growing Boy, Pilgrim Press, 1940; Medi- 
terannean Mystery, Mellifont Press, 1940; Club Games and 
Activities, National Sunday School Union, 1940; Musical Games 
for Socials, Pilgrim Press, 1942; Youth Club Games and Con- 
tests, Methuen, 1942; Christian Youth, the Alternative to Hitler 
Youth, National Sunday School Union, 1942; Youth Club Work, 
Pilgrim Press, 1943, revised edition, 1960; Educational Ac- 
tivities for Youth Clubs, Pilgrim Press, 1943, revised edition 
published as Educational Fun for Youth Groups, 1954, War 
Ends at Malta, Mellifont Press, 1943; (editor) The Christian 
Youth Handbook, National Sunday School Union, 1944; Youth 
Club Epilogues, Methuen, 1944, revised edition published as 
Youth Worshipping, Pilgrim Press, 1958; Club Games for Out- 
doors, National Sunday School Union, 1945; Junior Club Work, 
National Sunday School Union, 1945; Youth Club Activities, 
Methuen, 1945; (editor) Youth Club Songs, National Sunday 
School Union, 1946; (editor) Be Your Own Boss: Twenty-one 
Suggestions for Making an Independent Living, Allenson & 
Co., 1946; A Youth Club Band: The Romance of Red Rhyth- 
mics, National Sunday School Union, 1946; / Write for a Liv- 
ing, Allenson & Co., 1946; The Book of Stunts and Tricks, 
Allenson & Co., 1947; Youth Club Technique, Methuen, 1947; 
The Sunday School Ideas Book, National Sunday School Union, 
1948; Youth Club Quizzes, Methuen, 1948; Games for Your 
Home, Allenson & Co., 1949. 


(Editor) The School Entertainment Book, Pilgrim Press, 1950; 
Modern Party Games, Mellifont Press, 1950; Youth Club En- 
tertainment Stunts, Methuen, 1951; The Bible Quiz Book, Pil- 


Hedges 
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grim Press, 1951; Toi, the Swimmer, Epworth, 1952; (com- 
piler) Youth Sing Book with Music, National Sunday School 
Union, 1953, revised edition, Pilgrim Press, 1959; The Home 
Entertainer, Odhams, 1953; Crawl and Butterfly Swimming, 
Methuen, 1954; (editor) Second School Entertainment Book, 
Pilgrim Press, 1954; Sunday School Ideas Book, revised edi- 
tion, National Sunday School Union, 1955; Children’s Party 
Games, Pilgrim Press, 1955; (compiler) Everybody's Book of 
Hobbies, Odhams Press, 1955; Social Fun and Games, Pilgrim 
Press, 1955; Tom Thumb Tales, with Morals if You Want Them, 
Pilgrim Press, 1955; Games for the Not-So-Young, Methuen, 
1956, Philosophical Library, 1957; Youth Club Contest Quizzes, 
Methuen, 1957; Team Quizzes for the Under Fourteen's, Pil- 
grim Press, 1957; Fun for the Not-So-Young, Philosophical 
Library, 1958; Pilgrim by Plane to the Holy Land, Pilgrim 
Press, 1959; Sunday Celebrations and Special Features, Pil- 
grim Press, 1959; Bible Contest Quizzes, Pilgrim Press, 1959. 


Step Out to Music: Group Dances and Games, Pilgrim Press, 
1960; Youth Club Programmes, Methuen, 1961; (compiler) 
Prayers for Youth Clubs, Methuen, 1962; Outdoor Games for 
Youth Club and Home, Methuen, 1963; What to Do for Under 
15's: Club and Group Programmes, Pilgrim Press, 1963; (com- 
piler) Down to Earth and Up to Heaven: Prayers for the Youth- 
ful, Pilgrim Press, 1964; The Youth Club Ideas Book, Methuen, 
1964; Responsive Prayers for Youth, National Christian Edu- 
cation Council, 1964; Youth Club Skits and Stunts, Methuen, 
1966; Swimming for Everyone, Methuen, 1967; Bicester Wuz 
a Little Town, Bicester Advertiser, 1968, second edition, Bicester 
Book Shop Ltd, 1974; With One Voice: Prayers and Thoughts 
from World Religions, Religious Education Press, 1969, John 
Knox Press (Richmond, Virginia), 1972. 


Group Activities and Fun for Groups of All Ages, Methuen, 
1970, National Sunday School Union, 1970; /s There Anybody 
There?, Mowbray, 1971; Popular Party Games, Ward Lock, 
1973, Grosset, 1975; Games for Children While Traveling, 
Ward Lock, 1973, Grosset & Dunlap, 1975. 


Author of booklets on swimming, games, youth activities. Ed- 
itor of ‘‘Things to Do’’ series, Allenson & Co. Contributor to 
American juvenile periodicals, and to magazines and news- 
papers throughout the world. 


SIDELIGHTS: Hedges’ books have been translated into Nor- 
wegian, Dutch, French, and Hindustani. 


HOBSON, Burton (Harold) 1933- 


PERSONAL: Born April 16, 1933, in Galesburg, IIl.; son of 
Burt (with Army Weapons Command) and Geneva (Sornber- 
ger) Hobson; married Maxine Meyer, August 9, 1953; children: 
Alice, Andrew, Mark. Education: University of Chicago, A.B., 
1953, Home: 4 Warwick Pl., Port Washington, N.Y. 11050. 
Office: Sterling Publishing Co., New York, N.Y. 10016. 


CAREER: Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill., manager of 
collector's coin department, 1953-61; Sterling Publishing Co., 
New York, N.Y., sales manager, 1961-66, vice-president, 1966- 
72, executive vice-president, 1972-79, president, 1979—. 
Member: American Numismatic Association, American Num- 
ismatic Society. Awards, honors: Robert Friedberg award for 
numismatic literature, 1972. 


WRITINGS: Getting Started in Coin Collecting, Sterling, 1961, 
revised edition, 1967; (with Fred Reinfeld) Pictorial Guide to 


Coin Conditions, Sterling, 1962, revised edition, Doubleday, 
1968; Getting Started in Stamp Collecting, Sterling, 1963; (with 
Reinfeld) Picture Book of Ancient Coins, Sterling, 1963; (with 
Reinfeld) Manual for Coin Collectors and Investors, Sterling, 
1963; (with Reinfeld) U.S. Commemorative Coins and Stamps, 
Sterling, 1964; (reviser and expander) Catalogue of the World's 
Most Popular Coins (original author was the late Fred Rein- 
feld), Doubleday, 1965, revised, 10th edition, Sterling, 1980; 
What You Should Know About Coins and Coin Collecting, Gold 
Medal Books, 1965; Hidden Values in Coins, Sterling, 1965; 
International Guide to Coin Collecting, New American Li- 
brary, 1966; Coin Identifier, Sterling, 1966; (with C. C. Cham- 
berlain) Coin Collecting as a Hobby, Sterling, 1967, revised 
edition, 1980; Coins You Can Collect, Hawthorn, 1967; (with 
Robert Obojski) /Ilustrated Encyclopedia of World Coins, Dou- 
bleday, 1970, revised and expanded edition, 1981; Catalogue 
of Scandanavian Coins, Sterling, 1970; Historic Gold Coins 
of the World, Doubleday, 1971; (with Reinfeld) How to Build 
a Coin Collection, Sterling, 1977. Contributor of numismatic 
entries to World Book Encyclopedia, 1965. 


HOOBLER, Dorothy 


PERSONAL; Born in Philadelphia, Pa.; daughter of Frederick 
and Eleanor (Bystrom) Law; married Thomas Hoobler (a writer 
and editor), December 18, 1971; children: Ellen Marie. Edu- 
cation: Wells College, A.B., 1963; New York University, 
M.A., 1971. Residence: New York, N.Y. Agent: Phyllis Jack- 
son, International Creative Management, 40 West 57th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 


CAREER: Has worked as an editor and genealogist; free-lance 
writer, 1973—. 


WRITINGS—AII with husband, Thomas Hoobler: Frontier Diary, 
Macmillan, 1974; Margaret Mead: A Life in Science, Mac- 
millan, 1974; House Plants, Grosset, 1975; Vegetable Gar- 
dening and Cooking, Grosset, 1975; Pruning, Grosset, 1957; 


DOROTHY HOOBLER 
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Timothy H. O’Sullivan’s famous photo of Carson Sink. = (From Photographing the Frontier 


by Dorothy and Thomas Hoobler.) 


An Album of World War One, F. Watts, 1976; The Year in 
Bloom, Bantam, 1977; Photographing History: The Career of 
Mathew Brady, Putnam, 1977; An Album of World War Two, 
F. Watts, 1977; The Trenches: Fighting on the Western Front 
in World War One, Putnam, 1978; Photographing the Frontier, 
Putnam, 1980; U.S.-China Relations Since World War Two, 
F. Watts, 1981; An Album of the Seventies, F. Watts, 1981; 
The Voyages of Captain Cook, Putnam, in press. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: (With Thomas Hoobler) Social Se- 
curity for F. Watts. 


SIDELIGHTS: Hoobler has written several history books with 
her husband, Thomas. ‘‘In writing history, we try to learn 
enough about a person or event so that we can describe what 
it was like to live at a certain time, to experience as something 
new an event that is now ‘history.’ In writing about the famous 
English explorer, Captain James Cook, for example, we knew 
that hg was important because he was: the first European to 
visit many of the isolated islands of the Pacific. But we read 
through Cook’s very long journals to find out what he thought 
about what were to him strange new people, whose ways were 
as unlike those of the society Cook came from as the culture 


of people from another planet might seem to 20th-century earth 
people. To us, it was not only Cook's discoveries that made 
him interesting, but the fact that he was very open to strange 
people, tried to understand them as people, rather than to con- 
demn them (as did many who came after Cook) because their 
ways were quite different from European ways. Cook also 
realized how strange and threatening he and his crew must 
seem to the people of the Pacific; he made it a practice to 
approach new people himself, unarmed, with the universal 
gesture of open arms and outstretched hand. The remarkable 
courage it took to do this—when Cook might be approaching 
a group of 50 to 100 frightened people armed with spears, 
clubs, or bows and arrows—was one of the qualities that set 
Cook apart from other people. Finding details like that helped 
us to understand Cook as a human being, and we hope, helped 
us to explain him to our readers. 


“Increasing our understanding of other people is one of the 
reasons why we enjoy reading, and writing, history. It is also 
one reason why history is so important for young people grow- 
ing up today, preparing for the 21st century. It is clear that all 
the people of the world have to come to a greater understanding 
of each other and learn to live with one another in a crowded, 


Hoobler 


dangerous world in which misunderstanding could result in a 
nuclear war that could destroy the world. A knowledge of 
history, and of other people, can help prevent that disaster.”* 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Oriental, American, and 
European medieval history, music, photography, gardening, 
travel. 


HOOBLER, Thomas 


PERSONAL: Bom in Cincinnati, Ohio; son of John T. (a printer) 
and Jane Frances (Pachoud) Hoobler; married Dorothy Law (a 
writer), December 18, 1971; children: Ellen Marie. Education: 
University of Notre Dame, A.B., 1964; attended University 
of Iowa, Writer's Workshop, 1965. Residence: New York, 
N.Y. Agent: Phyllis Jackson, International Creative Manage- 
ment, 40 West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10019. 


CAREER: Worked in various positions at private schools in 
Cincinnati, Ohio including, teacher of English and photogra- 
phy, audio-visual coordinator, and basketball coach, 1965-70; 
trade magazine editor, 1971-77; free-lance writer and editor, 
1977—. 


WRITINGS—AIl with wife Dorothy Hoobler, except as noted: 
Frontier Diary, Macmillan, 1974; Margaret Mead: A Life in 
Science, Macmillan, 1974; House Plants, Grosset, 1975; Veg- 
etable Gardening und Cooking, Grosset, 1975; Pruning, Gros- 


THOMAS HOOBLER 
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William H. Jackson, atop Overhanging Rock, photo- 
graphing Yosemite Valley. » (From Photographing 
the Frontier by Dorothy and Thomas Hoobler.) 


set, 1975; An Album of World War One, F. Watts, 1976; The 
Year in Bloom, Bantam, 1977; Photographing History: The 
Career of Mathew Brady, Putnam, 1977; An Album of World 
War Two, F. Watts, 1977; The Trenches: Fighting on the 
Western Front in World War One, Putnam, 1978; (with Burt 
Wetanson) The Hunters, Doubleday, 1978; Photographing the 
Frontier, Putnam, 1980; U.S.-China Relations Since World 
War Two, F. Watts, 1981; An Album of the Seventies, F. Watts, 
1981; The Voyages of Captain Cook, Putnam, in press. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: (with Dorothy Hoobler) Social Security 
for F. Watts; (with Burt Wetanson) The Treasure Hunters for 
Playboy Press. 


SIDELIGHTS: Hoobler writes most of his books with his wife, 
Dorothy. ‘‘Because we have written fourteen books together, 
ten of them for young people, one of the questions we are most 
often asked is: How do you work together? We think that 
sometimes people imagine us sitting side-by-side at twin type- 
writers, turning out sheets of copy (or perhaps a specially-built 
typewriter with two keyboards and only one sheet of paper). 


“The truth is, that for the kind of books we write—mostly 
about people and events in history—a great deal of research is 
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required. More of our time is spent in libraries looking for 
information or archives searching for interesting photographs 
or prints, than is actually spent at the typewriter. 


“‘We have found it a great help to be able to discuss our current 
work with each other, comparing our ideas and opinions about 
what we have learned and how we want to write about it. 
‘Don’t you have arguments?’ people ask, and certainly we do, 
although we always have found that our arguments resulted in 
a better book. 


‘We are fortunate in that we always have been able to write 
books about subjects that were interesting to us, rather than 
about topics that some publishers thought would sell well. 
Writing a book, even a short one, is so much work that it would 
be sheer torture for us to write one about something that we 
weren't interested in." 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Music, photography, 
gardening, and travel. 
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HOOPER, Meredith (Jean) 1939- 


PERSONAL: Born October 21, 1939, in Adelaide, Australia; 
daughter of Clifford (an educationist) and Jean (Hoskins) Roo- 
ney; married Richard Hooper (a businessman), 1964; children: 
Rachel, Thomas, Benjamin. Education: University of Ade- 
laide, B.A., 1960; Lady Margaret Hall and Nuffield College, 
Oxford, M.Phil., 1964. Home: 4 Western Rd., London N2 
9HX, England. 


CAREER: University of Adelaide, Adelaide, Australia, tutor 
in history, 1961; Voluntary Service Overseas, administrator, 
1964-65; free-lance author of history and science books for 
young people, 1968—. Awards, honors: Received the Beit 
Prize in 1966; Children’s Book of the Year Award commend- 
ation from Children’s Book Council of Australia, 1973, for 
Everyday Inventions. 


WRITINGS—AIl for children: Land of the Free: The United 
States of America, Blond Educational, 1968; Gold Rush in 
Australia, Hulton Educational Publication, 1969; Everyday In- 
ventions, Angus & Robertson, 1972, Taplinger, 1976; The 


The jail in Australia had no walls, no locked gates. Convicts who ran away from the camp at 
Sydney Cove limped back starving, or were lost in the bush. (From The Story of Australia by 
Meredith Hooper. Illustrated by Elaine Haxton.) 


Hooper 
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MEREDITH HOOPER 


Story of Australia (illustrated by Elaine Haxton), Angus & 
Robertson, 1974, Taplinger, 1976; More Everyday Inventions, 
Angus & Robertson, 1976. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Dr. Hunger and Captain Thirst: Sto- 
ries of Australian Explorers. 


HOYT, Edwin P(almer), Jr., 1923- 
(Cabot L. Forbes, David Stuart) 


PERSONAL: Born August 5, 1923, in Portland Ore.; son of 
Edwin Palmer and Cecile (DeVore) Hoyt; married Olga Mar- 
garet Gruhzit, May 24, 1947; children: Diana, Helga, Chris- 
topher. Education: University of Oregon, B.A., 1980; attended 
the Iranian Institute of New York, 1943. Home: P.O. Box 
1567, Kamuela, Hawaii 96743. 


CAREER: Eugene Daily News, Eugene, Oregon, cub reporter, 
1941; Office of War Information, news editor and member of 
psychological warfare an Assam-Burma biological warfare team, 
1943-45, assigned to China office, 1945; United Press, war 
correspondent in Formosa, Manchuria and China covering the 
Indo-China revolution, and in Korea, 1945-46; Denver Post, 
Denver, Colo., foreign correspondent in China, Malaya, Siam, 
Burma, India, the Middle East, Europe and North Africa, 1946- 


49; American Broadcasting Co., broadcaster from Spain and 
Czechoslovakia during the 1948 revolution, from Finland and 
Italy, and the Arab-Israeli War; San Francisco Chronicle, re- 
porter, 1949; Denver Post, editor of editorial page, 1949-51; 
Colorado Springs Free Press, editor and publisher, 1951-55; 
Collier's, associate editor, 1955-56; Columbia Broadcasting 
System, television producer and writer-director, 1957; Amer- 
ican Heritage Magazine, assistant publisher, 1958, established 
American Heritage Junior Books program; Vision, Inc., con- 
sulting editor, 1959; free-lance author, 1960-69; Castleton State 
College, Vermont, lecturer, 1969; consultant and speech writer 
to Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 1971; consul- 
tant to General Service Administration, 1972; free-lance writer, 
1972-81; foreign correspondent for North American Newspa- 
per Alliance, 1975; Honolulu Advertiser, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
editorial writer, 1976-77; University of Hawaii, lecturer in the 
journalism program, 1976— Military service: Army Air Corps. 
Member: Sigma Delta Chi, Sigma Upsilon, Author's Guild, 
Chi Psi. . 


WRITINGS: Jumbos and Jackasses, Doubleday, 1960; Whirly 
Birds (for young people), Doubleday, 1961; Lost Statesmen 
(for young adults), Reilly & Lee, 1961; The Vanderbilts and 
Their Fortunes, Doubleday, 1962; Grover Cleveland, Reilly 
& Lee, 1962; The Supersalesmen, World Publishing, 1962; 
Commodore Vanderbilt (for young adults), Reilly & Lee, 1962; 
The Tempering Years, Scribner, 1963; From the Turtle to the 
Nautilus (juvenile), Atlantic Monthly Press, 1963; Spectacular 
Rogue: Gaston B. Means, Bobbs, 1963; Heroes of the Skies, 
Doubleday, 1963; John Quincy Adams (for young adults), Reilly 
& Lee, 1963; Martin Van Buren (for young adults), Reilly & 
Lee, 1964; James A. Garfield (for young adults), Reilly & Lee, 
1964; The Wonders of Prehistoric Man, Putnam, 1964; The 
Golden Rot, Bobbs, 1964; A Gentleman of Broadway: The 
Biography of Damon Runyon, Little, 1964; Andrew Johnson 
(for young adults), Reilly & Lee, 1965; A Short History of 
Science, Volume I, Day, 1965, Volume II, 1966; Marilyn the 
Tragic Venus, Meredith, 1965; James Knox Polk, Reilly & 
Lee, 1965; One Penny Black, Meredity, 1965; Glorious Flat- 
tops, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1965. 


Zachary Taylor, Reilly & Lee, 1966; American Steamboat 
Stories, Abelard, 1966; The Idea Men, Meredith, 1966; House 
of Morgan, Dodd, 1966; James Buchanan, Reilly & Lee, 1966; 
The Peabody Influence, Dodd, 1966; A Matter of Conscience, 
Duell, 1966; Teddy Roosevelt in Africa, Meredith, 1967; Jewel 
Hunters, Little, 1967; Tragic Commodore, Abelard, 1967; Wil- 
liam McKinley, Reilly & Lee, 1967; Alexander Woollcott: The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, Abelard, 1967, reissued, Chilton, 
1973; The Guggenheims and the American Dream, Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1967; Conditional Critical, Holt, 1967; The Ger- 
mans Who Never Lost, Funk and Wagnalls, 1967; The Last 
Cruise of the Emden, Macmillan, 1967; The Army Without a 
Country, Macmillan, 1968; The Goulds, Weybright and Talley, 
1968; Krenzerkrieg, World, 1968; The Voice of Allah, John 
Day, 1968; Phantom Raider, Crowell, 1969; Raider 16, World, 
1969; Paul Robeson, World, 1969; (with Olga G. Hoyt) Cen- 
sorship in America, Seabury, 1969; The Space Dealers, John 
Day, 1969; Your Health Insurance: A Study in Failure, John 
Day, 1969; The Last Explorer: Admiral Byrd, John Day, 1969. 


How They Won the War in the Pacific: Nimitz and His Ad- 
mirals, Weybright and Talley, 1970, The Ghost Lane, Robert 
Luce, 1970; The American Attitude: The Story of the Making 
of Foreign Policy in the U.S., Abelard, 1970; Damn the Tor- 
pedoes: David Farragut, Abelard, 1970; The Battle of Leyte 
Gulf, Weybright and Talley, Military Book Club, 1971; The 
Nixons: A Family History, Random House, 1971; (with O. G. 
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Hoyt) Freedom of the News Media, Seabury, 1971; Franklin 
Pierce: The Fourteenth President of the United States (for 
young people), Abelard, 1972; Hellfire Over Tripoli, Pinnacle, 
1973; Against Cold Steel, Pinnacle, 1974; Decatur’s Revenge, 
Pinnacle, 1975; The Tempting of Confucius, Pinnacle, 1975; 
Blue Skies and Blood: The Battle of the Coral Sea, Eriksson, 
1975; The Mutiny on the Globe, Random House, 1975. 


The Shah, Eriksson, 1976; The Damndest Rebels: The Allen 
Family, Stephen Greene, 1976; The Whitneys, Weybright and 
Talley, 1976; The Lonely Ships: The Asiatic Fleet, McKay, 
1976; (under pseudonym, David Stuart) Alan Watts, Chilton, 
1976; 14 Washington Place, Pinnacle, 1976; 2 West 57th Street, 
Pinnacle, 1976; 750 Park Avenue, Pinnacle, 1977; Sir Charlie: 
A Biography of Charles Chaplin, Robert Hale (London), 1977; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Morrow, 1978; War in the Deep: 
Pacific Submarine Action in World War II, Putnam, 1978; 
Storm Over the Gilberts, Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1978; Leland 
Stanford, Morrow, 1978; HMS Hood, Stein & Day, 1979; U- 
Boats Offshore, Stein & Day, 1979; Airborne, Stein & Day, 
1979; William O. Douglas (for young adults), Eriksson, 1979. 


To the Marianas, Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1980; Guadalcanal, 
Stein & Day, 1981; Pacific Destiny, Norton, 1981; Soldier to 
the Kaiser, Macmillan, 1981; Defeat at the Falklands, Robert 
Hall, 1981; Closing the Circle, Van Nostrand Reinhold, in 
press; USS Bowfin, Van Nostrand Reinhold, in press, The Air- 
men, Van Nostrand Reinhold, in press. Also author, under 
pseudonym, Cabot L. Forbes, of The Bradford Saga (contains 
14 Washington Place, 2 West 57th Street, and 750 Park Av- 
enue), published by Pinnacle. Contributor to several maga- 
zines, including Saturday Review, Collier's, Coronet, Pag- 
eant, Empire, The Reader's Digest, Christian Science Monitor, 
North American Newspaper Alliance, Boston Magazine, Pa- 
rade, and Far Eastern Economic Review. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘The last [children’s book] I did was William 
O. Douglas which Paul Eriksson published in 1979. Even the 
reviewers missed the point. The Washington Monthly reviewer 
tore it to pieces because he seemed to think it was an adult 
book. He complained because I did not explore Douglas’ sex 
life, his drinking and other social habits—which I considered 
ridiculous for a children’s book. Perhaps everything has to hang 
out in all directions for children these days and in that case, I 
am glad to be out of the field. 


‘‘Just now I am writing two books, one on the American sub- 
marine service and one detective novel. I am also working with 
Ira L. Corn, Jr. on a book on the Normandy beachheads which 
is two or three years off in point of publication. 


‘*You could say that I have achieved the ultimate, living in 
Hawaii, which is as far as you can get away from ‘the rat 
race,’ fishing offshore in my fishing boat, and writing. It is a 
very pleasant life."* 


IMMEL, Mary Blair 1930- 


PERSONAL: Born December 8, 1930, in Wichita, Kan; daugh- 
ter of Clinton C. and Hope (de Vore) Blair; married Daniel 
M. Immel (a minister), September 7, 1950; children: Daniel 
C., Michael, Douglas. Education: Chapman College B.A., 
1952; Purdue University, M.A., 1967. Religion: Disciples of 
Christ. Home: 911 Thomasson Lane, Paradise, Calif. 95969. 


MARY BLAIR IMMEL 


CAREER: Former primary teacher and substitute teacher; Tip- 
pecanoe County Historical Association and Museums; Lafay- 
ette, Ind., former assistant to the director. Awards, honors: 
Indiana University Writers’ Conference Scholarship for short 
story; Indiana University, Hoosier Authors Award for Two Way 
Street; Knights of Pythias Creative Writing Award. 


WRITINGS: Men of God, Christian Board of Publication, 1958; 
(with Bertie Layne) Keys to Many Doors, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1963; Two Way Street (teen-age novel), Bethany, 
1965; Call Up the Thunder (young adult novel), Bethany, 1967; 
River of Wind (juvenile), Aurora, 1977. Writer of church school 
curriculum materials. Contributor of more than one hundred 
poems, articles, and stories to religious and secular periodicals. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A new historical novel for young read- 
ers entitled No Longer Sings the Brown Thrush and a novel 
for adults entitled, A Taste of Aloes. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘Books have always been a very special part 
of my life—both the reading and writing of books. As a child 
of the depression years of the 1930s, I treasured the few books 
I owned. Now, I am fortunate enough to have a room full of 
books—and I treasure each of them. One of my fondest wishes 
is that the books I write will be treasured by those who read 
them. 


“I was ‘programmed’ to write at a very early age. My mother 
is also a writer and I knew that even though I might choose 
to do a variety of things during my life, writing would always 
be one of the most important. My first published poem (not a 
very good poem) was written when I was five years of age. I 
wrote my first full-length book when I was sixteen (it was not 
published, but I still have a copy of it). 


“‘Thave always been interested in people and why they do what 
they do. This curiosity has led me to travel widely, in this 
country and in other countries. Not only do I like to observe 
people, but I like to get to know them. I have also had the 
opportunity to live in a variety of interesting places—large 
cities such as Los Angeles, California and very small farming 


Immel 


communities such as Trafalgar, Indiana. | have lived in the 
desert of Arizona and right now I am enjoying my life in a 
beautiful town in the Sierras which has been noted for its 
lumbering and gold mining. I have taught school and worked 
in a museum and been a counsellor at many summer camps. 
All of the people and places and sights in my experience help 
to give me ideas and often form the background for my books.”* 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Traveling, sketching, 
oil painting, gardening, quilt making, genealogical research, 
back-packing, hiking, swimming, and tennis. 


JACOBS, William Jay 1933- 


PERSONAL: Born August 23, 1933, in Cincinnati, Ohio; son 
of Louis (a merchant in fine wines and gourmet foods) and 
Fannie (Kletter) Jacobs; married Phoebe Lloyd (an art histo- 
rian), November 27, 1959; children: Catherine Elizabeth, Adam 
Eleazar. Education: University of Cincinnati, B.A. (with high 
honors in history), and B.S. (education), both 1955, M.A., 
1956; Columbia University, Ed.D, 1963. 


CAREER: History teacher in secondary schools in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, 1956-58, New York, N.Y., 1959-60, in Ora- 
dell, N.J., 1961-64 (chairman of department of Oradell, 1960- 
64); Hofstra University, Hempstead, N.Y., assistant professor 
of education, 1964-65; Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J., assistant professor of social studies education, 1965-68; 
Hunter College of the City University of New York, New York, 
N.Y., associate professor of social studies education, 1968- 
70; William Jay Jacobs Associates, Inc. (educational consul- 
tants), Rutherford, N.J., president, 1970—; Ramapo College 
of New Jersey, Mahwah, professor of education and director 
of Division of Teacher Education, 1970-73, distinguished vis- 
iting professor, 1973-74; Darien public schools, Darien, Conn., 
district coordinator of history and the social sciences, 1975—. 
Special assistant to chief of Job Corps Plans and Programs, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 1967-68. Adjunct or summer 
teacher at University of Cincinnati, Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York, Columbia University, and Har- 
vard University. 


MEMBER: American Historical Association, National Council 
for the Social Studies, Authors Guild of Authors League of 
America, Phi Beta Kappa. Awards, honors: William Howard 
Taft fellow in History, 1955-56; Teachers College Record ed- 
itorial fellow, Columbia University, 1962-63; World Book En- 
cyclopedia fellow, Columbia University, 1963, Rutgers Re- 
search Council Faculty Award, 1967; Ford Foundation 
fellowship, 1967-68; visiting fellow, Department of History, 
Yale University, 1977-78, 1980; Mother, Aunt Susan and Me: 
The First Fight for Women's Rights selected by the National 
Council for the Social Studies and Children’s Book Council's 
“Notable Children’s Books in Social Studies for 1979,"’ and 
Child Study Association's ‘‘Best Children’s Books for 1979"’; 
Fulbright fellow (India), 1980. 


WRITINGS—For children: Search for Freedom: America and 
its People, Benziger, Bruce & Glencoe, 1973; Prince Henry 
the Navigator, F. Watts, 1973; Hannibal: An African Hero, 
McGraw, 1973; Hernando Cortes, F. Watts, 1974; Samuel de 
Champlain, F. Watts, 1974; William Bradford of Plymouth 
Colony, F. Watts, 1974; Roger Williams, F. Watts, 1975; Rob- 
ert Cavelier de La Salle, F. Watts, 1975; Edgar Allan Poe: 
Genius in Torment, McGraw, 1975; Women in American His- 
tory, Benziger, Bruce & Glencoe, 1975; Mother, Aunt Susan 
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William Jay Jacobs in Bombay, India, 1980. 


and Me: The First Fight for Women's Rights, Coward, 1979; 
Twentieth Century Biographies (contains biographies of Hitler, 
Churchill, Stalin, Mussolini, Truman, Roosevelt), Benziger, 
Bruce & Glencoe, 1980. 


Contributor of more than forty articles and reviews to education 
journals and other magazines, including Social Education, New 
York Times Book Review, Horn Book, and Ms. magazine. Chil- 
dren's book review editor of Teachers College Record (Co- 
lumbia), 1966-69; consultant to McGraw’s Junior Book Di- 
vision, 1965—. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A novel for young readers set in Au- 
gust, 1945; biography of Eleanor Roosevelt. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘When I was a child, my world-view was shaded 
in part by the works of John R. Tunis, an author whose books 
for young people about sports said much about larger issues 
in life. Tunis hated prejudice. He admired courage, persistence, 
and the old-fashioned but still valid notion of noblesse oblige— 
a conviction that people privileged with wealth or special ability 
have a responsibility to lead the society and to help the less 
fortunate. 


‘*Many years later, when I was a college professor, it was my 
pleasure to know John Tunis personally. We became friends. 
As one outgrowth of that friendship I was able to refine my 
goals as a writer. John helped me understand the contribution 
I could make as a biographer and historian writing especially 
for children. He impressed me, too, with the importance of 
the sheer hard work—research, revision, rewriting—involved 
in we production of a book that ultimately is worthy of young 
readers. 
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‘*Now, by creating history textbooks and biographies I am able 
to reach a very special audience: young people searching for 
models, trying to understand themselves. My primary task, 
perhaps, is to introduce them to that great reservoir of recorded 
history from which our civilization has drawn inspiration. 


“Clearly, there are models—Hannibal and Jefferson and Lin- 
coln; Galileo and Shakespeare and Gandhi and Jesus. Because 
of those past lives, and vicarious contact with them, the lives 
of young people can become fuller and richer. Presented in 
imaginative narrative form, people of past ages can provide 
companionship. They can also help today’s readers to retain 
what F, Scott Fitzgerald once described as a ‘capacity for 
wonder,’’* 


Jacobs has travelled to Europe, People’s Republic of China, 
Cuba and India. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, February, 1976. 


JAHN, (Joseph) Michael 
(Mike Jahn) 


PERSONAL: Born August 4, 1943, in Cincinnati, Ohio; son 
of Joseph C. (a newspaperman) and Anne (Loughlin) Jahn; 
married Catherine Knoll (a researcher), July 24, 1965; children: 
Evan R. Education: Adelphi University, B.A., 1965; graduate 
study at Adelphi University and Columbia University, 1967- 
68. Home: New York City and Sayville, N.Y. Agent: Meredith 
Bernstein, 33 Riverside Dr., New York, N.Y. Office: Colum- 
bia University, New York, N.Y. 10027. 


1943- 


CAREER: Reporter, photographer and editor for various Long 
Island, N.Y., newspapers, 1964-66; Columbia University, press 
officer, 1966-68, 1980—; free-lance writer, 1968-80. Mem- 
ber: American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Mystery Writers of America. Awards, honors: Edgar Allan 
Poe Award from Mystery Writers of America, 1978, for The 
Quark Maneuver. 


WRITINGS: Jim Morrison and the Doors: An Unauthorized 
Book, Grosset, 1969; The Scene (novel), Geis, 1970; Rock: 
From Elvis to the Rolling Stones, Quadrangle, 1973; The Rock- 
ford Files: The Unfortunate Replacement, Popular Library, 
1975; The Invisible Man, Fawcett, 1975; How to Make a Hit 
Record, Bradbury, 1976; The Deadliest Game, Popular Li- 
brary, 1976; The Six Million Dollar Man: The Secret of Bigfoot 
Pass, Berkley, 1976; Switch, Berkley, 1976; The Six Million 
Dollar Man: Wine, Women, and War, Wingate, 1976; The 
Quark Maneuver, Ballantine, 1977; The Six Million Dollar 
Man: International Incidents, Berkley, 1977; Killer on the 
Heights, Fawcett, 1977; The Six Million Dollar Man: The Res- 
cue of Athena, Wingate, 1978; Thunder: The Mighty Stallion 
of the Hills, Grosset, 1978; Thunder: Mighty Stallion to the 
Rescue, Grosset, 1978; Kingsley’s Empire, Fawcett, 1980; (with 
Lewis Chesler and Elliot Blair) The Olympian Strain, Fawcett, 
1980; Shearwater, Hamlyn, 1980; Armada, Fawcett, 1981; 
Tambora, Fawcett, 1982. Also author of the two-novel ‘*Black 
Sheep Squadron’ series, 1979 and 1980. 


Author of columns, ‘‘New York Current,’’Bell-McClure Syn- 
dicate, 1968-70, ‘‘The Pop Side,’’ Ingenue, 1968-71, *‘Sounds 
of the Seventies," New York Times Syndicate, 1970-72, *‘New 
York Offbeat,’’ New York Times Syndicate, 1972-73, ‘‘Jahn 
on Music,’’ Cue, 1972—, and *’Music,”’ Gallery, 1974-75; 


MICHAEL JAHN 


rock music critic, New York Times, 1968-71; reviewer, High 
Fidelity, 1977-76. Contributor to periodicals, including Es- 
quire, Vogue, Cosmopolitan, New York Times Magazine, Sat- 
urday Review, and New York magazine. Popular music editor, 
Cue, 1972-76. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘| began free-lancing in 1968, primarily writing 
on subjects relating to popular music and so-called ‘youth cul- 
ture.” In the mid-1970s, I was given the opportunity to switch 
to writing fiction, which was always my goal. I began by 
writing between fifteen and twenty novelizations of movie and 
television scripts, which is an excellent way to learn the art of 
fiction writing. My first serious attempt at original fiction, The 
Quark Maneuver, won an Edgar Award in 1978, and since that 
time I have published half a dozen more novels, mostly in the 
mystery/suspense genre, but including some science fiction and 
historical fiction.”” 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Science, especially naut- 
ical and space science; yacht racing; conversation. 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away: 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 
—Charles Kingsley 


Jahsmann 


JAHSMANN, Allan Hart 1916- 


PERSONAL: Born November 3, 1916, in Wausau, Wis.; son 
of Fred W. (a cattle buyer) and Helen (Herrmann) Jahsmann; 
married Lois Herbert (a mental health center director), January 
29, 1945; children: Lucia Marie, Hila Ann, Alicia Jean. Ed- 
ucation: Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, [ll., di- 
ploma, 1937; St. Louis University, B.S., 1939, A.M., 1952, 
Ph.D., 1956; Concordia Seminary, M.Div., 1945; Menninger 
School of Psychiatry, Topeka, Kan., diploma, 1962; Mansfield 
College, Oxford University, England, senior research scholar, 
1967-68. Home: 3904 Landes Rd., Collegeville, Pa. 19426. 
Office: Lutheran Church in America, 2900 Queen Lane, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 19129. 


CAREER: Teacher in Lutheran schools in St. Louis, Mo., and 
Chicago, Ill., 1937-42; Trinity Lutheran Church, Warren, Ohio, 
pastor, 1945-48; ordained minister of Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod, 1948; Lutheran Church-Missouri synod, assistant 
editor of Sunday school literature, 1948-56, associate editor, 
1956-59, general secretary of Sunday schools, 1958-68, ex- 
ecutive editor of educational publications, 1968-73; Lutheran 
Church in America, Philadelphia, Pa., senior editor of chil- 
dren’s program resources, 1974-81, senior editor for leadership 
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resources, 1981—. Visiting professor of education at Concor- 
dia College, River Forest, Ill., 1965, and Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Neb., 1969; member, Collegeville-Trappe 
Municipal Authority, 1974-81. Member: Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, Religious Education 
Association, Lutheran Education Association, Lutheran Soci- 
ety for Worship, Music, and the Arts, Academy for Scholar- 
ship. Awards, honors: D.Litt., Concordia College, River For- 
est, Ill., 1971. 


WRITINGS—AIl published by Concordia; all for children: (With 
Martin P. Simon) Little Visits with God: Devotions for Families 
with Small Children (illustrated by Frances Hook), 1956; (com- 
piler) Words of Joy: A Collection of Christmas Poems and 
Recitations, 1958; Little Folded Hands (illustrated by F. Hook), 
1959; (with Arthur W. Gross) Little Children Sing to God, 
1960; (with M.P. Simon) More Little Visits with God: Devo- 
tions for Families with Young Children (illustrated by F. Hook), 
1961; My Favorite Bible Stories, selected by Lillian Brune, 
1967; It’s All About Jesus: A Book of Devotional Readings 
(illustrated by Art Kirchhoff), 1975; (editor) The Holy Bible 
for Children: A Simplified Version of the Old and New Tes- 
taments (illustrated by Don Kueker), 1977; ] Wonder . . . An- 
swers to Religious Questions Children Ask, 1980. 


; 


| gum 


- 


Dear Jesus, make us produce a lot of good fruit for you. = (From /t’s All About Jesus by Allan 


Hart Jahsmann. Illustrated by Art Kirchhoff.) 
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Jaques 


ALLAN HART JAHSMANN 


For adults; Teaching Little Amalee Jane, 1954, revised edition 
published as The Church Teaching Her Young, 1967; What's 
Lutheran in Education? , 1960; How You Too Can Teach: Read- 
ing Text of a Basic Training Course for Church School Teach- 
ers, 1963; Ministering Through Administering: A Guide for 
Workers in the Church School, for Pastors, Directors of Ed- 
ucation, and Superintendents, 1965; Power Beyond Words: 
Communication Systems of the Spirit and Ways of Teaching 
Religion, 1969; What We'd All Better Do (or Do Better) to 
Help Others Learn the Word and Ways of God (teacher's train- 
ing text), 1972. 


Editor, /nteraction (magazine for church school teachers), 1956- 
66. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Images of Angels: From Byzantine 
Times to the Present; Member of the Council: A Church Coun- 
cil Guidebook. 


SIDELIGHTS: **My rich, long, wonderful life, I have no doubt, 
has been a gift of God. I had a mother who cared about me 
and especially about my Christian faith and religious life; a 
father who liked me and related to me through a mutual love 
of animals, particularly horses. 


“‘Of almost equal importance to my life was the company of 
great teachers I have had—from kindergarten to the present 


day. The list is almost entirely four-star generals—from Robert 
Frost and Karl Menninger all the way down to disciplined Mr. 
Meyer and gentle Paul Grotelueschen in Lutheran elementary 
grades. 


“I learned to know and love children first as a teacher in 
Lutheran elementary schools in St. Louis and Chicago. (Twenty- 
five years later a mother brought her daughter to meet me and 
played ‘last tag’ on the way.) As a pastor of a church in Warren, 
Ohio, I taught the kindergarten. I'll never forget the snowpants 
and rubber boots that had to be put on at the end of a snowy 
day. 


‘To keep in touch with children while developing and editing 
Sunday church school materials, | produced and conducted a 
weekly radio program on KFUO in St. Louis. It involved groups 
of five-year-olds in a variety of learning activities and was 
called ‘Uncle Allan’s Kindergarten.’ 


“*T think I'm primarily an educator. I’m the only person I know 
who has taught an experimental nursery school, kindergarten, 
all elementary grades, all high school grades, college courses, 
graduate school classes, seminary classes, and non-professional 
adult groups of all ages, including retirees. 


“‘Three months after retiring as an executive editor at the age 
of 57, I accepted a position that moved us from St. Louis to 
Philadelphia, where my wife and I have enjoyed the culture 
of the east coast. At 65 we moved into a 150-year-old, ten- 
room farmhouse, and vocationally I moved from editing chil- 
dren's educational materials to church leadership resources. 
My wife, who directs a county-wide program of mental health 
centers, has a more demanding life than I have (she’s on a 
beeper), so we both get away often by traveling. It’s the surest 
way and always interesting and educational. 


‘*When do I plan to retire again? Putting on new tires can be 
done every day.”” 


JAQUES, Francis Lee 1887-1969 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born September 28, 1887, in Genesco, IIl.; 
died July 24, 1969, in North Oaks, Minn. A noted wildlife 
painter, Jaques was staff artist at the American Museum of 
Natural History (New York) from 1924 to 1942, where he did 
background paintings for the Whitney Hall of Pacific Birds. 
During his years at the museum, Jaques also participated in 
expeditions to Panama, South America, England, Polynesia, 
and the Arctic, where he observed and recorded the varied 
wildlife of the regions. These expeditions helped prepare Ja- 
ques for illustrating many works on natural history, including 
John Burrough’s America (Devin-Adair, 1951) and (with oth- 
ers) Thomas S. Roberts’s Bird Portraits in Color (University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934). Jaques also collaborated with his 
wife, Florence Page Jaques, on several books, including 
Snowshoe Country (University of Minnesota Press, 1944), Ca- 
nadian Spring (Harper, 1947), and As Far as the Yukon (Har- 
per, 1951). For children, he illustrated There Once Was a Puffin 
(Wake-Brook House, 1956), a book of nonsense verse collected 
by his wife. In 1946, the Jaqueses were jointly awarded the 
John Burroughs Medal by the American Museum of Natural 
History for their outstanding contributions to the literature of 
natural science. Jaques’s works are on permanent display at 
the Minnesota Museum of Natural History, the Peabody Mu- 
seum at Yale University, the Boston Museum of Science, and 
the National Museum in Washington, D.C. For More Infor- 


Jaques 


mation See: Audubon, June, 1950; Nature, April, 1954; Flor- 
ence Page Jaques, Francis Lee Jaques: Artist of the Wilderness 
Wild, Doubleday, 1973; Who Was Who in America, Volume 
5, Marquis, 1973. Obituaries: New York Times, July 25, 1969; 
Publishers Weekly, September 15, 1969 


JOHNSON, Gerald White 1890-1980 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 19: Born 
August 6, 1890, in Riverton, N.J.; died March 23, 1980, in 
Baltimore, Md. Noted editorialist H. L. Mencken once de- 
scribed Johnson as ‘‘the best editorial writer in the South, a 
very excellent critic, and a highly civilized man."’ The son of 
a small-town editor, Johnson began earning that reputation 
while still in college, as editor of his own newspaper, the 
Thomasville Davidsonian. He went on to do his best-known 
work as an editorial writer on the staff of Mencken's Baltimore 
Evening Sun. Johnson spent nearly twenty years with the ‘‘Sun,”’ 
establishing a solid reputation as a lucid, liberal thinker. In 
1943 he left the paper to become a free-lance author and news 
commentator. It was for the latter role that he was awarded 
the prestigious Peabody Award in 1954. Johnson was also a 
highly successful author of books for both children and adults. 
His works include biographies of famous American leaders, 
critiques of the nation’s press, and commentaries on America’s 
future. It was his third book, Andrew Jackson: An Epic in 
Homespun (Minton Balch, 1927), that established his position 
among the noted American historians. His later works include 
Peril and Promise: An Inquiry into the Freedom of the Press 
(Harper, 1958) and America Watching: Perspectives in the 
Course of an Incredible Century (Stemmer House, 1976). Fol- 
lowing the birth of his grandson in 1950, Johnson began writing 
history for children, publishing his famous trilogy, America: 
A History for Peter (Morrow). Volumes One and Three of this 
series were both runners-up for the Newbery Medal. All of his 
works for young people have been praised for their clear ex- 
planations and easily understood analyses. His works for both 
adults and children remain as standard texts for students of 
America’s past and future. For More Information See: Saturday 
Review of Literature, November 5, 1927; New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review, September 4, 1949, November 1, 1959; 
New York Times Book Review, August 17, 1969; Doris De 
Montreville and Donna Hill, editors, Third Book of Junior 
Authors, H. W. Wilson, 1972; Christian Science Monitor, 
January 10, 1977; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 85-88, 
Gale, 1980. Obituaries: Time, April 7, 1980; New Republic, 
April 12, 1980. 


KETCHAM, Henry King 1920- 
(Hank Ketcham) 


PERSONAL: Born March 14, 1920, in Seattle, Wash.; son of 
Weaver Vinson and Virginia Emma (King) Ketcham; married 
Alice Louise Mahar (a secretary at time of marriage), June 13, 
1942 (deceased); married Jo Anne Stevens, July 1, 1959 (di- 
vorced); married Rolande Praeprost, June 9, 1970; children: 
(first marriage) Dennis L.; (third marriage) Dania, Scott Henry. 
Education: Attended the University of Washington, 1938. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 800, Pebble. Beach, Calif. 93953. Agent: 
c/o International Management Group, | Erieview Plaza, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44114. 


CAREER: Walter Lantz Productions, Hollywood, Calif., an- 
imator, 1938-39; Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, Calif., 
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Hank Ketcham and “Dennis.” 


animator, 1939-42; creator and designer of ‘*Half-Hitch’’ comic 
strip, c. 1943 and 1970-75; freelance cartoonist, 1945-51; cre- 
ator of syndicated comic strip, ‘‘Dennis the Menace,”’ 1951. 
Co-designer, Dennis the Menace playground, Monterey, Calif.; 
founder, Playart Foundation. Work is represented in the per- 
manent collections of the William Allen White Foundation, 
the Achenbach Foundation for Graphic Arts, Boston University 
Library, and the Albert T. Reid Collection. Wartime service: 
U.S. Naval Reserve, 1941-45, chief photographic specialist; 
Naval War bond training film program, 1942-45. Member: 
National Cartoonist Society, Phi Delta Theta, Royal and An- 
cient Golf Club (St. Andrews, Scotland), Cypress Point Golf 
Club (Pebble Beach), Mill Reef Club (Antigua), Golf Club de 
Geneva, Old Baldy Club (Saratoga, Wyo.), Old Capital Club. 
Awards, honors: Billy De Beck Award, National Cartoonists 
Society, 1953; certificate for best comic magazine, Boys’ Club 
of America, 1956. 


WRITINGS—Under name Hank Ketcham; all *‘Dennis the 
Menace"’ cartoon books with captions, unless indicated; many 
collected from newspaper work; all published by Fawcett, un- 
less indicated: Dennis the Menace, Holt, 1952; More Dennis 
the Menace, Holt, 1953; Baby Sitter’ s Guide, Holt, 1954; Den- 
nis the Menace Rides Again, Holt, 1955; Dennis the Menace 
versus Everybody, Holt, 1956; Wanted: Dennis the Menace, 
Holt, 1956; Dennis the Menace: Household Hurricane, Pocket 
Books, 1958; Jn This Corner, Dennis the Menace, Holt, 1958; 
Dennis the Menace: Teacher's Threat, Holt, 1959; Dennis the 
Menace: A.M., Ambassador of Mischief, Holt, 1960; Dennis 
the Menace: Happy Half-Pint, Random House, 1961; Dennis 
the Menace: Who Me?, Random House, 1962; Dennis the 
Menace: Make-Believe Angel, 1964; 1 Wanna Go Home! (travel), 
McGraw-Hill, 1965; Riddles, Riddles, Riddles, 1967; Dennis 
the Menace and His Pal Joey, 1968; Dennis the Menace: All- 
American Kid, c. 1969, revised edition, 1973; Dennis the Men- 
ace and Poor Ol’ Mr. Wilson, c. 1969; Dennis the Menace: 
Here Comes Trouble, c. 1969; Dennis the Menace: Short and 
Snappy, 1969; Dennis the Menace, Your Friendly Neighbor- 
hood Kid, c. 1969. 
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Ketcham 


(From the television series “Dennis the Menace,” starring Jay North. Presented weekly on 
CBS-TV from October, 1959, to September, 1963.) 


Dennis the Menace: Non-Stop Nuisance, 1970; Dennis the 
Menace: Where the Action Is, 1971; Half Hitch (**Half-Hitch”’ 
cartoon book), c. 1972; Dennis the Menace: Busy Body, 1973; 
Dennis the Menace, Everybody's Little Helper, 1973; Dennis 
the Menace: Just for Fun, 1973; Dennis the Menace: Perpetual 
Motion, 1973; Dennis the Menace: Surprise Package, 1973; 
Dennis the Menace: Voted Most Likely, 1973; Dennis Power, 
1973; Dennis the Menace: The Kid Next Door, 1974; Dennis 
the Menace: Little Pip-Squeak, 1974; Dennis the Menace to 
the Core, 1975; Play It Again, Dennis, 1975; Well God, 1 
Goofed Again, Determined Productions, 1975; Dennis the 
Menace: Little Man in a Big Hurry, 1976; Dennis the Menace: 
The Short Swinger, 1976; Dennis the Menace and His Girls, 
1978; Dennis the Menace: Ol’ Droopy Drawers, 1978; Dennis 
the Menace Talks about Love Stuff, Character Imprints, 1978; 
Dennis the Menace: Your Mother's Calling, 1978; Someone's 
in the Kitchen with Dennis (cookbook), Watts, 1978; Dennis 


the Menace: Short in the Saddle, 1979; Dennis the Menace: 
Ain't Misbehavin’, 1980, Dennis the Menace: Good Inten- 
shuns, 1981; Dennis the Menace: One More Time, 1981; Den- 
nis the Menace: The Way I Look at It, 1981. 


Illustrated stories: Dennis the Menace and the Bible Kids, Word 
Books, 1977, Volume I: Jesus, 1977, Volume II: Moses, 1977, 
Volume III: David, 1977, Volume IV: Joseph, 1977 Volume 
V: Women of the Bible, 1977, Volume VI: More About Jesus, 
1977, Volume VII: The Lord's Prayer, 1980, Volume VIII: 
Stories Jesus Told, 1980, Volume IX: Paul, 1980, Volume X: 
In the Beginning, 1980. 


Contributor of various cartoons to magazines, including Sat- 
urday Evening Post and Collier's. 


Ketcham 
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"Now gor ear excrTeD: Tm set com. ave eM A 


‘AND SEND THEIR. WAY!* 


(From Wanted: Dennis the Menace by Hank Ket- 
cham. Illustrated by the author.) 


ADAPTATIONS—Recordings: *‘Dennis the Menace,’’ Rose- 
mary Clooney and Jimmy Boyd, Columbia Records, c. 1953. 


Television: ‘‘Dennis the Menace,”’ starring Jay North, Herbert 
Anderson, and Gloria Henry, Screen Gems Productions, CBS- 
TV, September 1959-September 1963. 


SIDELIGHTS: The ‘‘stamp of Ketcham’’ is unmistakable, ac- 
cording to cartoonist Jack Markow, whether it appears in the 
freckled face of Dennis the Menace or in the swarthy one of 
the sailor Half-Hitch. In a 1976 article for Writer’s Digest, 
Markow noted that the “‘Dennis the Menace’’ daily panel has 
always been drawn from start to finish by Ketcham himself. 
This personal involvement has insured not only the strip’s suc- 
cess, but Ketcham’s standing as a giant in the world of car- 
tooning. 


Ketcham made his debut as the creator of ‘‘Dennis the Men- 
ace’’ in March, 1951, with the strip first appearing in only 
fifteen newspapers. As the father of a four-year-old son, Ket- 
cham was eminently qualified to draw a strip about the antics 
of a small boy; the resemblance between the strip’s Mitchell 
family and Ketcham’s own household in the early 1950s is 
obvious—especially the physical similarity between Dennis’ 
father, Mr. Mitchell, and Ketcham himself. 


The American public responded immediately to the Mitchell 
family, and by 1953 Dennis was making daily appearances in 
more than 193 papers. Books, records, and the popular “‘Den- 
nis the Menace’’ television series followed. 


Ketcham became associated with a professional management 
firm to handle Dennis’ appearance on clothes, in coloring books, 


*6TAy AWAY FROM MOM. SHES LOOKIN’ FOR TROUBLE ” 


(From Wanted: Dennis the Menace by Hank Ket- 
cham. Illustrated by the author.) 


“YOu WANIA KNOW SQNIETUN'? YOu CANT Swi INMUD!* 


(From Wanted: Dennis the Menace by Hank Ket- 
cham. Illustrated by the author.) 
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* HE STARTED IT! He GMACKED My KNEE WITH *y pont AZULY LOOK LIKE THIS, YKNOW.” 
TWAT UTTLE HAMMER! 
(From Wanted: Dennis the Menace by Hank Ket- (From Wanted: Dennis the Menace by Hank Ket- 
cham. Illustrated by the author.) cham. Illustrated by the author.) 


posters, and eventually in the promotional material of com- 
panies as diverse as Sears, Dairy Queen, and Parke-Davis. 


Ketcham moved his family to Geneva in 1960. ‘‘I had never 
been to Europe and wanted to take a trip there. Touring seemed 
too prosaic so I sought travel with some purpose. I linked up 
with President Eisenhower's People-to-People Program and was 
sent to Russia to help establish a humor exchange. For example, 
‘Dennis’ would be published there and their cartoons would 
be shown here. I spent 45 days behind the Iron Curtain. My 
impression of the place: pretty grim and colorless especially 
in contrast to Paris, my next stop. There I met Art Buchwald 
who asked, ‘Why not live in Europe? With your kind of work, 
you can live anywhere.""’ [Jack Markow, ‘‘Artists and Car- 
toonists Q's,’ Writers’ Digest, March, 1972.'] 


From 1960 to 1976, while living in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
on frequent visits to the States, Ketcham worked with the staffs 
of promotional and production firms employing the Dennis 
characters, 


Aware of the impact of his personal life on his cartoons, Ket- 
cham returned to the United States after seventeen years abroad 
in part due to his concern that the all-American Mitchell family 
might become continental in behavior. ‘‘I may be leaving in 
time, just before I inadvertently put a bottle of wine on the 


. Mitchell table and have Dennis’ father come home for lunch 


"ANOTHER, SWELL GAME WE HAVENT PLAYED IN A LONG TIME IS aca bic * 4 si bv ge, 
LOCKING OURSELVES IN THE CAR AND BLOWING THE HORN. ycle with a stick of bread under his arm.’’ [Time, 
m December 13, 1976.7] 


(From Wanted: Dennis the Menace by Hank Ket- Despite the wide range of Dennis applications, Ketcham’s per- 
cham. Illustrated by the author.) sonal involvement in his work has remained constant. All uses 


Ketcham 
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(The seed of “Dennis” was clearly visible in Ketcham’s 
early cartoons, like this one from “The Jolly Season,” 
in Collier's, December 25, 1948.) 


of Dennis must be ‘‘in character."’ Supervising commercial 
applications, and producing the daily newspaper panel, keep 
him at his drawing board on a regular nine-to-five schedule. 


“Dennis the Menace”’ is not the only comic strip to grow out 
of Ketcham’s personal experience. While in the Navy he cre- 
ated ‘‘Half-Hitch,’’ a spoof on Navy life which first appeared 
in a service newspaper and later in the Saturday Evening Post. 
In 1970 Ketcham revived ‘‘Half-Hitch,’’ converting it from its 
original single-panel format to a strip. As with ‘‘Dennis the 
Menace,’’ Ketcham involved a number of professionals in the 
creation of ‘‘Half-Hitch.’’ He also maintained personal in- 
volvement to the point of spending time on Navy ships to insure 
the strip’s authenticity. ‘‘Half-Hitch’’ now works full time for 
the U.S. Navy, being featured in recruiting, re-enlistment, and 
instructional materials. 


Ketcham’s drive to reflect daily life with accuracy and sincerity 
has remained with him since the earliest days of his career. 
The fact that ‘‘Dennis the Menace”’ is still enthusiastically 
received by readers in forty-eight countries attests to his success 
in capturing those situations and qualities which are universally 
human. One anecdote jllustrates the widespread appeal of Den- 
nis: Once Ketcham was in Stockholm and wanted to cash some 
travelers checks, but didn’t have his wallet or any identifica- 
tion. ‘‘I finally asked for a piece of paper and pencil,’’ he 
recalls, ‘‘and quickly drew a picture of Dennis. It was positive 
ID, and my checks were cashed without question.’’ While Jack 
Markow cited ‘‘organization, administration, [and] finding the 
‘right help’ as important keys to Ketcham’s success, the per- 
sonal touch that constitutes the ‘‘stamp of Ketcham" cannot 
be underestimated. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Golf, ‘‘You spend most 
of your life eighteen inches away from the drawing board 
gazing at a small, contained area. Being on the golf course, 
you can see vast horizons.’*? 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Newsweek, May 4, 1953; 
Americas, June, 1953; Look, October 6, 1953; Publishers 
Weekly, January 9, 1961; '‘Hank Ketcham”’ (filmstrip), War- 
ren Schloat Production, 1967; Writer's Digest, March, 1976; 
Time, December 13, 1976. 


KING, (David) Clive 1924- 


PERSONAL: Born April 24, 1924, Richmond, Surrey, En- 
gland; married Jane Tuke, 1949 (divorced, 1974); married Pe- 
nelope Timmins, 1974; children: one daughter, one son, Ed- 
ucation: Downing College, Cambridge, B.A., 1948; attended 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 1966-67. 
Home: 65A St. Augustine’s Rd., London NW1 9RR, England. 
Agent: Murray Pollinger, 4 Garrick St., London W.C.2, En- 
gland. 


CAREER; British Council, administrative officer in Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, 1948-50, student welfare officer in Belfast, 
Ireland, 1950-51; lecturer in Aleppo, Syria, 1951-54, visiting 
professor in Damascus, Syria, 1954-55; East Sussex County 
Council, Rye, England, warden, 1955-60; British Council, 
Beirut, Lebanon, lecturer and director of studies, 1960-66; East 
Pakistan Education Centre, Dacca, education advisor, 1967- 
71; British Council, Madras, India, education officer, 1971- 
73. Military service: Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve, 1943- 
46; became sub-lieutenant. 


WRITINGS—AII for children: Hamid of Aleppo, Macmillan, 
1958; The Town That Went South, Macmillan, 1959; Stig of 
the Dump, Penguin, 1963, American edition illustrated by Ed- 
ward Ardizzone, Penguin, 1978; The Twenty-two Letters, Pen- 
guin, 1966, Coward, 1967; The Night the Water Came, Long- 
man Young, 1973; Snakes and Snakes, Kestrel Books, 1975; 
Accident, Benn, 1976; First Day Out, Benn, 1976; Highjacks, 
Lowjacks, Benn, 1976; Me and My Million, Kestrel Books, 


We didn’t wait to argue but jumped over the rail... = 
(From The Night the Water Came by Clive King. 
Illustrated by Mark Peppé.) 
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Kranzler 


1976, Crowell, 1979; The Secret, Benn, 1976; The Devil's 
Cut, Hodder & Stoughton, 1978; Ninny’s Boat, Macmillan, 
1981. 


Plays: ‘*Poles Apart,’ first produced in London, England, 
1975; ‘‘The World of Light,’’ first produced in London, En- 
gland, 1976; ‘Good Snakes, Bad Snakes’’ (television play), 
first produced in 1977. 


SIDELIGHTS: King’s writings are geared to a young audience, 
but older readers would probably find them enjoyable and in- 
formative. Relying on personal travel experiences and exten- 
sive research, his fictionalized tales provide information on 
history, myths and legends, and geography. 


“King’s settings include such interesting places as Aleppo, 
Syria, and the island of Kukuri Makuri Char. His plots involve 
unusual incidences like a town floating away from the mainland 
following a storm, the hijacking of an airplane, and a tropical 
island cyclone. The characters in his books include the talking 
cat, Gargoyle, the inimitable hamster Hamid, a brother and 
sister from Bangladesh visiting relatives in London, and the 
naive and accident-prone lad, Ringo. 


A number of critics cite King’s mixture of fantasy and suspense 
as the feature most applaudable in his writings. His works are 
called imaginative and enterprising, and he is complimented 
for maintaining a direct and simple prose. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Young Reader's Review, 
June, 1967; London Times Literary Supplement, April 2, 1976; 
Horn Book, February, 1980. 


KLEIN, Aaron E. 1930- 
(A. Edward Little) 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born July 8, 1930, in Atlanta, Ga. American 
non-fiction writer and editor. A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Klein completed graduate studies at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport and did additional graduate work at Yale 
and Wesleyan Universities. He is best known for his science 
books, including the ‘‘Doubleday Campanion to. . .”’ series, 
which covered various topics in the natural sciences. Among 
his other books are You and Your Body (Doubleday, 1977), 
Science and the Supernatural (Doubleday, 1979), and Mind 
Trips: The Story of Consciousness-Raising Movement (written 
with Cynthia L. Klein; Doubleday, 1979). Under the pseud- 
onym A. Edward Little, he also wrote Auto Mechanics (F. 
Watts, 1974). Working for publishers like Xerox and John 
Wiley and Sons, Klein has edited numerous scientific publi- 
cations, among them Current Science magazine. Home: 24 
Round Hill Rd., North Haven, Conn. 06473. For More In- 
formation See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 25-28, re- 
vised, Gale, 1977; Authors of Books for Young People, sup- 
plement to the 2nd edition, Scarecrow, 1979. 


KRANZLER, George G(ershon) 1916- 
(Gershon Kranzler, Jacob Isaacs) 


PERSONAL: Born January 27, 1916, in Stuttgart, Germany; 
son of Meyer L. and Hanna (Adler) Kranzler; married Trude 
Neuman, December 4, 1944; children: Harvey, Chani, Elliot 
M., Shari. Education: Columbia University M.A., 1943, Ph.D., 
1954; University of Wuerzburg, Ph.D., 1948. Religion: Jew- 
ish. Home: 6701 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21215. 


During the peasant wars in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, the serfs and peasants of southern and western 
Germany tried to rebel against their masters... © 
(From The Golden Shoes and Other Stories by 
Gershon Kranzler. Illustrated by Zalman Kleinman.) 


CAREER: High school principal in New York, N.Y., and Bal- 
timore, Md., 1945-65; Towson State University, Baltimore, 
Md., professor of sociology, 1966—. Part-time instructor at 
Johns Hopkins University, Evening College, 1967—. Member: 
American Sociological Association, National Education As- 
sociation, National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Society of Education, American Association of University 
Professors. Awards, honors: Seltzer-Brodsky Prize, 1967, for 
The Face of Faith. 


WRITINGS: Williamsburg, U.S.A., Volume I: Williamsburg, 
a Jewish Community in Transition: A Study of the Factors and 
Patterns of Change in the Organization and Structure of a 
Community in Transition, Feldheim, 1961, Volume II: The 
Face of Faith, Baltimore Hebrew College Press, 1972; The 
Broken Bracelet: A Historical Novel for Young Jews, Merkos 
L'Inyonei Chinuch, 1967; Yoshko the Dumbbell and Other 
Stories, Feldheim, 1969; The Secret Code and Other Stories 
for Boys, Merkos L'Inyonei Chinuch, 1971; Seder in Herlin 
and Other Stories for Girls, Merkos L’Inyonei Chinuch, 1971; 
The Boys of B.A.T.T., Merkos L’Inyonei Chinuch, 1979; The 
Silver Matzoth, Feldheim, 1981. 


Under name Gershon Kranzler: Jewish Youth Companion: Sto- 
ries, Games, and Adages for the Jewish Year, Merkos L'In- 
yonei Chinuch, 1957; Galuth Melodies: Stories for Young and 
Old, three volumes, Merkos L’ Inyonei Chinuch, 1957; (with 
Nissan Mindel) Who, What, When, Where: Interesting Facts 
from Jewish History, Law and Lore, Merkos L'Inyonei Chin- 
uch, 1959; The Golden Shoes and Other Stories, Feldheim, 
1960. 


Contributor: ‘‘He Who Saves a Soul in Israel,’’ The Torah 
Personality, Mesorah Publications, 1980; ‘“The Changing Or- 
thodox Jewish Community’’ and ‘The Changing Orthodox 
Jewish Family,’’ Dimensions of the Orthodox Jewish Com- 
munity, Ktav Publishing, 1981; ‘‘Setting the Record Straight: 
One Man Cared,’’ Holocaust, Mesorah Publications, 1981; 


Kranzler 


“The Three Questions,’’ The Best of ‘‘Our World’’ (juvenile), 
Mesorah Publications, 1981. Also contributor to Hebrew School 
Education, Torah Umesorah, 1970. 


Also author, under pseudonym, Jacob Isaacs, Our People, four 
volumes, published by Merkos L*Inyonei Chinuch. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Volume III of Williamsburg, U.S.A., 
probable title, “People of Faith'’; Volume IV of Williamsburg, 
U.S.A.: A Generation Later; a textbook, The Sociology of the 
Contemporary Jewish Community; Volume V of Our People: 
The Changing Orthodox/Jewish Community (three chapters al- 
ready published as articles). 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘In Germany I used to tell my youngest brothers 
stories at the Friday evening table. When they left with my 
mother for the United States, I was left behind because my 
father, who had preceded them by two years, could not raise 
enough affidavits for all seven children. I continued to write 
installments every Friday, and mailed them to them. 


‘‘When I joined the family in Brooklyn, New York just before 
the beginning of World War II, I continued the habit of telling 
the youngest ones Friday evening stories—but now in English. 


*‘Later I wrote weekly stories for the summer camp newspapers 
I published in the early forties. Eventually, these and additional 
stories appeared in books of stories for juveniles which I had 
written for a living while pursuing my academic career that 
had been interrupted by the Nazis. 


‘‘When my own four children were of the right age, | resumed 


telling Friday evening stories—many of which were eventually . 


published in subsequent volumes of my historical or contem- 
porary stories. I would make up the stories they requested— 
which ranged from ancient to medieval to contemporary back- 
grounds. Unfortunately—as my children tell me—the best sto- 
ries never found their way into my typewriter and print. 


‘*Now, as my grandchildren are becoming old enough for my 
stories, I'll endeavor to take up the old habit. Perhaps, if my 
scholarly work will allow me a change of pace, material for 
new story collections may be forthcoming.”” 


LANE, Rose Wilder 1887-1968 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born December 5, 1887, in De Smet, Dakota 
Territory (now South Dakota); died in October, 1968. Amer- 
ican biographer, editor, and novelist known for her depictions 
of life in the Ozark mountains where she was raised. Born in 
a claim shanty, Lane was the daughter of Laura Ingalls Wilder 
who wrote the famous ‘Little House’’ series for children. Lane 
began her writing career as a newspaper reporter and feature 
writer in San Francisco. She lived in Albania for some time 
in the 1920s, an experience she drew upon subsequent stories 
and articles, as well as the book The Peaks of Shala. Among 
her non-fiction works are Give Me Liberty and the official 
biographies of Henry Ford and Herbert Hoover. She also wrote 
Cindy: A Romance of the Ozarks, Let the Hurricane Roar 
(republished in 1976 as Young Pioneers), and the setting for 
Laura Ingalls Wilder’s On the Way Home. For More Infor- 
mation See: Twentieth Century Authors, H. W. Wilson, 1942; 
Who Was Who in America, Volume 5, Marquis, 1973; Booklist, 
June 1, 1976; Authors of Books for Young People, supplement 
to the 2nd edition, Scarecrow, 1979. 
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LIVERMORE, Elaine 


BRIEF ENTRY: Author and illustrator of 
children's books. A graudate from Vesper George 
School of Art and has worked as a layout artist 
for Filene’s in Boston. Livermore illusrates dozen 
of children's books including Find the Cat, and 
many others. Livermore wrote lot a funny things 
of sort of books. Drawing of very funny persons 
of all. Residence: Acton, M.A. 


LINK, Martin 1934- 


PERSONAL: Born September 26, 1934, in Madison, Wis.; son 
of Lucian A. (a postman) and Lucille (Davis) Link. Education: 
University of Arizona, B.A., 1958. Politics: Republican. Re- 
ligion: Catholic. Home: 2302 Mariyana Dr., Gallup, N.M. 
87301. Agent: Hera Associates, 18 Village Lane, Middletown, 
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(From The Goat in the Rug by Charles L. Blood and 
Martin Link. Illustrated by Nancy Winslow Parker.) 
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N.J. 07748. Office address: Red Rock Park, P.O. Box 328, 
Church Rock, N.M. 87311. 


CAREER: Archaeologist. Navajo Tribal Museum, Window 
Rock, Ariz., director, 1960-77; Red Rock State Park, Church 
Rock, N.M., manager, 1977—. Chairman, Navajo Centennial 
Committee, 1968; chairman, Gallup Centennial, 1980. Mili- 
tary service: U.S. Army, 1959. Member: National Audubon 
Society, Plateau Sciences Society, New Mexico Archaeolog- 
ical Society, Knights of Columbus, Lions Clubs International. 


WRITINGS: Navajo: A Century of Progress, K C Publications, 
1968; (with Charles L. Blood) The Goat in the Rug (juvenile), 
Parents’ Magazine Press, 1976. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: The Indian Givers, a book about all 
the foods, names, medicines, etc., that the American Indian 
has given to our culture. 


SIDELIGHTS: Literature on archaeology does not often easily 
lend itself to a child’s intellect. “‘With my background in ar- 
chaeology and history, I constantly find a lot of adult material, 
but very little published for young people's enjoyment.’ One 
of Link's goals, therefore, is ‘to write good historical books 
for children.’’ 


LISSIM, Simon 1900-1981 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born October 24, 1900, in Kiev, Russia (now 
U.S.S.R.); came to the United States, 1941; naturalized U.S. 
citizen, 1946; died May 10, 1981, of a heart attack, in Naples, 
Fla. Lissim’s art work is displayed in over seventy museums 
in the United States and Europe, including the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (New York), Shakespeare Memorial Museum 
(Stratford-on-Avon, England), and the Jeu de Paume (Paris). 
His works include stage design, painting, and fine china design, 
and have been the subject of over eighty one-man shows. His 
last one-man exhibition, ‘‘Dreams in the Theater,’’ began at 
the Lincoln Center in 1975 and remained on tour into 1981. 
Lissim left his native country in 1919 and worked as a stage 
designer in Paris until his emigration to the United States. In 
1942 he established the children’s art education program at 
New York Public Library, where he taught art until 1966. 
Lissim also taught at City College of New York, where he was 
professor from 1960 to 1971, and at the Lycée Francais. During 
his long career, he also held over 120 contracts for the design 
of porcelain, including those with Manufacture National de 
Sevres, Lenox, and Royal Copenhagen. He illustrated many 
works on the history of porcelain design and wrote a guide for 
young amateurs, How to Become An Artist (Knopf, 1946). 
Among his illustrations for children are those in Fruma Gotts- 
chalk’s Runaway Soldier, and other Tales of Old Russia (Funk, 
1952). The International Exhibition Foundation conferred many 
awards on Lissim in the course of his career, including the 
Silver Medal at Paris in 1925 and 1935, and at Barcelona in 
1937. He also received two grand Diplomes d’Honneur in Paris 
in 1937, and was a member of many honorary societies in 
Europe and the United States. For More Information See: Sat- 
urday Review, January 10, 1953; Illustrators of Children's 
Books, 1946-56, Horn Book, 1958; Apollo, November, 1954, 
October, 1978; Who's Who in America, 41st edition, Marquis, 
1980. Obituaries: New York Times, May 14, 1981. 


LITTLE, Mary E. 1912- 


PERSONAL: Born July 29, 1912, in Englewood, Kan.; daugh- 
ter of Elbert Warfield (a veterinarian) and Pauline Antoinette 
(a singer; maiden name, Meyer) Little. Education: Attended 
Los Angeles Art Center, 1940-42; Pratt Institute, librarian cer- 
tificate, 1948. Politics: Independent. Religion: Anglican Ep- 
iscopalian. Residence: Tucson, Ariz. 


CAREER: New Public Library, New York, N.Y., clerk and 
later, librarian, 1946-50, senior librarian, 1950-74. Military 
service: Women’s Army Corps, 1943-45, became corporal. 
Member: Common Cause, Animal Protection Institute of 
America, Humane Society of the United States, Humane So- 
ciety of Arizona. Awards, honors: Citation of merit, Society 
of Illustrators, 1959. 


WRITINGS—For children; all self-illustrated: Ricardo and the 
Puppets, Scribner, 1958; Fidele: The Legend of a Good Dog, 
Scribner, 1960; /, 2, 3 for the Library, Atheneum, 1974; ABC 
for the Library, Atheneum, 1975; Old Cat and the Kitten, 
Atheneum, 1979; Old Cat and the Kitten, Chatto and Windus, 
1981. 


Illustrator: Hugh McCandless, The Christmas Manger, Scrib- 
ner, 1962. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A picture book on cats and a story for 
older children. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘1 emphasize the beauty, glory, and holiness 
of the ordinary and humor is the most memorable instrument 
to convey this. In illustration, I use the simplest, straightest 
lines, sparest composition, with areas of texture. For the most 
part, the children of the Southeast Bronx, Harlem, and East 
Harlem are the models for the drawings in my books (from 
memory, of course). 


MARY E. LITTLE 
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(From ABC for the Library by Mary E. Little. Illustrated by the author.) 


*‘L am interested in animal protection, and am especially con- 
cerned with the problem of domestic pet over-population. 1 am 
for the humane solving of the problem, including free spay- 
neuter clinics, and am against vivisection and the decompres- 
sion chamber method of euthanasia.’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Music, ballet, drama, 
and ‘‘I Love New York.”’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, October, 1974. 


LAMARCHE, Jim 1952- 


PERSONAL: Bor November 25, 1952 in Born in WI; father a high- 
school biology teacher, mother an elementary-school teacher; married: 
wife's name Toni: children: Mario, Jean-Paul, Dominic. Education: 
University of Wisconsin, B.S. (art). Address: 1075 Space Park Way #221, 
Mountain View, C.A. 94043. 


CAREER: Author and illustrator. VISTA volunteer with United 
Tribes of North Dakota: formerly worked in advertising. 


ILLUSTRATOR: Madeena Spray Nolan, My Daddy Don't Go to 
Work, Carolrhoda, 1978. Joan Schuchman, Two Places to Sleep, 
Carolrhoda, 1979. 

Tricia Springstubb, My Minnie Is a Jewel, Carolrhoda, 1980. Emily 
Crofford, A Matter of Pride, Carolrhoda, 1981. 


Work in Progress: Picture Books. 


Contributor to periodicals and newspapers including: Ms., Working 
Woman, Seventeen, Los Angeles Times, Redbook, Business Week, 
and many periodicals. 


SIDELIGHTS: Jim LaMarche traces her interests in history 

and writing to an early age. “I grew up in Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin. an old manufacturing town on the Hudson River above 

Albany. My four brothers and I swam in the river and played 

at the locks of the Champlain Canal, environments conducive 

to a love of history. In addition, I had always wanted to write, 

and began to do so soon after college and marriage. Moving 
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JIM LARMARCHE 


toMountain View, Californiawhere our four daughters grew up, 
interested me in Emily Dickinson and the nineteenth century, 
a time period I continue to explore, although we now live in 
the restored eighteenth century town of Williamsburg."* 


MacLEOD, Charlotte (Matilda Hughes) 
1922- 
(Matilda Hughes, Alisa Craig) 


PERSONAL; Sumame is pronounced MacLoud; born Novem- 
ber 12, 1922, in Bath, New Brunswick, Canada; daughter of 
Edward Phillips and Mabel Maude (Hayward) MacLeod. Ed- 
ucation: Attended public schools in Waymouth, Mass.; at- 
tended the Art Institute of Boston. Home: 177 Plympton Rd., 
Sudbury, Mass. 01776. Agent: Curtis Brown Ltd., 575 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. Office: 905 Park Square 
Building, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


CAREER: N. H. Miller & Co., Inc. (advertising), Boston Mass., 
vice-president, 1952—. Trustee of Goodnow Library, Sud- 
bury, Mass. Member: Crime Writers’ Association, Sudbury 
Garden Club, Worcester County Horticultural Association. 


WRITINGS—Juvenile fiction: Mystery of the White Knight, 
Bouregy, 1964; Next Door to Danger, Bouregy, 1965; The Fat 
Lady's Ghost, Weybright, 1968; Mouse's Vineyard, Wey- 
bright, 1968; Ask Me No Questions, Macrae, 1971; Brass Poun- 
der, Little, Brown, 1971; Astrology for Skeptics, Macmillan, 
1972; King Devil, Atheneum, 1978; We Dare Not Go A-Hunt- 
ing, Atheneum, 1980. 


Under name Matilda Hughes: The Food of Love, Bouregy, 
1965; Headlines for Caroline, Bouregy, 1967. 


MacLeod 


Adult fiction: Rest You Merry, Doubleday, 1978; The Family 
Vault, Doubleday, 1979; The Luck Runs Out, Doubleday, 1979; 
The Withdrawing Room, Doubleday, 1980; The Palace Guard, 
Doubleday, 1981; Wrack and Rune, Doubleday, 1982. 


Under name Alisa Craig: A Pint of Murder, Doubleday, 1980; 
The Grub-and-Stakers Move a Mountain, Doubleday, 1981. 


Contributor to various magazines for both adults and children, 
in the U.S. and abroad. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘There must have been a time when I could 
neither read nor write. There was never a time without stories. 
Our mother told us ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ ‘Goldilocks,’ 
“Snow White and Rose Red’; stories of her own girlhood in 
Canada, how she got lost in the woods and how a kind Indian 
found her and gave her a dinner of moose meat served on a 
board he'd shaved clean with his tomahawk. Our father sang 
about the three little owls sitting in the forest, read us ‘Tam 
O’ Shanter’ and ‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’ recited ‘Casey at the 
Bat’ on Sunday morning while we all stood around watching 
him shave; let us practice on his old telegraph key while he 
described his early days as a brass pounder. Our big brother 
told stories about Mr. Grotters and Mr. Wales, that he made 
up as he went along. My sister and I drew paper dolls and 
wove all sorts of fantasies around them. I told myself stories, 
late at night in bed while everybody else was asleep. I still do. 


“‘In first grade, I’m sure I learned reading and writing. Better 
still, I learned about libraries. On my seventh birthday, the 
first day I was eligible to do so, I got my library card. 


CHARLOTTE MacLEOD 
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‘A year or so later, I discovered that books weren't left by 
the fairies, but written by flesh-and-blood people, so I decided 
to write some. At ten, | had my first story published, in a local 
newspaper that was running a contest for school children. I got 
a dollar for it and, being now a professional, buckled down 
seriously to learning my trade. After high school, it never 
occurred to me to get further training in writing. I already knew 
how to write, or thought I did. Instead, I went to art school, 
to learn how to illustrate my books. 


**At art school they asked if I wanted a job as staff artist for 
a grocery chain. My new employers soon learned they'd hired 
a copywriter who could also draw a little. That was sort of a 
literary boot camp. You did as you were told, you did it on 
the double, and you got it right. There wasn’t any ‘or else." 


‘‘After a little more than eight years of the toughest training 
possible, I moved on to an advertising agency as copy chief. 
There were stiffer tasks, greater responsibilities, longer hours, 
and a chance to work on a far greater variety of accounts. It 
was and is a first-rate agency and | could, as the owner says 
sadly, have been a first-rate copywriter. But I threw away my 
chances for a life of crime. 


“Having lived at the library, more or less, as a child, I had 
naturally discovered mysteries. They were the books I liked 
best, and there were never enough of them to satisfy me, so 
I'd made up my mind to specialize in that field. At last it 
occurred to me that time was passing and my life’s work as 
yet undone, so I got busy on a juvenile mystery, and then 
another, and here I am. This is the hardest work I ever did. 
And the greatest fun."* 


MAGUIRE, Gregory 1954- 


PERSONAL: Born June 9, 1954, in Albany, N.Y.; son of John 
(a journalist) and Marie (McAuliff) Maguire. Education: State 
University of New York at Albany, B.A., 1976; Simmons 
College, M.A., 1978. Religion: Roman Catholic: Home: 30 
Upland Rd., #2, Cambridge, Mass. 02140. 


CAREER: Vincentian Grade School, Albany, N.Y., teacher of 
English, 1976-77; writer, 1977—. Director of contemporary 
music at Roman Catholic church in Albany, N.Y., 1972-77; 
Simmons College Center for the Study of Children’s Literature, 
Boston, Mass., faculty member and director of community 
programs, 1979—. Reviewer for The Horn Book Magazine, 
School Library Journal, and The Christian Science Monitor. 
Awards, honors: Fellow at Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, 
summer, 1978. 


WRITINGS: The Lightning Time (novel for children), Farrar, 
Straus, 1978; The Daughter of the Moon (juvenile), Farrar, 
Straus, 1981; Lights on the Lake (juvenile), Farrar, Straus, 
1981. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘I am perfectly willing to volunteer for jury 
duty, organize my sock drawer, alphabetize old love letters, 
even carry a basket of goodies to Granny—to do anything, in 
fact, to keep from writing. But eventually the hour comes when 
there is nothing left to distract me and I have to sit down with 
a pen and a spiral-bound notebook. And then the characters I 
have been shyly observing begin to move about again and to 
take up all the room in my mind and in my notebook. Writing 
is for me simply recording the story which is currently playing 


in my head; sometimes I take a long time getting up the nerve 
to look in on it. 


“But I usually like what I see. Naturally the stories in my head 
are filled with bits and pieces of my own life. The pine-covered 
mountains and the exquisite shining lakes of upstate New York 
are a part of my childhood and a part of how I envision true 
loveliness; all my characters so far have wandered there one 
way or another. And my characters are not all that distant from 
people I have known. Does Erikka Knorr have loud arguments 
with a family of siblings she both loves and detests?—well, 
so did I. Does Daniel Rider have odd and wild-ranging dreams?— 
does everyone?—well, I did, I do, and the dreams often become 
stories themselves. 


“‘If I could be so bold as to describe my first three novels for 
children thematically, 1 suppose now, after the fact, I could 
say that they are about accepting responsibility. The Lightning 
Time details Daniel Rider's learning to care for the natural 
world he lives in; The Daughter of the Moon has Erikka Knorr 
struggling with the privileges and burdens of an artistic con- 
sciousness. Lights on the Lake follows Daniel Rider in an 
investigation of the ways a person can feel obliged to someone 
who's dead—and then to someone who's living, too. 


“Hobbies? I draw pictures, write songs, travel as often as 
possible; in days to come I might find myself taking up ce- 
ramics, auto mechanics, gardening, sky diving, goldfish col- 
lecting—anything to keep myself from the agony of sitting 
down to an empty page and a pen. But ultimately nothing can 
keep me away from that.” 


GREGORY MAGUIRE 
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(From Lights on the Lake by Gregory Maguire. 
Jacket illustrated by Lucinda McQueen. Jacket cal- 
ligraphy by Jack Harrison.) 


MANLEY, Deborah 1932- 


PERSONAL: Born February 11, 1932, in Aldershot, Hamp- 
shire, England; daughter of Osmond Luxmoore (an army of- 
ficer) and Petronella (a social worker; maiden name, Snowball) 
Jones; married Roy Manley (a social administrator), December 
12, 1953; children: Brett (a daughter), Adam. Education: At- 
tended London School of Economics and Political Science, 
University of London, 1951-53. Politics: Labour. Home: 28% 
Lansdowne Crescent, London W11, England. 


CAREER: African Universities Press, Lagos, Nigeria, editor, 
1962-68; Ginn & Co., Ltd. London, England, senior editor, 
1968-73; Grisewood & Dempsey Ltd., London, senior editor, 
1974-80. Chairman of Oxford Committee on Famine Relief, 
1964-66; governor of various London schools, 1968-76; mem- 
ber, Transport Users Consultative Committee, 1975—. 


WRITINGS—For children: (with husband, Roy Manley) Work- 
ing in Nigeria: A Guide to Careers, African University Press, 
1964; Growing Up: An Anthology of African Childhood (il- 
lustrated by Prue Theobalds), African University Press, 1966; 
(with sister, Peta Ree) Games for Journeys, Pan Books, 1972; 
(with Ebun Clark) Poetry: An Anthology, African University 
Press, 1972; (with P. Ree) Piccolo Book of Parties and Party 
Games, Pan Books, 1973; (with Jenny Williams and Diane 
James) On Holiday (picture book), Dent, 1975; Piccolo All the 
Year Round Book, Pan Books, 1975; (with Moira Maclean, 
Colin Maclean, and D. James) What We Do (picture book), 
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Dent, 1975; (with M. Maclean, C. Maclean, and D. James) 
At Home (picture book), Dent, 1976; (with Pamela Cotterill) 
Maps and Map Games, Pan Books, 1976; (with P. Ree and 
Margaret Murphy) The Piccolo Holiday Book (illustrated by 
Carol Lawson), Pan Books, 1976, published as The Holiday 
Fun Book, Severn House, 1978; Piccolo Picnic Book, Pan 
Books, 1976; (with M. Maclean, C. Maclean, and D. James) 
The World (picture book), Dent, 1976. 


Let's Look at Insects (illustrated by Annabel Milne and Peter 
Stebbing), Ward, Lock, 1977; The Name It Know It Book 
(illustrated by M. Maclean and others), Rand McNally, 1977; 
(with R. Manley) Piccolo Book of Cartoons, Pan Books, 1977; 
(with D. James) The Piccolo Craft Book, Pan Books, 1977; 
All about Me (illustrated by Joanne Cole), Raintree Publishers, 
1978; Around Our House (illustrated by M. Maclean and C. 
Maclean), Raintree Publishers, 1978; Cooking Around the World, 
Pan Books, 1978; The Dragon Seaside Book, Granada Dragon 
Books, 1978; (with P. Ree) Finding Out: The Young Reader's 
Guide to Facts and Where to Find Them, Pan Books, 1978; 
Front and Back, Raintree Publishers, 1978; Let's Grow Things 
(illustrated by M. Maclean and C. Maclean), Raintree Pub- 
lishers, 1978; Our New House (illustrated by Julie Simpson), 
Raintree Publishers, 1978; What's Red?, Raintree Publishers, 
1978; Where Are We Going? (illustrated by M. Maclean and 
C. Maclean), Raintree Publishers, 1978. 


Animals All (illustrated by George Thompson), Raintree Pub- 
lishers, 1979; Animals One to Ten (illustrated by Michele No- 
ble), Raintree Publishers, 1979; Bigger and Smaller, Ray Rourke, 
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1979; Captain Jolly and His Boat, Pan Books, 1979; Farmer 
Joe's Farm, Pan Books, 1979; Fred's Travelling Fair, Pan 
Books, 1979; From A to Z (illustrated by Kailer and Lownes), 
Raintree Publishers, 1979; Fun for One, Granada Books, 1979; 
My Work, Longman (London), 1979; The Other Side (illus- 
trated by John Astrop), Raintree Publishers, 1979; Our Baby, 
Ray Rourke, 1979; Penny's Helicopter, Pan Books, 1979; What 
Color Is It? (illustrated by Cole), Raintree Publishers, 1979; 
Finding Out about Bible Times, David Cook, 1980; Here Comes 
Christmas, Granada Dragon Books, 1980; It's Fun Finding 
Out, Derrydale Books, 1980; /t's Fun Finding Out about An- 
imals, Derrydale Books, 1980; /t's Fun Finding Out about 
Long Ago, Derrydale Books, 1980; /t's Fun Finding Out about 
People and Places, Derrydale Books, 1980; Going Out, Ray 
Rourke, 1981; Me and My Friend, Ray Rourke, 1981; My 
Colours, Ray Rourke, 1981; My House, Ray Rourke, 1981; 
(with John Paton) The Kingfisher Illustrated Dictionary, 1981; 
Comic and Curious Verse, Granada Dragon Books, 1982. 


Editor; for children: Christopher Maynard, The Amazing World 
of Dinosaurs, Angus & Robertson, 1976; Jennifer Cochrane, 
The Amazing World of the Sea, Angus & Robertson, 1976; 
Neil Ardley, The Amazing World of Machines, Angus & Rob- 
ertson, 1977; Maynard, The Amazing World of Money, Angus 
& Robertson, 1977. 


For adults: (with Pamela Royds and Nancy Tuft) Using London: 
A Guide for Londoners, Deutsch, 1971. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Cooking from Long Ago, a children’s 
history of food preparation, with recipes included; Tracking 
Down London, a children’s guide. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I’ve always written and told stories. When we 
lived in India my sister (now Peta Ree) and I had complete 
imaginary worlds that we talked about and wrote about. There 
were long, involved adventure stories, but there were also 
illustrated guides to flora and fauna and the traditional customs 
of these worlds.”’ 


It was not, however, until she became an editor that Manley 
wrote anything for publication. ‘I began my career in pub- 
lishing when my children were small, and I then began to write 
at first for my various employers. My main output has been 
paperback books of things for children to do. These are really 
anthologies of ideas gathered from hundreds of sources, in- 
cluding my own children and now a new generation of children 
in the family.”” 


MARKO, Katherine D(olores) 


PERSONAL: Born in Allentown, Pa.; daughter of Charles A. 
and Nellie (Lafferty) McGlade; married Alex S. Marko (an 
employee of a teletype firm); children: Monica, John, Joel. 
Residence: Elgin, Ill. 


CAREER: Free-lance writer. 


WRITINGS: The Sod Turners (juvenile), Criterion, 1970; God, 
When Will I Ever Belong, Concordia, 1979; Whales, Giants 
of the Sea, Abingdon, 1980; How the Wind Blows, Abingdon, 
1981. Contributor to Encyclopaedia Britannica Junior. 


KATHERINE D. MARKO 


MATHIESEN, Egon 1907-1976 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born November 25, 1907, in Esbjerg, 
Denmark; lived in Copenhagen, Denmark; died in 1976. Ma- 
thiesen was married to Else Fischer-Hansen, a painter. They 
had one daughter, Mariane. A self-taught artist and illustrator, 
Mathiesen was also the author of numerous children’s books, 
including Oswald the Monkey, The Blue-Eyed Pussy, his first 
book published in the United States, and Jungle in the Wheat- 
field, a prize-winner in the 1960 New York Herald Tribune 
Children’s Spring Book Festival. Among his numerous awards 
are the Eckersberg Medal from the Royal Academy of Denmark 
for the painting “‘Children Play’’ and the Danish government 
prize for books for young people. In addition to producing 
children’s books, Mathiesen painted murals for the Tivoli Con- 
cert Hall in Copenhagen and the City Hall of Varde. For More 
Information See: Egon Mathiesen, ‘“The Artist and the Picture 
Book,’’ Horn Book, February, 1966; Illustrators of Children’s 
Books, 1957-1966, Horn Book, 1968; Illustrators of Books for 
Young People, Scarecrow, 1975. 


Books are the treasured wealth of the world and the fit 
inheritance of generations and nations . . . . Their 
authors are a natural and irresistible artistocracy in 
every society, and, more than kings or emperors, exert 
an influence on mankind. 


—Henry David Thoreau 


Matthews 
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MATTHEWS, Ellen 1950- 


PERSONAL: Born May 2, 1950, in Greencastle, Ind.; daughter 
of Kendall Ray (an educator) and Murl (a secretary; maiden 
name, McGinnis) Keller; married Dwight Matthews (a medical 
researcher), August 12, 1972. Education: Butler University, 
B.S., 1972; Indiana University, M.S., 1975. Religion: Society 
of Friends (Quakers). Home: 809 Berick, University City, Mo. 
63132. Office: New City School, 5209 Waterman, St. Louis, 
Mo. 63108. 


CAREER: Elementary school teacher in Greencastle, Ind., 1972- 
73, and Brown County, Ind., 1973-77; New City School, St. 
Louis, Mo., elementary teacher, 1977—. Member: Society of 
Children’s Book Writers, Missouri Press Women. 


WRITINGS: Getting Rid of Roger (juvenile), Westminster, 1978; 
The Trouble With Leslie (juvenile), Westminster, 1979; Putting 
Up With Sherwood (juvenile), Westminster, 1980. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘My childhood probably caused me to become 
a writer. I say that because for the first seven years of my life 
1 was an only child living on a farm and I was lonely. I had 
no nearby playmates and so spent a lot of time inventing imag- 
inary playmates and games. 


‘‘When my sister was born I was disappointed that she wasn’t 
immediately my age and ready to play with me. However, I 


managed to work her into my imaginary situations which also 
included my cat and dog. 


“‘T rode to school with my father (who was also my principal) 
and we told each other stories each morning and afternoon on 
the way. Perhaps this is why after four years of story trips we 
moved to a town where I could walk to school! 


“I was also known for my stories in school—and not neces- 
sarily by the teachers. During junior high I started writing lurid 
romances for the entertainment of my friends and I had gained 
quite a readership by the time we moved again. 


“Then the writing stopped when I became busy with other 
activities. | met my husband while I was in college, the summer 
before my senior year. My parents had bought a lake cottage 
that turned out to be just fifty feet from the one his parents 
owned. We met the first weekend I spent there and a year later 
were married. Neither of us dated anyone else from the time 
we met. 


“‘My writing began again in 1976. We were living in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana while my husband was attending graduate school. 
I was teaching fifth grade and had several children in my class 
who were reluctant readers. Since my husband spent almost 
all of his days, evenings, and weekends in his laboratory I had 
plenty of free time on my hands. So I began to write about 
things I thought these reluctant readers would like. Then one 
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“It’s hard to drive a bus with sixty-five screaming 
idiots on board.” = (From Getting Rid of Roger by 
Ellen Matthews. Illustrated by Pat Duffy.) 


day this character named Roger popped into my head and 
practically begged to have his story told. So I wrote Getting 
Rid of Roger, my first book. 


““The incidents in my books are sometimes true and sometimes 
made up. Several events happened to me or my husband when 
we were younger. Some of them happened to friends or to 
children I know. But the characters are wholly made up. 


“Tam still a teacher and I love to share books (not just mine) 
with my students. We read aloud, talk about books we've read, 
and sometimes they write their own. 


‘*Most of my writing is done in the summer when I have free 
time. But during the winter | am always thinking and jotting 
down ideas. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Running, bicycling, back- 
packing, photography, cooking, camping, outdoor activities. 


MATTHEWS, Patricia 1927- 
(Pat A. Brisco, Patty Brisco; pseudonym, 
Laura Wylie) 


PERSONAL: Born July 1, 1927, in San Fernando, Calif.; 
daughter of Roy Oliver and Gladys (Gable) Ernst; married 
Marvin Brisco, December, 1946 (divorced, 1959); married 
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Clayton Hartley Matthews (a writer), November 3, 1972; chil- 
dren: (first marriage) Michael A., David R. Education: At- 
tended California State University, Los Angeles, 1968. Agent: 
Jay Garon, Jay Garon-Brooke Associates, Inc., 415 Central 
Park W., Suite 17D, New York N.Y. 10025. 


CAREER: California State University, Los Angeles, secretary 
and office manager, 1959-76. Writer, beginning in 1953. Mem- 
ber: Mystery Writers of America, P.E.N., Writer's Guild of 
America, Friends of the Theatre (member of the Board of 
Directors), Authors League, Romance Writers of America. 


WRITINGS—AII juveniles, under name Patty Brisco: The Car- 
nival Mystery, Scholastic Book Services, 1974; The Campus 
Mystery, Scholastic Book Services, 1977; Raging Rapids, 
Bowmar Books, 1978; Too Much in Love, Scholastic Book 
Services, 1979. 


Under name Patty Brisco; with husband, Clayton Matthews: 
Merry's Treasure (juvenile), Avalon Books, 1969; Horror at 
Gull House, Belmont-Tower, 1972; House of Candles, Manor, 
1973; The Crystal Window, Avon, 1973; Mist of Evil, Manor, 
1976. 


Under name Pat A. Brisco: The Other People (science fiction), 
Powell Publications, 1970. 


PATRICIA MATTHEWS 


Matthews 
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He held on tightly to the oars, First he moved the left one. Then he moved the right. The rocks 
were closer together now. = (From Raging Rapids by Patty Brisco. Illustrated by Kevin 


Davidson.) 


Historical romances; under name Patricia Matthews; all pub- 
lished by Pinnacle Books, except as noted: Love's Avenging 
Heart, 1977; Love's Wildest Promise, 1977, Love, Forever 
More, 1977; Love's Daring Dream, 1978; Love's Pagan Heart, 
1978; Love's Magic Moment, 1979; Love's Golden Destiny, 
1979; Love's Many Faces, 1979; Love's Raging Tide, 1980; 
Love's Sweet Agony, 1980; Love's Bold Journey, 1980; Tides 
of Love, Bantam, 1981; (with husband, C. Matthews) Midnight 
Whispers, Bantam, 1981; Embers of Dawn, Bantam, 1982; 
(with C. Matthews) Empire, Bantam, 1982. 


Under pseudonym, Laura Wylie: The Night Vistor, Pinnacle 
Books, 1979. Contributor of stories and poems to mystery 
magazines and to Oregonian, American Bard, and Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A historical romance, under name Pa- 
tricia Matthews, for Bantam. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘I can hardly remember a time when I did not 
read, and I always wanted to write. When I was about eleven 
years old, I wrote my first poem (which I can still remember) 
and I used to make up plays to be performed in the backyard. 


‘*My parents were divorced when I was only five years old, 
and so my sister and I spent most of our early years in boarding 
schools, or with families with whom we were boarded. Because 
we moved around a great deal, and our life had little stability, 
we spent a great deal of time ‘making believe,’ and even more 
time reading. 


“*My favorite stories and books as a child were fairy tales, 
legends, the Winnie the Pooh books, the Oz books, as well as 
anything to do with wonder and fantasy. 


“By age eleven I had progressed to Edgar Allan Poe, The 
Count of Monte Cristo, and The Three Musketeers. Now, my 
reading tastes cover a very wide field, but I still have not lost 
my taste for magic and wonder, and my favorite books are still 
The Lord of the Rings trilogy, The Once and Future King 
trilogy, and the Gormenghast trilogy. 


“‘My own books have been written in various fields, and I 
have enjoyed writing them all. 


“‘I try very hard to make my people real, and to tell a story 
that will entertain and perhaps move the reader. I believe that 
in writing, as in any of the arts, the performer must feel what 
he or she is doing if they wish real emotion to be communicated 
to the audience. 


“‘T am married to a fellow writer, and this has proved to be a 
very happy arrangement. We have done a number of books 
together, and enjoy doing so. Matt is very supportive of my 
writing, and I have learned a lot from him. 


“*My two sons have also been, and still are, great supporters 
and fans. Since I have been writing for about twenty-five years, 
they have watched me struggle through my beginnings as a 
writer to being a success. They are proud of me, and I am very 
proud of them.*’ 


Read not to contradict and confute, nor yet to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. 


—Francis Bacon 
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MATTHEWS, William Henry III 1919- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born March 1, 1919, in Henrietta, Okla. Since 
1955 Matthews has been professor of geology at Lamar Uni- 
versity in Beaumont, Texas. His previous work experience 
includes research for the Bureau of Economic Geology at the 
University of Texas and consultant positions at Texas Portland 
Cement Company and the Texas State Highway Department. 
He has also been visiting geoscientist for Washington’s Amer- 
ican Geological Institute and is a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Geology Teachers. For his service to the 
latter’ organization, he won the Neil Miner award in 1965. 
Matthews has written many works about geology and natural 
history, including Geology Made Simple (revised edition, W. 
H. Allen, 1970), Invitation to Geology: The Earth through 
Time and Space (Natural History Press for American Museum 
of Natural History, 1971), and Helping Children Learn Earth- 
Space Science (National Science Teachers Association, 1971). 
He is also author of a two-volume guide to the landscape and 
geology of the National Parks. Matthews’s science books for 
children include Wonders of Fossils (Dodd, 1968) and Intro- 
ducing the Earth: Geology, Environment, and Man (Dodd, 
1972). He contributes articles to several professional and pop- 
ular publications and served as general editor of Prentice-Hall’s 
“Earth Science Curriculum Project’* from 1964 to 1965. Home: 
5795 Sul Ross Lane, Beaumont, Tex. 77706. For More In- 
formation See: Commonweal, May 24, 1968; Library Journal, 
October 15, 1972; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 9-12, re- 
vised, Gale, 1974; Who's Who in the South and Southwest, 
16th edition, Marquis, 1978; Authors of Books for Young Peo- 
ple, 2nd edition supplement, Scarecrow, 1979. 


MATULKA, Jan 1890-1972 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born November 7, 1890, in Vlachovo Brezi, 
Czechoslovakia; came to the United States, 1907; died June 
25, 1972, in New York, N.Y. Matulka, an abstract painter, 
illustrator, printmaker, and teacher, studied at the National 
Academy of Design in New York City. With the aid of a 
Pulitzer Scholarship, he later travelled throughout the North 
American continent studying art and design. In the late 1920s 
he spent six years in Paris. Matulka has been described as a 
European modernist whose primary interest was in color and 
design. Numerous one-man showings of his work included 
those at the Rehn Galleries, the Zabriskie Gallery, and the 
Robert Schoelkopf Gallery. His paintings are held in the per- 
manent collection of the Whitney Museum, Brooklyn Museum, 
Yale University Art Gallery, San Francisco Museum of Art, 
and Detroit Institute of Art. Matulka illustrated Parker Fill- 
more’s Czechoslovak Fairy Tales and The Shoemaker's Apron. 
For More Information See: Illustrators of Children’s Books, 
1744-1945, Horn Book, 1947; The Illustrated Biographical 
Encyclopedia of Artists of the American West, Doubleday, 1976; 
A Dictionary of Contemporary American Artists, St. Martin's, 
1977. Obituaries: New York Times, July 8, 1972. 


McCOURT, Edward (Alexander) 1907-1972 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Bor October 10, 1907, in Mullingar, 
Ireland; died January 6, 1972, in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Educator and author. McCourt was best known for 
his novels, which demonstrate the influence of the Canadian 
prairie environment on character. In 1947 McCourt was the 
recipient of the Ryerson Award and won the All-Canada Fiction 


Mohn 


Award for his novel Music at the Close. His juvenile novels 
include Buckskin Brigadier: The Story of the Alberta Field 
Force and Revolt in the West: The Story of the Riel Rebellion. 
Among his other books are The Flaming Hour, Home Is the 
Stranger, Walk through the Valley, and The Yukon and North- 
west Territories. At the time of his death, McCourt was pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Saskatchewan. For More 
Information See: Contemporary Novelists, St. Martin's, 1972; 
Contemporary Authors, Volumes 9-12, revised, Gale, 1974. 


McKENZIE, Dorothy Clayton 1910-1981 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born November 2, 1910, in Garden City, 
Kan.; died in October, 1981. McKenzie, a well-known pro- 
moter of quality literature for young people, began her career 
as a public school teacher in California. A professor of English 
at California State University (Los Angeles) at the time of her 
death, she was the founder of the Southern California Council 
on Literature for Children and Young People and served as 
vice-president of that region’s Reading Is Fundmental (R.I.F.) 
program for many years. In 1975, Mrs. McKenzie founded 
Bibliophile, a bi-monthly newsletter of reviews and literary 
topics which she edited until her death. Among her many awards 
and honors was the 1978 Grolier Foundation Award, presented 
by the American Library Association for ‘unusual contribu- 
tions to the stimulation and guidance of reading for children 
and young peolple.’’ She was also named Outstanding Pro- 
fessor at California State University in 1966 and as Outstanding 
Woman Educator at the University of Northern Colorado in 
1973. For More Information See: Who's Who of American 
Women, |\th edition, Marquis, 1979. Obituaries: School Li- 
brary Journal, January, 1982. 


MEEK, S(terner St.) P(aul) 1894-1972 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born April 8, 1894, in Chicago, Ill.; 
died June 10, 1972. Military officer and author. Meek served 
in the U.S. Army for thirty years before retiring with the rank 
of colonel, in 1947. He is best known as the author of junvenile 
animal stories, including Jerry: The Adventures of an Army 
Dog, Franz: A Dog of the Police, Gustav: A Son of Franz, 
Bell Farm Star: The Story of Pacer, and Pierre of the Big Top: 
The Story of a Circus Poodle. Meek also wrote adult fiction 
and science fiction. For More Information See: Contemporary 
Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967; Who Was Who in 
America, Volume 5, Marquis, 1973. 


MOHN, Peter B(urnet) 1934- 


PERSONAL: Surname rhymes with ‘‘loan’’; born May 17, 
1934, in New York, N.Y.; son of George L. Fite (a pathologist) 
and Margaret Louise (a medical technician; maiden name, Bur- 
net) Fite Mohn; legally adopted by stepfather, Willard A. Mohn 
(a dentist); married Janet Young, 1958 (divorced, 1969); chil- 
dren: Steven Leigh, Kathryn Gail, Thomas Peter, Andrew Scott. 
Education: Attended University of Minnesota, 1951-52, 1955- 
59. Politics: Liberal. Religion: Episcopalian. Address: P.O. 
Box 06443, Fort Myers, Fla. 33906. 


CAREER: Free-lance author, 1975—. Worked as a radio news- 
man, newspaper reporter and photographer, newspaper man- 
aging editor, advertising account executive, and multi-media 
producer, 1957-75. Lecturer, Southwest Florida Writers’ Con- 
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(From The Golden Knights by Peter B. Mohn. Photograph courtesy of the U.S. Army.) 


ference, 1980; public relations advisor to nonprofit groups, Lee 
County, Fla.; actor and technical worker in community theatre. 
Military service: U.S. Navy, 1952-55, sonarman. 


WRITINGS—AI1 for children: Bicycle Touring, Crestwood, 1975; 
Hiking, Crestwood, 1975; Hot Air Ballooning, Crestwood, 1975; 
Scuba Diving and Snorkeling, Crestwood, 1975; Trailbiking, 
Crestwood, 1975; Whitewater Challenge, Crestwood, 1975; 
Cross-Country Skiing, Crestwood, 1975; Sailing, Crestwood, 
1975; The Blue Angels, Children’s Press, 1977; The Golden 
Knights, Children’s Press, 1977; The Silver Eagles, Children's 
Press, 1978; The Thunderbirds, Children’s Press, 1980; The 
Confederate Air Force, Children’s Press, 1981; The Snow- 
birds, Children’s Press, 1981; UDT/SEALS: The Teams, Chil- 
dren's Press, 1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Books for children about experimental 
aircraft, Florida history and natural history, and two adventure 
novels, entitled Ghost of the Porkchop, and Steer Clear of 
Bocamo; a novel for young adults entitled Celebration; an adult 
novel, Revival. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I am still bemused by, but rather proud of the 
fact that I’ve written material which had been bound in a book. 
Getting work published has become an addiction in the past 
five years. I didn’t think about writing books for children until 
I was 41 years old. Now it’s about the only thing I think about. 


“If anyone had told me when I was in high school that this 
would be my ultimate career, I'd have sneered. Composition 
was one of my least favorite subjects. The greatest benefit I 


got from high school was a hyperactive curiosity and I did 
learn to type. While in the Navy, I discovered that, in order 
to get letters from home, I had to write some. I was soon 
writing for my own entertainment, although I don’t know how 
entertaining I was to the people with whom I corresponded. 


“If I'm a good writer at all, the fault must be attributed to 
Scott Schoen, editor of the Redwood Gazette in Redwood Falls, 
Minn. when I worked there. Scott warned me that he was 
‘fussy’ when I went to work for him; by the time I'd completed 
basic training at the Gazette, | could write for everybody. His 
insistence on clean, understandable writing was complete. 


“Maintaining a level of self-confidence is the most difficult 
part of writing for me. But there are reinforcements, like talking 
at a writers’ conference or visiting classrooms to let the students 
have a chance to talk to a real live author. And the greatest 
satisfaction I have yet received came in the summer of 1980. 
I had a book published earlier in the year about the U.S. Air 
Force Thunderbirds, the precision flying team. At Providence, 
R.I., a Thunderbird pilot brought me a copy of the book and 
asked for my autograph. And all the time | thought / should 
be asking for his!’’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Boatswain's mate, 
learning and tying ornamental knots, ‘‘the biggest and most 
beautiful project I’ve done is a curtain of rope in the Hatch 
Cover restaurant, Fort Myers, Florida.’’ 
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O'LEARY, Frank(lin) J. 1922- 


PERSONAL: Bor February 1, 1922. in Marfa, TX: son of John J. and 
Mary Helen (Hess) O'Leary; married Wanda Margaret Howard, February 
28, 1946; children: Patrick Howard, Cathleen Margaret. Education: 
Attended Yuba City College. Military/Wartime Service: U.S. Army, 
Infantry, 1941-45; became staff sergeant: received three battle stars, two 
Bronze stars, and Presidential Citation. Memberships: Paier College of 
Art; Chamber of Commerce; and local advertising, art directors, and 
craftsman's clubs. Addresses: Home and Office: 3409 Memphis, El Paso, 
TX. 

CAREER: Worked as animator for Walt Disney Productions, then as artist 
and art director for printing and advertising firms, and technical director 
for U.S. Air Force training productions: now a free-lance advertising artist. 
Has been a movie and television actor. Boy Scout leader and counselor. 


AWARDS: More than twenty national advertising 


awards. 

WRITINGS: (With John Middagh) Pioneers, privately printed, 1957. 
Poke-Along, Steck, 1959. 

Biddy, Steck, 1960. 

Cappy Cardinal, Steck, 1962. 

Flap the Raccoon, Steck, 1968. 

(Illustrator) Coats and Covers, by Solveig Paulson Russell, Steck-Vaughn (Austin, 
TX), 1970. 

(Illustrator) Collared Peccary-The Javelina, by Iona Seibert Hiser, Steck-Vaughn 
(Austin, TX), 1971. 

(Illustrator) An Introduction to Pollution, by Harold E. Schlichting, Jr., Mary 
Southworth Schlichting, Steck-Vaughn (Austin, TX), 1972. 

Contributor of articles to Western Horseman. Author of stories and scripts for 
motion pictures and television; illustrator of books by others. 


And now, can YOU keep the secret of the white butterfly? Il (From Once Upon a 
Garden Hose by Charles Land. Illustrated by Frank O'Leary) 
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FRANK O'LEARY 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘I have an on-going interest in treasure and 
have participated in a number of land and sea expeditions, 
ranging from the deserts of Utah to the jungles of Panama. I'm 
always open to a good treasure tale and, if the treasure isn’t 
to be found at the end of the expedition, there’s always a story 
to be told. Win or lose I'm always rewarded."’ 


MUELLER, Virginia 1924- 


PERSONAL: Bor March 22, 1924, in Sheboygan, Wis.; 
daughter of Arno and Cora (Hoogstra) Kernen; married Walter 
A. Mueller, July 20, 1946; children: Linda (Mrs. Jerome Med- 
lin), Christine (Mrs. Reed Simon), Walter David, David John. 
Education: University of Wisconsin, Extension Division. Re- 
ligion: Protestant. Home address: Route 1, Glenbeulah, Wis. 
53023. 


CAREER: Author. State of Wisconsin, stenographer, 1967-75; 
free-lance children’s author, beginning 1967; free-lance ex- 
ecutive secretary, beginning 1979. Member: Society of Chil- 
dren’s Book Writers. 


WRITINGS—Juveniles: Noises and Sounds, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 1968; The Kings Invitation (illustrated by J. 
Roberts), Concordia, 1968; The Secret Journey (illustrated by 
B. Wind), Concordia, 1968; What Is Faith? (edited by Judith 
Sparks), Standard Publishing, 1969, reprinted, 1980; The Silly 
Skyscraper, Concordia, 1970; Who Is Your Neighbor? (edited 
by J. Sparks), Standard Publishing, 1973, reprinted, 1980; 
Clem, the Clumsy Camel, Concordia, 1974; (with Donna Lugg 
Pape) Bible Activities for Kids, Number | (illustrated by Carol 
Karle), Bethany House, 1980; (with D. L. Pape) Bible Activ- 
ities for Kids, Number 2 (illustrated by C. Karle), Bethany 
House, 1980; (with D. L. Pape) Think Pink Puzzles, Xerox 
Publishing, 1980; (with D. L. Pape) Bible Puzzle Book, Num- 
bers 1 and 2, Bethany House, 1980; (with D. L. Pape) Bible 
Puzzle Book, Numbers 3 and 4, Bethany House, 1981; Texas 
Puzzle Book, Eakin, 1981; (with D. L. Pape) Bible Activities 
ree Number 3 (illustrated by C. Karle), Bethany House, 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Activity books for regional publishers 
with Donna Lugg Pape. 


Mueller 
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(From Clem, the Clumsy Camel by Virginia Mueller. Illustrated by Betty Wind.) 


VIRGINIA MUELLER 


SIDELIGHTS: **A book (I believe it was entitled A Child's 
Garden of Verse) was one of my childhood favorites and led 
me to write verse. My first published poem was written when 
I was ten years of age and in the fourth grade. During my teen 
years and early years of marriage I did not write but the longing 
was inside me. When my four children were no longer babies, 
I joined a Sheboygan, Wisconsin writer's club. A wonderful 
friend (now my co-author) encouraged me to write and market 
my material. It appears | am a workaholic because I am most 
happy when I am busy with a writing project or engaged in 
my secretarial business (Kettle Moraine Secretarial Service). 
My verse stories and essays for young people reflect my spir- 
ituality; the activity books are a mixing of a little fun with my 
serious thoughts and fill in what could be useless hours with 
creative minutes. In all my roles (wife, mother, grandmother, 
writer, secretary) my motto is BE ENTHUSIASTIC (to be 
inspired, be possessed by God)."’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Collecting antiques, study 
of piano and organ, visiting historical sites, reading. 


MYERS, Caroline Elizabeth (Clark) 1887- 
1980 


PERSONAL: Born July 14, 1887, in Morris, Pa.; died July 3, 
1980 in her home in Boyds Mills, Pa.; daughter of Charles 
Edgar and Elizabeth (Boyd) Clark; married Garry Cleveland 
Myers (editor-in-chief of Highlights for Children), June 26, 
1912 (died July 19, 1971); children: John Edgar, Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Kent L. Brown), Gary C. (deceased). Education: 
Bloomsburg State College, graduate, 1905; further study at 
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Ursinus College, 1907-08, Juniata College, 1912-13, Merrill- 
Palmer Institute, 1930-31, and Columbia University, summers, 
1931-34. Residence: Boyds Mills, Pa. Office: Highlights for 
Children, 803 Church St., Honesdale, Pa. 18431. 


CAREER: Director of parent education and family life at Cleve- 
land Welfare Federation, Cleveland, Ohio, and instructor in 
family life and child development in Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve University (now Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity), Cleveland, 1931-41; Highlights for Children (juvenile 
periodical; formerly Children's Activities), Honesdale, Pa., as- 
sociate editor of Children's Activities, 1941-46, co-founder, 
managing editor and vice-president, 1946-71, managing editor 
and chairman of the board, 1971-80. Summer instructor, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, 1934-41; instructor, Oregon 
State University, 1941. Leader of public forums of U.S. Office 
of Education, 1937. Member: National Council on Family Re- 
lations. Awards, honors: Laura Spellman Rockefeller schol- 
arship, 1930; Distinguished Service Award from Bloomsburg 
State College, 1953; Freedoms Foundation National Award, 
1976. 


WRITINGS: (With husband, Garry Cleveland Myers) Measur- 
ing Minds (examiner's manual), Newson, 1921; (with G. C. 
Myers) The Language of America (lessons in elementary En- 
glish and citizenship for adults), Newson 1921; (with G. C. 
Myers) My Work Book in Arithmetic, Harter Publishing, 1929; 
(with G. C. Myers) Homes Build Persons, Dorrance, 1950; 
(compiler) Jumbo Holiday Handbook: Creative Suggestions 
from ‘Highlights for Children,’’ Highlights for Children, 1963; 
(with G. C. Myers) Your Child and You, Hewitt House, 1969; 
(editor) Children’s Own Stories, Highlights for Children, 1970; 
(compiler) First Steps in Getting Ready to Read, Highlights 
for Children, 1972 (Spanish edition, ‘‘Primeros Pasos Para 
Preparase A Leer,’’ Highlights, 1977); (compiler) More Cre- 
ative Craft Activities, Highlights for Children, 1973; (editor, 
with Walter B. Barbe) Challenge of a Handicap, Highlights, 
1977. Contributor to professional publications. 


SIDELIGHTS: Myers was a pioneer in family life and child 
development studies. For many years she worked closely with 
her husband dedicating their professional lives to parent edu- 
cation and to young people. In 1946 they founded the popular 
juvenile periodical, Highlights for Children. ‘For many years 
my husband and I had been working with parents in the field 
of Family Life Education. In 1946 we decided that we would 
be more helpful if we could work with children. It seemed that 
perhaps a new magazine for children would give the boys and 
girls some ideas of growing to be better persons and better 
citizens with more interests and finer ideals. 


“‘Some people think we're optimists, that you can’t influence 
youngsters’ ideals and behavior with a magazine. But we think 
we've proved our point.** 


One of the grandsons, Kent L. Brown, Jr., editor of Highlights, 
wrote the following biographical sketch of Myers. ‘‘I’d like to 
tell you about a very special lady. I knew her best in the last 
ten years of her life and heard her tell many stories of her 
childhood. This lady, who was called Carrie, did a lot in the 
ninety-two years that she lived. 


“*Carrie was born in 1887. Like most Americans at that time, 
she and her family lived in the country. Her parents ran a 
general store in Boyds Mills, Pennsylvania, which was also 
the post office for their community. There was a sawmill nearby; 
also a gristmill that ground wheat, buckwheat, and corn; a one- 
room schoolhouse; and a church. Most of the people who lived 
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CAROLINE ELIZABETH MYERS 


there were farmers. They kept dairy cows and sold butter and 
cheese that they made from the milk. They also kept chickens 
for eggs and meat, raised their own beef, grew some apples, 
and raised vegetables. They sold the extra food they raised or 
traded it for goods they needed. 


“I like to imagine how Carrie could have spent a day when 
she was our age. I suppose she woke up on a cold January 
morning after being snuggled all night in bed under a thick 
comforter filled with goose down. There was probably a white 
pitcher of cold water that she poured into the big white bowl 
she used for washing herself. The soap would have been made 
by her mother. She must have washed quickly and hurried to 
get dressed. Then she would have walked to the outhouse, 
probably through the snow. : 


“*Next came breakfast—pancakes. They were made from buck- 
wheat ground at the mill nearby and milk from the neighbor's 
cow. Some mornings there were eggs, too, that Carrie had 
gathered from the family’s own chickens. I imagine Carrie set 
the table while her mother cooked the pancakes on a large 
griddle on top of a wood stove. Carrie ate them with maple 
syrup that her family had made by boiling sap on a wood fire 
the spring before. Then she dried and put away the dishes that 
her sister had washed in a sink filled with water she had pumped 
at the sink and heated on the stove. 


Myers 


‘*After breakfast Carrie walked to school with her two brothers 
and her sister and other children who lived nearby. Maybe a 
farmer came by on a bobsled pulled by a team of horses and 
waved to them. Inside the schoolhouse Carrie greeted her teacher 
and her friends. Then all of the students—the youngest was 
five, the oldest fifteen—joined in prayer before lessons began. 
Carrie felt the warmth of the wood stove that stood in the 
middle of the one-room school. She often helped other children 
while the teacher was working with a small group. She liked 
school and studied hard. I’m sure that is when she decided to 
become a teacher. 


**After school Carrie would help her parents wait on customers 
in the store. All the neighbors came there to buy the things 
they needed, get their mail, and hear the news. Then Carrie 
went home for chores, supper, homework, and bed. But there 
was often time for skating on the millpond or fishing through 
the ice. She liked to watch the neighbors cut large chunks of 
ice from the pond. The ice was then packed in sawdust and 
kept in the icehouse for use all year. ‘‘I’m sure Carrie had fun 
with her friends. She grew up in different times, but laughed 
and cried and worried and wondered about many of the same 
things as I did as a child, or as you do now. 


“‘On Saturday she rode to the station in a buggy pulled by a 
horse named Bess and got on a train to go to Bloomsburg 
Normal School. That’s where she studied to become a teacher. 
Then she came home to teach at the same one-room school 
she had attended. On her first day a big boy sassed her and 
ran out of the schoolhouse. Carrie ran after him. She caught 
up with him over a mile up the road, and they came back to 
school together. The big boy was fifteen. Carrie was seventeen. 


“Carrie taught in other schools, and went on to learn more 
about teaching and about children. She married a young teacher 
and psychologist, Garry Cleveland Myers, when she was twenty- 
four. Together she and Garry spent their lives helping people 
learn. They had a dream. That dream became Highlights For 
Children in 1946. 


“I like to imagine Carrie as a young girl going to school and 
helping her family carry out the everyday business of living. 
I know only a little about that part of her life. Although I saw 
her often while I was growing up, I knew Carrie best during 
the last ten years of her life. She was always interested in my 
thoughts, my worries, my joys, and my children. Carrie re- 
membered her childhood, but she lived in the same world I 
did. [ ate her blueberry muffins, argued with her about war 
and politics, and flew with her on jet planes. 


“Carrie was the toughest boss I ever had. She was also my 
best teacher. She was my grandmother. And she was my good 
friend.’’ [Kent L. Brown, Jr., editor, Highlights for Children, 
January, 1981.] 


NELSON, Lawrence E(rnest) 1928-1977 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born October 4, 1928, in Des Moines, 
lowa; died December 17, 1977. Clergyman, editor, and author. 
A Lutheran pastor, Nelson was best known for his work in the 
field of youth guidance. His writings include Working With 
Young People, Ways to Teach Teens, Move It, and Creative 
Ways to Use Youth Forum Books. He was also former editor 
of Viewpoint, a newspaper for young people. For More Infor- 
mation See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 53-56, Gale, 
1975; Who's Who in America, 40th edition, Marquis, 1978. 
(Date of death provided by wife, Mary Jane Nelson.) 
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NOLAN, William F(rancis) 1928- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born March 6, 1928, in Kansas City, Mo. 
Nolan has held a wide variety of odd jobs, including greeting 
card cartoonist, aircraft inspector, employment agency inter- 
viewer, and motion picture actor. Since 1956 he has been a 
free-lance writer, specializing in adventure stories and science 
fiction. His books for young people include Men of Thunder 
(Putnam, 1964), Sinners and Supermen (Challenge, 1965), 
Logan's Run (Dial, 1966), and Carnival of Speed: True Ad- 
ventures in Motor Racing (Putnam, 1973). He is also editor 
of Ray Bradbury Review (privately published, 1952) and author 
of Dashiel Hammett: A Casebook (McNally and Loftin, 1969). 
Nolan has written four television and two motion picture scripts 
and has contributed more than 300 articles, short stories, and 
reviews to over 80 periodicals and anthologies, including Ad- 
ventures for Americans (a high school text), Sports Illustrated, 
and Playboy. He is a science-fantasy film columnist for Mag- 
azine of Fantasy and Science Fiction and has been the managing 
editor of Gamma magazine since 1963. Home: 22720 Cavalier 
St., Woodland Hills, Calif. 91364. For More Information See: 
Automobile Quarterly, No. 1, 1962; Contemporary Authors, 
Volumes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967; New York Times Book Re- 
view, July 26, 1969; Library Journal, May 15, 1973; The 
Writer’ s Dictionary 1982-84, Gale, 1981. 


NUMEROFF, Laura Joffe 1953- 


PERSONAL: Born July 14, 1953, in Brooklyn, N. Y.; daughter 
of William (an artist) and Florence (a teacher; maiden name, 
Joffe) Numeroff. Education: Pratt Institute, B.F.A. (with hon- 
ors), 1975; further study at Parsons College, 1975. Religion: 
Jewish. Home and Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


CAREER: Author and illustrator of books for young people. 
Lecturer at schools in Calif.; has worked at such jobs as running 
a merry-go-round and doing private investigation. 


WRITINGS—AI for children; all self-illustrated: Amy for Short, 
Macmillan, 1976; Phoebe Dexter Has Harriet Peterson's Snif- 


LAURA JOFFE NUMEROFF 
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Numeroff 


“Wearing a brown paper bag that you painted purple DOES make you a bunch of grapes...” = 
(From Emily’s Bunch by Laura Joffe Numeroff and Alice Numeroff Richter. Illustrated by 


Laura Joffe Numeroff.) 


fles, Greenwillow, 1977; Walter, Macmillan, 1978; (with Alice 
Richter) Emily's Bunch, Macmillan, 1978; (with Richter) You 
Can't Put Braces on Spaces, Greenwillow, 1979; Does Grandma 
Have an Elmo Elephant Jungle Kit?, Greenwillow, 1980; The 
Ugliest Sweater, F. Watts, 1980; Beatrice Doesn't Want To, 
F. Watts, 1981; Digger, Dutton, 1983. Emily's Bunch has 
appeared in school textbooks published by Ginn and by Scott, 
Foresman. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Say Hello to the Statue of Liberty, a 
novel for young people; a screenplay, several children’s books, 
and a script for a television situation comedy. 


ADAPTATIONS: You Can't Put Braces on Spaces and The 
Ugliest Sweater were made into educational filmstrips by the 
Westport Communications Group. 


Numeroff 
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SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I grew up in a world of books, music, and 
art. I was a voracious reader and read six books every week. 
I've also been drawing pictures since I was old enough to hold 
acrayon, and writing came soon after. Doing children’s books 
combines the two things I love the most. At Pratt Institute, I 
took a class taught by Barbara Bottner called “Writing and 
Illustrating for Children’s Books.’ Amy for Short was a home- 
work assignment! 


“I myself am an avid reader and was from the start. I prefer 
biographies, nonfiction, and stories dealing with ‘real-life’ dra- 
mas—never did like fairy tales all that much. I guess that's 
why my children’s stories tend to be based on things kids 
actually go through, like wearing braces, being too tall for your 
age, being a daydreamer, having to wear something your grand- 
mother gave you even though you think it’s hideous. The best 
reviews come from kids who write me—that makes it all worth 
it! On October 16, 1980, the Sierra Oaks School in Sacramento 
held ‘Laura Joffe Numeroff Day.’ I lectured, and several of 
the students came dressed as some of the characters in my 
books. It was quite a treat! 


“I collect children’s books and can usually be found in the 
library or bookstore. I'm also a film freak; last year I saw 
seventy-two movies. I enjoy exploring California and get a 
thrill from just driving through the country and watching cows 
(I spent twenty-five years in New York City). To supplement 
my income, I've had such odd jobs as running a merry-go- 
round and doing private investigation. 


“My work is my life. I can draw no distinction between the 
words ‘work’ and ‘spare time.’ I love what I'm doing and the 
only time it becomes work is when there's re-writing. I'd 
eventually like to write screenplays and adult fiction, but I'll 
always have a first love for children’s books. I hope to be 
writing until my last days."’ 


OPIE, Peter (Mason) 1918-1982 


OBITUARY NOTICE—See sketch in SATA Volume 3: Born 
November 25, 1918, in Cairo, Egypt; died February 5, 1982, 
at his home in West Liss, Hampshire, England. World-re- 
nowned authority on child lore and the history of British chil- 
dren’s literature. Following his studies at Eton College, Opie 
succeeding in publishing his first book, ‘‘a schoolby auto- 
biography”’ appropriately titled J Want to be a Success (M. 
Joseph, 1939). Service in the Royal Army, from 1939 to 1941, 
intervened before Opie returned to writing and to work at the 
BBC. Following his marriage to Iona Archibald in 1943, and 
the birth of their first child, the Opies became interested in 
collecting the folklore of childhood—games, rhymes, chants, 
riddles, etc. As their collection grew, their house had to be 
enlarged to accommodate it. After almost eight years of re- 
searching, editing, and annotating, the Opies produced The 
Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes (1951), a work of un- 
precedented scholarship in the field. In later years there fol- 
lowed two more rhyme collections, The Oxford Nursery Rhyme 
Book (1955) and The Puffin Book of Nursery Rhymes (1963). 
Another of the Opies’ interests was collecting and studying 
material produced by children. As the result of this study they 
wrote The Lore and Language of School-Children (1959) and 
Children’s Games in Street and Playground (1969). Their vast 
collection of children’s books—not to mention recordings, toys, 
costumes, and various memorabilia of childhood—enabled the 
Opies to explore various traditions in children’s literature in 
books like The Oxford Book of Children's Verse (1973), The 


Classic Fairy Tales (1974), and The Nursery Companion (1980). 
At the time of his death, Opie was working with his wife on 
The Oxford Book of Narrative Verse. A scholar who instilled 
new respect for the study of children’s literature, Peter Opie 
was president of the Anthropology Section of the British As- 
sociation, 1962-63, and president of the Folklore Society, 1963- 
64. Among his honors is the silver medal of the Royal Society 
of Arts, 1953. For More Information See: New York Times, 
June 16, 1973; Writers Directory, 1982-84, Gale, 1981; Con- 
temporary Authors New Revision Series, Volume 2, Gale, 1981. 
Obituaries: Chicago Tribune, February 7, 1982; London Times, 
February 8, 1982. 


OPPENHEIMER, Joan L(etson) 1925- 


PERSONAL: Born January 25, 1925, in Ellendale, N.D.; 
daughter of Maurice Devillo (a teacher) and Lola (Jones) Let- 
son; married Robert Gridley, April 10, 1943 (divorced, 1953); 
married Elwyn S. Oppenheimer, June 19, 1953; children: (first 
marriage) Donald B., Jeffery L.; (second marriage) Debra L. 
Education: Attended Northwestern University, 1944, and 
Southwestern College,, 1966-70. Politics: Democrat. Religion: 
Protestant. Home: 1663 Mills St., Chula Vista, Calif. 92010. 
Agent: Dorothy Markinko, McIntosh and Otis, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Office: Journalism Department, 
Southwestern College, Chula Vista, Calif. 92010. 


CAREER: First National Bank, Chicago, Ill., clerk, 1942-43; 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), Chicago, stenographer, 
1943-45; U.S. Gauge Co., Chicago, secretary, 1945; Lever 
Brothers, Chicago, secretary, 1946; Rohr Corp., secretary, 
1952-53; Southwestern College, Chula Vista, Calif., instructor 
in creative writing, 1977—. Awards, honors: The film, **Fran- 
cesca, Baby,’’ adapted from Oppenheimer’s book, was nom- 
inated for an Emmy Award. 


WRITINGS—For young people: The Coming Down Time, Tran- 
sition Press, 1969; Run for Your Luck, Hawthorn, 1971; The 
Nobody Road, TBA Books, 1974; On the Outside, Looking 
In, TBA Books, 1975; Francesca, Baby, TBA Books, 1976; 
The Lost Summer, TBA Books, 1977; It Isn't Easy Being a 
Teenage Millionaire, Scholastic Books, 1978; Walk beside Me, 
Be My Friend, Scholastic Books, 1978; One Step Apart, Tempo 
Books, 1978; No Laughing Matter, Tempo Books, 1978; The 
Voices of Julie, Scholastic, 1979. 


Which Mother Is Mine, Bantam, 1980; Working on It, Har- 
court, 1980; Gardine vs. Hanover, Crowell, 1982; Second 
Chance, Scholastic, 1982; The Zing Factor, Bantam, 1983. 
Stories included in anthologies: Today's Stories from Seven- 
teen, Macmillan, 1971; Short Story Scene, Globe, 1974; 
Dreamstalkers, Economy Co., 1975; Oceans and Orbits, Laid- 
law Brothers, 1977. Contributor to popular magazines, in- 
cluding Redbook, Woman's Day, Extension, Seventeen, In- 
genue, Co-Ed, Boys’ Life, Chatelaine, and Alfred Hitchcock 
Mystery Magazine. 


ADAPTATIONS—Films: *‘Francesca, Baby’’ (color; forty-six 
minutes), Walt Disney Educational Media Co., 1977. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: The Girl in the Mirror, Bantam, pub- 
lication date not set. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘I knew at the age of nine that I would be an 
author one day. There was never any doubt in my mind. I 
knew I would have to grow up and go to school and learn the 
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Oppenheimer 


technique for putting stories on paper so they would be profes- 
sional enough to be published. That’s pretty much the way it 
happened, except that I took time out for marriage and to raise 
my children to school age. Soon thereafter, I went back to my 
writing and began to sell. 


“I think the kind of life I had as a child contributed to my 
desire to write. My family lived in rural areas, later in the 
north shore suburbs of Chicago, but at a time when they still 
retained the atmosphere of small towns. My three sisters were 
older and we didn’t live close to other families, so I had to 
amuse myself with imaginary playmates and, of course, the 
notebooks I filled with stories. In those depression years, I 
found one in which I truly existed. I suppose all writers are 
dreamers and fantasizers, using life as a springboard to conjure 
up something that might have happened, given a certain set of 
circumstances. 


‘I’ve heard many times that people who write for children 
have a total and vivid recall of a certain period in childhood. 
That is true in my case. The years | remember with this kind 
of clarity are those of my early teens. I’ve been asked fre- 
quently, not only why I write for teenagers, but how I can 
write this material. (Questioners are too polite to add ‘—at 
your age!) My answer is that everything has indeed changed 
since I was a teen, except for one thing—emotion—and all the 
rest can be easily researched. The area of emotion has remained 
the same for centuries. 


“Tam a writer who believes that feelings are vitally important, 
especially for the kind of stories I write. Perhaps it is because 
I remember so well the poignance, the confusion, the pain I 


JOAN L. OPPENHEIMER 


She didn't look at Wylie until they met in the area 
designated for the improvs, in front of the black- 
board.... « (From Working on It by Joan Oppen- 
heimer. Jacket illustration by Joel Snyder.) 


felt in those years of transition. It is a time when young people 
are in the process of becoming, neither children nor yet adults. 
Emotions are more keenly felt, I think, so it seems important 
to show this in fiction to young readers. I have found that many 
of them think their problems and their pain is unique. 


“*My husband has always been enthusiastic and supportive of 
my work. We have raised a his-hers-and-ours family, back- 
ground and experience which appears in many of my books. 
I have always maintained, both as a writer and a teacher of 
writing at a local college, that writers need at least one person 
who believes in them and their work. In my case, I am fortunate 
enough to have many people who helped me at every step of 
the way. But it is my husband who made my career possible. 


“Whenever I can, I go to the young people involved with the 
problems I cover in fiction (drugs, alcohol, broken homes, 
foster homes, etc.) and get their own views. This can cover 
anything from family to friends to school to the way they see 
the world today. When I have enough material to live com- 
fortably in a teenaged mind for several months, I am ready to 
write the book already in rough outline. 


“The feedback from these books has been tremendous. My 
young readers seem to appreciate honesty in the handling of 
problems they are already familiar with. They develop a greater 
understanding of these problems and of others who struggle 
with them—and they write to tell me so. In my opinion, these 
letters are one of the greatest rewards in writing for young 
people.” 
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(From the ABC-TV Afterschool special “Which Mother Is Mine,” starring Marian Ross and 
Melissa Sue Anderson. Presented September, 1979.) 


Pickering 


PICKERING, James Sayre 1897-1969 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Bom October 28, 1897, in Newark, 
N.J.; died February 14, 1969, in Millburn, N.J. Salesman, 
astronomer, and author. Pickering worked in commercial and 
retail sales for more than twenty-five years before becoming 
an astronomer at the American Museum-Hayden Planetarium. 
He wrote several books on astronomy, mostly for beginning 
astronomers and high school students. They include The Stars 
Are Yours, Captives of the Sun, and Famous Astronomers. For 
More Information: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, re- 
vised, Gale, 1967. Obituaries: New York Times, February 15, 
1969; Publishers Weekly, March 10, 1969. 


PRICE, Margaret (Evans) 1888-1973 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born March 20, 1888, in Chicago, Ill.; died 
November 20, 1973. A graduate of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, Price was an artist, illustrator, toy designer, and 
novelist. With her husband, Irving Price, and Herman G. Fisher, 
she founded the Fisher-Price toy company during the 1930s. 
Her paintings have been exhibited at numerous group shows, 
including those at the Albright Art Gallery (Buffalo, N.Y.) 
and the Museum of the New York Historical Society, where 
a permanent collection of her work is housed. Price illustrated 
many children’s books, among them Alice Dalgliesh's West 
Indian Play Days, Donald C. Peattie’s Bounty of Earth, and 
many which she wrote, including Legends of the Seven Seas 
and Animals Marooned. Her novels for adults include Mirage 
and Night Must End. For More Information See: Illustrators 
of Children’s Books, 1744-1945, Horn Book, 1947; Who's Who 
of American Women, 4th edition, Marquis, 1967; Who Was 
Who among North American Authors, 1921-1939, Gale, 1976. 
Obituaries: New York Times, November 24, 1973. 


PRINCE, Alison 1931- 


PERSONAL: Born March 26, 1931, in Kent, England; daughter 
of Charles (a band official) and Louise (David) Prince; married 
Goronwy Siriol Parry (a teacher), December 26, 1957; chil- 
dren: Samantha, Andrew, Benjamin. Education: Slade School 
of Art, London, Diploma in Fine Art, 1952; Goldsmiths’ Col- 
lege, London, Art Teacher's Diploma, 1954. Politics: None. 
Religion: Agnostic. Home: Hill-Farm, Elmswell, Suffolk, En- 
gland. 


CAREER: Head of school art department in London, England, 
1954-58; adult education art teacher in Bromley, Kent, En- 
gland, 1960—. Member: Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers, International P.E.N. 


WRITINGS—For children, except as indicated: The Joe An- 
nual, Polystyle Publications, 1968, 1969, 1970, 1971; Joe and 
the Horse, British Broadcasting Corp., 1969; The House on 
the Common, Methuen, 1969, Farrar, Straus, 1970; (self-il- 
lustrated) The Red Alfa, Methuen, 1971, published as The Red 
Jaguar, Atheneum, 1972; (with Joan Hickson) Joe and the 
Nursery School, British Broadcasting Corp., 1972; (with Hick- 
son) Joe Moves House, British Broadcasting Corp., 1972; The 
Doubting Kind (for teenagers), Methuen, 1976, Morrow, 1977; 
Whosaurus? Dinosaurus!, Studio Vista, 1976; The Turkey's 
Nest, Methuen, 1979, Morrow, 1980; The Night I Sold My 
Boots (novel for teenagers), Heinemann, 1980; (self-illus- 
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trated) Why Keep Pets?, Methuen, 1980; (self-illustrated) The 
Good Pets Guide, Armada Paperbacks, 1981; Haunted Chil- 
dren, Methuen, 1982; The Sinister Airfield, Methuen, 1982; 
Fire at Mill Green, Armada Paperbacks, 1982. Television se- 
ries for British Broadcasting Corp. include ‘‘Joe,’’ with a sec- 
ond film series of that name started in 1971, and five war 
stories for the ‘‘Jackanory’’ series. Contributor to Times Ed- 
ucational Supplement. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Work on the second book in an open- 
end series about the adventures of children in a realistic com- 
prehensive school setting. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘Writing for me is something which happens 
all the time. Sitting down at a typewriter is just the last stage 
of a process which has usually been going on for weeks, or 
often months. The tantalizing beginnings of stories are every- 
where; in a turn of phrase, a funny anecdote, a casual incident. 
Yet none of these things are in themselves a story, any more 
than flour and eggs and milk are pancakes. They need rear- 
ranging and altering before they start to form an interesting 
plot, and even after that there is a lot of careful development 
to do before the characters and the things which happen to 
them are really convincing. 


“‘A story won't always ‘come’ through agressive hard work. 
When the raw materials are all there, it needs to be shut away 
in the mysterious sub-conscious workings of the mind, rather 
as an egg starts to live in the dark warmth under a hen. Pe- 
riodically one can, so to speak, ‘take it out’ and see how it is 
getting on. When it is ready to enter the ‘finished writing’ stage 
then the job seems fascinating and not difficult. If it is mind- 
bafflingly hard, then it’s not ready. 


: 


ALISON PRINCE 
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He doubled his fists and tried to see what he should 
aim at, but found at once that knees, shoes and elbows 
hurt more than fists. = (From The Red Jaguar by 
Alison Prince. Illustrated by Leonard Shortall.) 


“Running a small farm fits in well with writing. The routine 
work of caring for animals gives me exercise and fresh air as 
well as constant interest and, most importantly, it does not 
interfere with the mental process of writing. In fact, many of 
the knottiest plot problems seem to solve themselves while I 
am peacefully milking my Jersey cow!"* 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Prince's interests em- 
brace everything related to her work—films, music, art, chil- 
dren, schools, and animals. 


RADLAUER, David 1952- 


PERSONAL: Last syllable of surname is pronounced ‘‘lower’’; 
born January 3, 1952, in Los Angeles, Calif.; son of Edward 
(an author of children’s books) and Ruth (an author of chil- 
dren’s books; maiden name, Shaw) Radlauer. Education: San 
Francisco State University, 1978—. Politics: Progressive. Home: 
546 Alameda de las Pulgas, San Carlos, Calif. 94070. 
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Radlauer 


CAREER: San Mateo County Bookmobile, Belmont, Calif., 
bookmobile operator, 1972-76; Radlauer Productions, Inc., San 
Mateo County, Calif., research consultant, public relations 
Tepresentative, 1974-80; Central Labor Council of San Mateo 
County, Calif.; shop steward-SEIU Local 715 and delegate, 
1975; Great American Bookfairs, Santa Clara, Calif., sales 
Tepresentative, 1979-80; student/archives clerk, San Mateo, 
Calif. , 1980—; California Casualty Insurance, San Mateo, Calif. , 
archives clerk, 1980—. 


WRITINGS—For children; with father, Edward Radlauer: Model 
Airplanes, Childrens Press, 1976; Model Trains, Childrens Press, 
1979. Editor, publisher, Record Footnotes (newsletter for re- 
cord collectors), 1977-78; managing editor, New Labor Re- 
view, published by students of San Francisco State University. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Research on American history since 
1870, including topics in labor, social history, music, and 
twentieth century popular culture; ‘‘preparing an article for 
publication based on an interview with Glen H. Taylor, former 
vaudeville actor, cowboy singer, and progressive U.S. sena- 
tor."’ 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘\ am currently working in radio and producing 
programs for KCSM-FM in San Mateo, California. I collect 
jazz and country music of the 1920-1950 era and also enjoy 
camping and photography.’’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: American popular cul- 
ture of the twentieth century; music of all ages, styles and 
cultures. 


DAVID RADLAUER 


Child of the pure, unclouded brow 
And dreaming eyes of wonder! 
Though time be fleet and I and thou 
Are half a life asunder, 
Thy loving smile will surely hail 
The love-gift of a fairy tale. 
—Lewis Carroll 
(pseudonym of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson) 
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Out for a walk, Ile de Ré, France. a (From Grandparents Around the World by Dorka Raynor. 
Photograph by the author.) 
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169 Reiff 


DORKA RAYNOR 


RAYNOR, Dorka 


PERSONAL: Born in Warsaw, Poland; daughter of Lazar (in 
real estate) and Salka (Lindner) Funt; married Severin Raynor 
(a professor); children: John. Education: Educated in Poland. 
Politics: Progressive. Home and office: 1063 Ash St., Win- 
netka, Ill. 60093. 


CAREER: Photographer. Work is represented in permanent 
collection of the Chicago Art Institute and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (New York). Member: American Society of 
Magazine Photographers. Awards, honors: Four citations from 
Le Figaro (Paris) for photographs. 


WRITINGS—For children; all self-illustrated with photographs: 
This is My Father and Me, A. Whitman, 1973; Grandparents 
Around the World, edited by Caroline Rubin, A. Whitman, 
1977; My Friends Live in Many Places, edited by Kathleen 
Tucker, A. Whitman, 1980. Contributor of photographs to 
foreign language books. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A book on mothers of the world; a 
book on families of the world; a book tentatively titled Life Is 
But a Dream, including photographs ‘‘from cradle to grave 
around the world.’* 


SIDELIGHTS: One of Raynor's books is My Friends Live in 
Many Places, and indeed hers do. In her extensive travels to 
collect photographs of people, Raynor has made friends in all 
comers of the world. ‘‘I like and have a great interest in people. 
Many of the people I have encountered on trips, for an hour 
or a moment have remained my friends forever. We meet 
again.”” 


An intense interest in the human condition directs Raynor's 
career and thus her travels. ‘The poignancy of the meaning 
of life has a profound effect on me. I try to express it in my 
photographs, and I seem to be reaching people this way."’ 
Raynor said she travels at least six months of every year. She 
has taken two trips around the world and has travelled in Europe 
and the Americas. 


RUSSO, Susan 1947- 
BRIEF ENTRY: Born December 21, 1947 in Chicago, I.L. Author 
and illustrator of 6 books. A grauadted in Michigan State University 
and Rochester Institute of Technology, She taught about children's 
book illustration department at the Rhode Island School of Design. 
Her first book is 1979's The Moon's the North Wind's Cooky, Her 
books include: Joe's Junk (1982), Eats: Poems by Arnold Adoff 
(1979), and Mrs. Tortino's Return to the Sun by Shirley Rousseau 
Murphy and Patrick John Murphy (1980) 


REIFF, Stephanie Ann = 1948- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born September 14, 1948, in New York, N.Y. 
Early in her career, Reiff taught language arts at the junior 
high school level and was a remedial reading specialist for 
elementary school children. She served as senior educational 
editor at Reader’s Digest from 1972 to 1975 and is currently 
president and chief writer for Conceptual Designs, Riverdale, 
N.Y. She has written many educational works for adults, in- 
cluding Bio Modes: A Biology Lab Program (Contemporary 
Perspectives, 1976), Industrial Training Systems for Business 
(Contemporary Perspectives, 1977), and Counterpoint: The 
Sights and Sounds of Reading (Contemporary Perspectives, 
1978). 


The books Reiff has written for children include Secrets of 
Tut's Tomb and the Pyramids (Raintree, 1977) and Elizabeth 
Blackwell (the story of America’s first woman doctor; Con- 
temporary Perspectives, 1978), as well as two 20-volume sets, 
“The Myths, Magic and Superstition’’ series (Raintree, 1977) 
and ‘‘The Great Unsolved Mysteries’’ series (Raintree, 1977). 
Reiff is also a former editor of Together and Guidelines. Home: 
279 Park Avenue., Elderon, N.Y. 07740. For More Infor- 
mation See: School Library Journal, May, 1978, September, 
1978; Curriculum Review, August, 1978; Contemporary Au- 
thors, Volumes 93-96, Gale, 1981. 


Reinach 
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REINACH, Jacquelyn (Krasne) 1930- 


PERSONAL: Born September 17, 1930, in Omaha, Neb.; 
daughter of Clyde and Dorothy (Reuben) Krasne; married An- 
thony M. Reinach, 1953 (divorced, 1961); married Harry Wolff, 
1969 (divorced, 1972); married Paul B. Morofsky, 1973 (di- 
vorced, 1979); children: (first marriage) Barron Anthony, Alan 
Jay. Education: Attended Stanford University, 1947-48; Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, B.A., 1951. Politics: Lib- 
ertarian. Religion: Jewish. Home and office: | Lincoln Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 


CAREER: Goodson-Todman Co., New York, N.Y., in tele- 
vision production, 1952-53; music therapist, 1953-60; scripts 
for Tottle, CBS-TV and Fran Allison’s ‘Learn at Home,”’ 
1960-64; Discobook, Inc., co-founder and vice-president, 1970- 
75. Co-founder and president of Childways, Inc. and director 
of Euphrosyne, Inc.; founder of Operation Saturday; president 
of Reinach Productions; co-creater (with Ruth Lerner Perle and 
Richard Hefter) of the ‘‘Sweet Pickles’’ characters, 1977-82; 
designer of games; free-lance writer. 


MEMBER: National Committee for Excellence in Children’s 
Television Programming, Child Study Association of America, 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
Dramatists Guild, National Academy of Recording Arts and 


Sciences, Council for Basic Education. Awards, honors: So- 
cial-documentary award from American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, 1970, for song, ‘*Liberation Now.”’ 


WRITINGS—AI} for children, except as noted: (With Shari 
Lewis) The Headstart Book of Knowing and Naming, McGraw, 
1966; (with S. Lewis) The Headstart Book of Looking and 
Listening, McGraw, 1966; (with S. Lewis) The Headstart Book 
of Thinking and Imagining, McGraw, 1966; (with S. Lewis) 
The Headstart Book of Be Nimble and Be Quick, McGraw, 
1968. 


Carefree Cooking (for adults), Hearthside, 1970; Reading 
Awareness Program: My Book Book, with teacher's manual 
and tape cassettes, Lippincott, 1971; (with Charles Walcutt, 
Ph.D.) The Reading Works (with own musical compositions), 
New Dimensions in Education, 1975. 


“‘Sweet Pickle’’ series; all edited by Ruth Lemer Perle; all 
illustrated by Richard Hefter; all published by Holt, except 
where noted: Elephant Eats the Profits, 1977; Fixed by Camel, 
1977; Goose Goofs Off, 1977; Me Too, Iguana, 1977; Quail 
Can't Decide, 1977; Who Stole Alligator’s Shoe?, 1977; Fish 
and Flips, 1978; Jackal Wants Everything, 1978; Nuts to Night- 
ingale, 1978; Octopus Protests, 1978; Rest Rabbit Rest, 1978; 
(with R. L. Perle) Turtle Throws a Tantrum, 1978; Xerus Won't 


(From Goose Goofs Off by Jacquelyn Reinach. Illustrated by Richard Hefter.) 
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Rendell 


JACQUELYN REINACH 


Allow It, 1978; Happy Birthday, Unicorn, 1979; Rainy Day 
Parade, Euphrosyne, 1981; Wait Wait Wait, Euphrosyne, 1981; 
What a Mess, Euphrosyne, 1981; A Bad Break, Euphrosyne, 
1982; What's So Great About Nice?, Euphrosyne, 1981; Wet 
Paint, Euphrosyne, 1981; Ice Cream Dreams, Euphrosyne, 
1981. 


Composer: *‘A Child’s Introduction to Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic,’’ Golden Records, 1963; ‘‘Music to Read the Pre- 
tenders By,’ Mercury Records, 1969; ‘‘Liberation Now,'’ Decca 
Records, 1970. 


ADAPTATIONS—Filmstrips: ‘‘Early Childhood Filmstrip Pro- 
grams,’’ Phoenix Films, 1978; ‘‘Reading Readiness’’ Multi- 
media program, BFA/Holt Education, 1978. 


Recordings: ‘‘Sweet Pickles Double Record Album,’* ASCAP, 
1979; ‘*Sweet Pickles Activity Records,’’ Disc Incentive Sales 
Corp, 1981. 


The ‘‘Sweet Pickles’’ characters have been adapted into plush 
toys, ceramics, T-shirts, party goods, jewelry, and hygiene 
and grooming products. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: ‘‘A new version of the Headstart series 
for Scholastic; ‘Sweet Pickles’ book for Random House; an 
adult love story for musical theater.’’ 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘In the mid-west, where I spent my first seven 
years, there was very little joy. It was the Depression and daily 
life concentrated on where the next meal was coming from. I 
always thought there was more to life than that—and found 
my answers in the library. I must have read my way through 
every children’s book and begun on quite unsuitable adult books 
before I was nine. The greatest punishment for me was not to 


be able to go to the library. (I read Les Miserables about the 
age of nine because my father thought I was staying indoors 
too much and told me I could only take one book out of the 
library that week. So I chose the fattest, biggest, thickest book 
T could!) 


“I knew I wanted to be a writer by the time I was ten, but of 
what? I wrote stories, poetry and songs constantly and had 
some poems published in the Oakland (California) Tribune. At 
Stanford University, I had my own radio show, making up 
silly stories on the origin of pop songs; at UCLA, I wrote the 
campus musical in my senior year while completing my degree 
in psychology. At that time, I had no idea where my interests 
in both psychology and writing were going. Over the years, 
as I began to develop multi-media programs, always writing 
music and using music to communicate ideas, I realized that 
there is a common theme behind everything I've written—a 
desire to communicate feelings . . . even to translate hard facts 
into a feeling state to make them relevant. I see literary form 
as the means of communication. So, some ideas seem better 
in story form, some in song, some in graphics. The ‘Sweet 
Pickles’ series is a synthesis of everything I believe in.’ 


The ‘‘Sweet Pickles’ series have been published in England, 
Australia, New Zealand, Israel, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Latin America, Italy, Scandinavia, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Luxembourg. Selected books have sold through the 
Weekly Readers’ Book Club, Better Homes and Gardens’ Book 
Club, and the Book of the Month Club. ‘‘Captain Kangaroo"’ 
devoted part of his CBS-TV show each Friday to the adventures 
of the A-to-Z animals in the town of Sweet Pickles. 


RENDELL, Joan 


PERSONAL: Born in Launceston, Cornwall, England; daughter 
of Gervase (a senior civil servant) and Maud (Culley) Rendell. 
Education: Attended private schools in England and Scotland, 
studied at the Ealing School of Art. Religion: Church of En- 
gland. Home: Tremarsh, Launceston, Comwall, England. Agent: 
Bolt & Watson, 8 Storey’s Gate, London S.W.1., England. 


CAREER: Writer, broadcaster, lecturer and craftswoman. Free- 
lance contributor to programs produced by British Broadcasting 
Corp. and Independent Television Authority. Free-lance cor- 
respondent for Western Morning News and Cornish and Devon 
Post. Television and radio monitor for Tellex Monitors Ltd., 
London, England, 1965—. 


Chairman of regional community groups committee of National 
Savings Movement; Launceston Floral Art Group, life mem- 
ber, and chairman, 1965-69, 1975—; member of regional Gas 
Consumer's Council, 1972-75. Member: Werrington Conserv- 
ative Association (secretary). Launceston Old Cornwall So- 
ciety (secretary), British Matchbox Label and Booklet Society 
(life member), Federation of Old Cornwall Societies (secre- 
tary). Awards, honors: Member of Order of the British Empire; 
Bard of the Cornish Gorseth; holder of Queen’s Silver Jubilee 
Medal. 


WRITINGS: (Contributor) Harold K. Starke, editor, Young 
Collector's Book, Burke, 1953; Collecting Matchbox Labels, 
Arco, 1963; Flower Arrangement with a Marine Theme, David 
& Charles, 1967, Taplinger, 1978; Matchbox Labels, David 
& Charles, 1968; Collecting Natural Objects, David & Charles, 
1972, Castle Books, 1973; Collecting Out of Doors, Routledge 


Rendell 


& Kegan Paul, 1976; Your Book of Corn Dollies, Faber, 1976; 
Country Crafts, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1977; Your Book of 
Pressed and Dried Flowers, Faber, 1978; Along the Bude Canal, 
Bossiney Books, 1979, reprinted, 1980; Lundy Island, Bos- 
siney Books, 1979, reprinted, 1981; Hawker Country, Bos- 
siney Books, 1980; Gateway to Cornwall, Bossiney Books, 
1981; Cornish Churches, Bossiney Books, 1982. Contributor 
to magazines and regional newspapers in Great Britain. Hon- 
orary editor of British Matchbox Labels & Booklet Society. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: The Match, The Box and The Label 
for David & Charles; a revised and updated edition of Along 
the Bude Canal. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘Having trained as an artist I turned to writing 
in 1955 and have since concentrated on that. My interests are 
wide and varied and so I have had books published on a variety 
of subjects. My first book dealt with the subject with which I 
have been connected since I was a child—the collecting of 
matchbox labels. I now have a collection of well over 200,000 
different matchbox labels and boxes, one of the largest col- 
lections in the world. Have written two books on the subject 
and am now working on a third. 


“Following the success of my book, Collecting Natural Ob- 
jects, I was asked to do a book about natural history collecting, 
aimed at young people. I had never done any writing for chil- 
dren before, nor had I had any connections with children, but 
that one. Collecting Out of Doors, was described by The Times 
Educational Supplement as ‘all that a children’s source book 
should be’ and so led to another in the same series—Country 
Crafts. | then wrote Your Book of Corn Dollies and Your Book 
of Pressed and Dried Flowers aimed at both the juvenile and 
adult market, a combination which has proved very successful. 
My interest in local history prompted me to write four books 
on west country subjects for a west country publishing house 
and I now do at least one a year for them. 


JOAN RENDELL 
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“‘L am particularly interested in crafts, my own speciality being 
com dollies, a subject in which I conduct courses of teaching 
to adults and which I demonstrate in public both in Great Britain 
and overseas. 


“In preparing all my books I do a considerable amount of 
research and this varies from pouring over ancient documents 
in both public and private ownership to visiting and talking 
with people, photographing them at work, etc. I do most of 
my own photography to illustrate my books, although I did not 
do so with my earlier ones. 


“‘My home is right out in the country and I dislike cities and 
large towns. The peace and tranquillity of the countryside assist 
me in my writing and, although I travel about a good deal, it 
is always good to come back to the surroundings which give 
me the most inspiration."* 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Collecting sand pictures, 
matchbox labels and commemorative mugs; photography; travel 
(Europe, United States, Africa, Middle East, Mexico). 


RIGGS, Sidney Noyes 1892-1975 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born April 14, 1892, in Newark, N.J.; 
died in June, 1975. Educator, inventor, lecturer, and author. 
Riggs worked with Thomas A. Edison for two years before 
becoming a teacher and school principal in New Jersey. He 
also gave travel lectures. Riggs wrote for both adults and chil- 
dren, and among his works are Vineyard Poems and Prints, 
From Off Island, and Arrows and Snakeskin. For More Infor- 
mation See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 1-4, revised, 
Gale, 1967. (Date of death provided by wife, Dionis Coffin 
Riggs.) 


RIORDAN, James 1936- 


PERSONAL: Born October 10, 1936, in Portsmouth, England; 
son of William (an engineer) and Kathleen (a cleaner; maiden 
name, Smith) Brown; married Rashida Davletshina (a teacher), 
July 1, 1965; children: Tania, Nadine, Sean, Nathalie, Cath- 
erine. Education: University of Birmingham, B.S., 1959, Ph.D., 
1975; University of London, certificate in education, 1960; 
University of Moscow, diploma in political science, 1962. 
Politics: Socialist. Religion: *‘Faith in people, not gods.’’ Home: 
15 Bankfield Dr., Shipley, West Yorkshire, England. Office: 
Modern Languages Centre, University of Bradford, Bradford, 
West Yorkshire, England. 


CAREER: British Railways, Portsmouth, England, clerk, 1956- 
57; translator in Moscow, Soviet Union, 1963-65; Portsmouth 
Polytechnic, Portsmouth, England, lecturer in Russian, 1965- 
69; University of Bradford, Bradford, England, senior lecturer 
in Russian studies, 1971—. Military service. Royal Air Force, 
1954-56; served in Berlin; British Olympic Attaché at the 1980 
Moscow Olympic Games. 


WRITINGS: The Mistress of the Copper Mountain, Muller, 
1974; (with Eileen Colwell) Little Grey Neck, Addison-Wes- 
ley, 1975; Tales from Central Russia: Russian Tales: Volume 
One, Viking, 1976; Sport in Soviet Society, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1977; Tales from Tartary: Russian Tales: Volume 
Two, Viking, 1978; Sport Under Communism, C. Hurst/McGill- 


Riordan 


A eC i = a 


Ivan set out to catch the Frost. But the chilly white Frost swept over the fields, leaving the old 
peasant trailing in the snow. = (From The Three Magic Gifts by James Riordan. Illustrated by 
Errol le Cain.) 


Riordan 


JAMES RIORDAN 


Queens, 1979; Soviet Sport: Background to the Olympics, 
Blackwell, 1980; The Three Magic Gifts, Kaye and Ward, 
1980; A World of Folk Tales, Hamlyn, 1981; Legends of King 
Arthur, Hamlyn, 1982; A World of Fairy Tales, Hamlyn, 1982; 
Changing Shapes, Macmillan, 1982; Petrushka and Other Bal- 
let Stories, Kestrel, 1982. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A Mother's Yarn, a collection of ‘fem- 
inist’ folk tales; Folk Tales from Britain and Ireland, as told 
in local dialect and recapturing local traditions and cultural 
heritage; Arabian Nights for Hamlyn. 


“*A comparison of the folk tales of Northeast Siberia with those 
of North American native peoples (I shall have spent four 
months in North America in early 1982 gathering material, 
having already spent four months in Siberia—voluntary exile!). 
Based at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada." 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I was born in the dockyard town of Ports- 
mouth, on the south coast of England. My father was a rough- 
tough Irishman, my mother a gentle Wiltshire country lass; 
this unstable mixture exploded when I was four and the war 
was one year old. I spent the war at the home of my mother’s 
parents: Gran dying slowly and painfully of stomach cancer, 
and Granddad—the eternally black-faced chimney-sweep (one 
of the last). But the household was big, twelve adults and me, 
very warm and friendly. Amid the doodle-bugs and air raid 
sirens (Portsmouth was blown to bits), the all-pervasive tang 
of soot in mouth and nose, and the massive picture of Lord 
Kitchener dominating our living room, my lasting attitudes of 
faith in ordinary people and hatred of war were being formed. 


“After the war, my mother remarried (to Ron, a foundryman 
in Portsmouth Dockyard), had three more children and we all 
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lived together in a small terraced house. At the end of my 
schooling, I became successively a barman, cratestacker in a 
brewery, commercial salesman (of ‘unbreakable tea sets’), dou- 
ble-bass player in a dance band, postman, railway clerk and 
junior technician in the RAF. It was during national service 
that I met university-educated people and realized that studying 
beat working any day! So for the next seven years, | studied 
at Birmingham, London and Moscow Universities, travelled 
and worked in various countries (France, Germany, USSR), 
ending up as university lecturer (which also beats working!) 
at Bradford in Yorkshire. 


“‘L read very little, but have a vivid imagination and enormous 
capacity for hard work. My knowledge of ordinary people in 
many walks of life has, immodestly, given me some insight 
into the respect for their values and interests. Much of my work 
is devoted to recapturing the wit and wisdom of the common 
people enshrined in their folk tales. I am an artisan, rather than 
a creative writer (though I'd live to be both), an educator, 
rather than an entertainer (which might explain the huge pile 
of dust-gathering manuscripts on my shelves). I love children, 
test all my stories out on them before producing a final version; 
so I have to keep producing more children to keep up with my 
writing. My own multi-ethnic family (parts English/Irish/Tar- 
tar/Bashkir) is a useful touchstone for all my stories. And since 
L only have one son, | make sure that at least half the stories 
in all my collections are about girls (most folk and fairy tales 
have exclusively male heroes). 


““My writing on folk tales is based on a personal acquaintance 
with the people and the land. For example, with the Russian 
tales I lived, worked, and journeyed in Russia for five years, 
visiting thirteen of the fifteen republics, gathering folktale ma- 
terial. For my Tartar tales, I spent several months in Soviet 
Tartary in the homes of friends and relations of my Tartar wife 
Rashida. And for my Siberian tales I spent two months during 
1977 travelling in Siberia. My writings on Soviet sport is based 
on membership in the Moscow Spartak Sports Club for five 
years, 1961-65." 


ROCKWELL, Anne 1934- 

BRIEF ENTRY: Born in 1934 in Memphis, Tennessee, an author and 
illustrator of children's books. to Francis Howard and Hazel Edmunds 
Howard. She was later adopted by Emerson and Sabina Foote. In her 
autobiographical essay for Something About the Author, Rockwell 
recalled very early memories of her birth parents’ encouragement of 
her development as an artist and her passion for classic works of early 
Italian Renaissance and Egyptian art. After winning an art contest at 
age five with a painting of Cleopatra floating down the Nile River, 
Rockwell wrote, “This early success convinced me that I would be a 
professional artist one day.” 
She enjoyed school and said that she doesn’t remember when she 
learned to read, but “it seems as though I have always known how.” 
She adored the children’s books handed down to her by her birth 
mother, fairy tale collections, and the various volumes shared in her 
elementary school classrooms. And when there were no children’s 
books available, she voraciously read reference books—including the 
dictionary and encyclopedia—as well as works by Shakespeare and 
Louisa May Alcott. During these formative years, Rockwell said she 
also enjoyed making up stories and experimenting with oil paints she 
had received as a gift from her father. 
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In 1955, she married Harlow Rockwell, with whom she raised three children—Hannah. Lizzy. and Oliver—while 


living in Old Greenwich, Conn. Rockwell's first children’s book, Paul and Arthur Search for the Egg. was 


published by Doubleday in 1964. She collaborated on a number of books with her husband, also an author and 
iustrator (Sally's Caterpillar, Parents Magazine Press, 1966; The Toolbox, Macmillan, 1971), and frequently used 
her children as inspiration, and sometimes as character models, “writing and ilustrating picture books in whatever 


time I had to myself while they were in school or otherwise occupied.” Residence: 51 Forest Ave, Old 


Greenwich, CT 06870; 23 Putnam Grn, Greenwich, CT 06830 FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Bookiist, 

June 1, 1967, Ruth P. Bull review of Filippo's Dome. p. 1148: Bulletin of the Center for Children's Books, March, 
1969, review of Glass, Stones, and Crown, p. 117; May, 1981, review of My Barber. p. 179: Hom Book, October. 
1979, Virginia Haviland, review of The Story Snail, pp. 133-134: October, 1982, Ann A. Flowers, review of Boats, 


pp. 512-513. 


ROBERTS, Nancy Correll 1924- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born May 30, 1924, in South Milwaukee, 
Wis. Roberts served as town commissioner of Maxton, N.C., 
from 1952 to 1956 and as publisher as its town newspaper, 
Scottish Chief, from 1953 to 1957. Following a brief period 
as president of the Maxton Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, she turned to writing. Roberts writes primarily for chil- 
dren, and many of her books describe the wistful beauty of the 
American South. Where Time Stood Still: A Portrait of Ap- 
palachia (Crowell-Collier, 1970) was chosen as one of the 
outstanding children’s books of 1970 by the New York Times 
editorial board. Some of her other titles, illustrated with pho- 
tographs by her husband, Bruce, include Ghosts of the Car- 
olinas (McNally & Loftin, 1962), Sense of Discovery: The 
Mountain (John Knox, 1969), and This Haunted Land (McNally 
& Loftin, 1970). A ghost theme runs through some of her more 
recent books like America’s Most Haunted Places (Doubleday, 
1976) and Ghosts of the Wild West (Doubleday, 1976). Roberts 
and her husband have written one book for adults, You and 
Your Retarded Child (Concordia, 1974). Home: 3600 Chev- 
ington Rd., Charlotte, N.C. 28211. For More Information See: 
New York Times Book Review, November 9, 1969; Contem- 
porary Authors, Volumes 9-12, revised, Gale, 1974; Who's 
Who of American Women, \0th edition, Marquis, 1978; Au- 
thors of Books for Young People, 2nd edition supplement, 
Scarecrow, 1979; Southern Living, December, 1979. 


ROSE, Elizabeth Jane (Pretty) 1933- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born June 30, 1933, in Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
England. British writer of books for children. All of her books 
have been illustrated by her husband, Gerald Rose. Elizabeth 
Rose first became interested in writing children’s books when 
she found it difficult to choose books for her primary school 
students. She challenged her husband, who was critical of 
illustrations he had seen in previously published books, to 
produce illustrations which he thought were well done. He, in 
turn, challenged her to write the text for what she would con- 
sider a book acceptable for her students. The first result of the 
Roses’ collaboration was How St. Francis Tamed the Wolf 
(Faber, 1958), followed immediately by Wuffles Goes to Town 
(Faber, 1959), and by Old Winkle and the Seagulls (Faber, 
1960), winner of the Kate Greenaway Medal for 1960. Al- 
though reviewers have applauded their books, the Roses point 
out that their sternest critics are their own children. Home: 19 
Moorway, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire, England. For More 
Information See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 5-8, re- 
vised, Gale, 1969; Third Book of Junior Authors, H. W. Wil- 
son, 1972. 


ROSS, Frank (Xavier), Jr. 1914- 


(R. Frank, Jr.) 


PERSONAL: Bom February 8, 1914, in Manhattan, N.Y.; 
married; wife’s name, Rose Laura. Education: Attended Co- 


lumbia University, 1936. Home and Office: 20 Lillian Lane, 
Southampton, N.Y. 11968. 


CAREER: Worked as an engineering draftsman in New York, 
N.Y., 1941-46; writer. Awards, honors: Space Shuttle was 
named one of the Outstanding Science Books for Children, 
1979, and was awarded a certificate by the National Science 
Teacher’s Association and Children’s Book Council Joint Com- 
mittee. 


WRITINGS—Iuveniles; all published by Lothrop, except as 
noted: Trail Blazers of the Sky, Wallace Hebberd, 1945; Young 
People’s Book of Jet Propulsion, R. M. McBride, 1948, re- 
vised edition, Lothrop, 1959; Guided Missiles: Rockets and 
Torpedoes, 1951, revised edition, 1959; Ben Franklin, Sci- 
entist, 1952; Flying Windmills: The Story of the Helicopter, 
1953; Space Ships and Space Travel, 1954, revised edition, 
1961; Radar and Other Electronic Inventions, 1954; Super- 
power: The Story of Atomic Energy, 1955, revised edition, 
1960; Modern Miracles of the Laboratory, 1957; The World 
of Engineering, 1958; Automation: Servant to Man, 1958. 


New Worlds in Science: The Story of Scientific Research, 1960; 
Partners in Science: The Story of the International Geophysical 
Year, 1961; The Con Men, World Distributors, 1962; The World 
of Medicine, 1963; Weather: The Science of Meteorology From 
Ancient Times to the Space Age, 1965; The World of Power 
and Energy, 1967; Transportation of Tomorrow, 1968; Stories 
of the States: A Reference Guide to the Fifty States and the 
U.S. Territories (illustrated by Lee J. Ames), Crowell, 1969; 
Model Satellites and Spacecraft: Their Stories and How to 
Make Them (self-illustrated), 1969. 


Undersea Vehicles and Habitants: The Peaceful Uses of the 
Ocean, Crowell, 1970; Space Science and You, 1970; Storms 
and Man, 1971; Racing Cars and Great Races, 1972; Historic 
Plane Models: Their Stories and How to Make Them (self- 
illustrated), 1973; The Metric System: Measures for all Man- 
kind (illustrated by Robert Galster), S. G. Phillips, 1974; Jobs 
in Marine Science: Commercial Fishing, Marine Construction, 
and Salvage, 1974; Flying Paper Airplane Models, 1975; Car 
Racing Against the Clock: The Story of the World Land Speed 
Record, 1976; Historic Racing Car Models: Their Stories and 
How to Make Them, 1976; Antique Car Models, 1978; Arabs 
and the Islamic World, S. G. Phillips, 1978; Space Shuttle: 
Its Story and How to Make a Flying Paper Model, 1979; The 
Tin Lizzie: A Model-Making Book, 1980; Oracle Bones, Stars, 
and Wheelbarrows: Ancient Chinese Science and Technology, 
Houghton, 1982. 


Juveniles; under pseudonym R. Frank, Jr.; all published by 
Crowell: Work Boats, 1954; Experimental Planes: Subsonic 
and Supersonic, 1955; Ice Island: The Story of Antarctica, 
1957; Flashing Harpoons: The Story of Whales and Whaling, 
1958; Frozen Frontier: The Story of the Arctic, 1961; Burning 
Lands and Snow-Capped Mountains: The Story of the Tropics, 
1963. 


SIDELIGHTS: Ross was born in New York City, but raised in 
the suburban community of Richmond Hill, Queens. ‘‘It was 
a great place to grow up in. There were lots of trees, a nearby 
woodsy park for picnics, band concerts, parades on holidays, 
and no end of boyhood friends with whom to play games and 
share hobbies. I became an avid reader at an early age and 
books were my main source of knowledge, entertainment, and 
inspiration. My chief reading interests included history, bi- 
ography, science and technology. 


Ross 


FRANK ROSS, Jr. 


‘*My formal education ended with attendance at Richmond Hill 
High School. It was a fine school with an excellent teaching 
staff. One of my English teachers, Miss Helen L. Reets, be- 
came a major influence in my professional career as a writer. 
She first saw the possibilities of my becoming a writer and 
encouraged me towards that goal. Her counsel was invaluable 
long after I graduated from that school. Through self-instruc- 
tion and strict personal discipline I eventually achieved my 
ambition of becoming a professional writer of children’s books.” 


Ross’ books for children cover a wide variety of subjects, from 
the Antarctic to space travel, racing cars and marine science. 
“*T learned the writing craft through trial and error. I was urged 
on by a dear and wise teacher friend, many years ago. Countless 
words flowed out of the typewriter and along numerous mail 
routes to editorial offices. The return flow of rejection letters 
was equally voluminous. Some were friendly and encouraging 
and these helped to keep the flame of wanting to be an author 
burning. Then one day it happened—a manuscript of mine was 
accepted! After more than 40 books I am still dreaming up 
new titles for future projects!’’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Travel, sports, garden- 
ing, reading, concerts, and the theater. 


ROSSEL, Seymour 1945- 


PERSONAL: Surname is pronounced Ros-sel; born August 9, 
1945, in Chicago, Ill,; son of Willy O. (a master chef) and 
Leona (an interior decorator; maiden name, Wadler) Rossel; 
married Linda Hart, January 6, 1969 (divorced December, 
1973); married Helen Karen Trager-(a school principal), No- 
vember 10, 1974; children: Amy Traeger and Deborah Sue 
(twins). Education: Youth Leader’s Institute, Jerusalem, Ma- 
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chon Certificate, 1963; attended Louisiana State University, 
1964-65; Southern Methodist University, B.A., 1968; New 
York University, M.A., 1978, currently completing Ed.D. Re- 
ligion: Jewish. Home: 44 Dunbow Dr., Chappaqua, N.Y. 10514. 
Agent: Berry Levine, Inc., 17 Hall’s Point Rd., Stony Creek, 
Conn. 06405. Office: Rossel Books, 44 Dunbow Dr., Chap- 
paqua, N.Y. 10514. 


CAREER: Van Gogh Studio, Dallas, Tex., photographer, 1965- 
68; Temple Shalom, Dallas, Tex., educational director, 1968- 
69; Temple Beth El, Chappaqua, N.Y., director of education, 
1969-72; Behrman House Publishers, Inc., New York, N.Y., 
executive vice-president, 1972-81; Hebrew Union College, New 
York, N.Y., lecturer in education, 1973—; Rossel Books, 
Chappaqua, N.Y., president, 1981—. Member: National As- 
sociation of Temple Educators (national board executive), As- 
sociation for Jewish Studies, Coalition for Alternatives in Jew- 
ish Education (national board executive), Jewish Book Council 
of America (national board executive). Awards, honors: Book- 
of-the-Month Club Fellowship award, Southwest Regional 
winner, 1968; Espejo Literary Award, from Southern Meth- 
odist University, 1968; Bonei Hanegev award for Educator of 
the Year, Israel] Bonds New York, 1980. 


WRITINGS: (Contributor) R. A. Rosenbaum, editor, Growing 
Up in America, Doubleday, 1968; (editor and contributor) Les- 
sons from Our Living Past, Behrman, 1972; When a Jew Prays, 
Behrman, 1973; When a Jew Seeks Wisdom: The Saying of the 
Fathers, Behrman, 1975; Judaism: A First Book, Watts, 1976; 
Family: A First Book, Watts, 1980; Journey Through Jewish 
History, Volume I: From Abraham to the Sages, Behrman, 
1981; The Holocaust, Watts, 1982. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Journey Through Jewish History, Vol- 
ume II: From the Age of Faith to the Age of Freedom for 
Behrman House; The Six Millionth Soul (novel); Pipeline (novel); 
Tales the Wise Men Told; Spies of the Holy Land: Stories of 
Israel's Secret Service; The Holocaust: An Impact Study (dis- 
sertation). 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘At the age of nine I took paper and pencil and 
crawled under a table to write my first story. What happened 
to the bear cub who was the hero of that story, I do not re- 
member. But what happened to me was clear. From that time 
on, I began to see the whole world as a set of stories all bound 
together into one huge tale. 


“For me, there are two kinds of stories to tell. The true ones 
we call histories, and the ‘really-true’ ones—those that come 
from the imagination and have a life of their own. The really- 
true ones have to be hunted and ‘captured.’ Every writer uses 
these by freezing them in time for a moment, the way a camera 
stops the world for just an instant so that the instant can be 
seen again and again. Of course, some of these really-true 
stories become so terribly important that we call them folk tales 
or myths or epics. Then the scholars study them and take them 
very seriously. 


“Fortunately for us all, there is an inexhaustible supply of 
histories and really-true stories, and I hope to spend the rest 
of my life stopping a few of them with my paper and pencil 
and sharing them with my friends, everyone who reads my 
books.” 
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St. Clair 


ROBISON, Deborah 

BRIEF ENTRY: Artist, teacher, and illustrator. 
Robison attended the Art Center College of Design in 
Pasadena, California, She has worked as a muralist and 
was an illustrator for magazines and newspapers. He 
was also taught at kindergarten or preschool teacher 
during art class. Robison has illustrated five books for 
children, including Anthony's Hat, Think of Shadows: 
Poems by Lilian Moore, No Elephants Allowed, and 
Your Turn Doctor. 


ROUECHE, Berton 1911- 


PERSONAL: Born April 16, 1911, in Kansas City, Mo.; son 
of Clarence Berton and Nana (Mossman) Roueche, married 
Katherine Eisenhower, October 28, 1936; children: Bradford. 
Education: University of Missouri, B.J., 1933. Home: Stony 
Hill Rd., Amagansett, N.Y. Agent: Harold Ober Associates, 
40 East 49th St., New York, N.Y. 10017. Office: New Yorker, 
25 West 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 10036. 


CAREER: Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo., reporter, 1934- 
41; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo., reporter, 1941- 
42; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo., reporter, 1942- 
44; New Yorker, New York, N.Y., staff writer, 1944—. Fac- 
ulty member, Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury, 
Vt., 1958, Indiana University Writers’ Conference, Bloom- 
ington, 1962. Member: Kansas City Academy of Medicine 
(fellow), Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Devon Yacht Club (Amagan- 
sett, N.Y.), Coffee House Club (New York, N.Y.). Awards, 
honors: Albert Lasker Medical Journalism Award, 1950, 1960; 
Mystery Writers of America Award, 1954; National Council 
of Infant and Child Care, annual award, 1956; American Med- 
ical Writers Association, annual award, 1963, 1970, 1973; 
William E. Leidt Award, 1973; American Epidemiological So- 
ciety, honorary member, 1974; J. C. Penny-University of Mis- 
souri, annual award, 1978; Honor Award for Distinguished 
Service in Journalism from the University of Missouri, 1981. 


WRITINGS: Black Weather, Reynal, 1945; The Greener Grass, 
Harper, 1948; Eleven Blue Men, Little, 1953; The Last Enemy, 
Grove, 1956; The Incurable Wound, Little, 1958; The De- 
lectable Mountains, Little, 1959; The Neutral Spirit, Little, 
1960; Curiosities of Medicine, Little, 1963; A Man Named 
Hoffman, Little, 1965; Annals of Epidemiology, Little, 1967; 
Field Guide to Disease, Little, 1967; What's Left: Reports on 
a Diminishing America, Little, 1971; The Orange Man, Little, 
1971; Feral, Harper, 1974; Fago, Harper, 1977; The River 


BERTON ROUECHE 


World, Harper, 1978; The Medical Detectives, Times Books, 
1980. 


ADAPTATIONS—Recordings: Short story, **A Ride into Town"’ 
(cassette), Miller-Brody, 1975. 


St. CLAIR, Byrd Hooper 1905-1976 
(Byrd Hooper) 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Bom September 29, 1905, in Cerro Gordo, 
Ark.; died January 25, 1976. Librarian and author. She wrote 
Beef for Beauregard, which was chosen by Library Journal as 
one of the nine best fiction books for children on the American 
Civil War. She also contributed articles to children's maga- 
zines. For More Information See: Contemporary Authors, Vol- 
umes 1-4, revised, Gale, 1967. (Date of death provided by 
Maricopa County Library.) 


Know you what it is to be a child? It is to be something 
very different from the man of today. It is to have a 
spirit yet streaming from the waters of baptism; it is to 
believe in love, to believe in loveliness, to believe in 
belief; it is to be so little that the elves can reach to 
whisper in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, and mice into horses, lowness into loftiness, 
and nothing into everything, for each child has its 
fairy godmother in its soul. 


—Francis Thompson 


Say 
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But instead of mosquitoes, fish began to swim in the hole on top of the landlord's head. #(From 
Once Under the Cherry Blossom Tree, retold and illustrated by Allen Say.) 
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Scholey 


ALLEN SAY 


SAY, Allen 1937- 


PERSONAL: Born August 28, 1937; son of Masako Moriwaki; 
married Deirdre Myles, April 18, 1974; children: Yuriko 
(daughter). Education: Studied at Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan, three years, Chouinard Art Institute, one year, Los An- 
geles Art Center School, one year, University of California, 
Berkeley, two years, and San Francisco Art Institute, one year. 
Home: 2934 Larkin St., San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 


CAREER: EIZO Press, Berkeley, Calif., publisher, 1968; com- 
mercial photographer and illustrator. 


WRITINGS: (Self-illustrated) Dr. Smith's Safari, Harper, 1972; 
(self-illustrated) Once Under the Cherry Blossom Tree, Harper, 
1974; (self-illustrated) The Feast of Lanterns, Harper, 1976; 
The Ink-Keeper’s Apprentice, Harper, 1979. 


Illustrator: Brother Antoninus, A Canticle to the Waterbirds, 
EIZO Press, 1968; Nilson Pinney, editor, Two Ways of Seeing, 
Little, Brown, 1971; Eve Bunting, Magic and the Night River, 
Harper, 1978; Annetta Lawson, The Lucky Yak, Parnassus Press, 
1980. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Writing and illustrating The Bicycle 
Man, a picture book, and writing a novel. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘Most people seem to be interested in turning 
their dreams into reality. Then there are those who turn reality 
into dreams. I belong to the latter group."’ 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Fly fishing. 


SCHOLEY, Arthur 1932- 


PERSONAL: Born June 17, 1932, in Sheffield, England; son 
of Edward and Lucy Scholey. Home: 1 Cranbourne Rd., Lon- 
don N10 2BT, England. 


CAREER: Writer. 


WRITINGS: Song of Caedmon (one-act cantata; first produced 
in London at Holy Trinity Church, 1971), Bodley Head, 1971, 
Galaxy, 1972; (with David Owen) Christmas Plays and Ideas 
for Worship: Materials and Ideas for Teachers and Leaders in 
School or Church, Denholm House, 1974; The Discontented 
Dervishes and Other Persian Tales, Deutsch, 1977, reprinted, 
1982; Sallinka and the Golden Bird, Evans Brothers, 1978, 
Prentice-Hall, 1979; Wacky and His Fuddlejig (one-act play; 
first produced in London at St. James Church, 1977), Alfred 
A. Kalmus, 1978; Singalive! (songs), Collins Liturgical, 1979; 
The Dickens Christmas Carol Show (two-act musical play; first 
produced in London, 1977), Anchorage Press, 1979; Twelve 
Tales for a Christmas Night, Rex Collings, 1979; Herod and 
the Rooster (one-act cantata; first produced in London, 1975), 
Grail Publications, 1979; Baboushka (one-act cantata; first pro- 
duced in Guildford, England, at St. Joseph’s R.C. Middle 
School, December, 1978), Collins Liturgical, 1980; Five 
Christmas Plays, Denholm House, 1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: ‘‘The True History of Dick Whitting- 
ton,’’ a two-act Christmas play with music; ‘‘The Visitors,"* 
a two-act opera with music by Donald Swann; O, And I Also 
Saw A Dragon, a picture book for children; The Caliph’s Re- 
ward, retold tales of Rumi for children; /ssunboshi and the 
Magic Mallet, a picture book for children; ‘*Candletree,”’ a 
one-act Christmas ritual, with music by Donald Swann; ‘‘The 
Christmas Creatures,’’ a one-act cantata-drama; ‘‘Scissorwi- 
zard,’’ fiction based on legends. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘Mainly I think of myself as 4 storyteller, though 
using today’s medium (radio, television, stage, picture books, 
song, music, drama, etc.) to carry out the once-upon-a time 
profession. 


Gravely and solemnly he carried the harp to Brother 
Caedmon. # (From The Song of Caedmon by Arthur 
Scholey and Donald Swann. Illustrated by Victor 
Ambrus.) 
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The latter was discussed at the time in terms of 
how the art reflected "the stereotypes of 
masculine strength and feminine weakness in 
vogue when it was written". She illustrated 
new editions of several young-adult novels in 
the Nancy Drew and Bobbsey Twins mystery 
series. 

She has published over eighty children’s books 
and has illustrated book covers, fantasy art, and 
collector’s plates. She also works in animation 
concept art and product design. Residence: 
Bethany, C.T. 


SCRIMSHER, Lila Gravatt 1897-1974 


OBITUARY NOTICE: Born December 26, 1897, in Talmage, 
Neb., died September 12, 1974. Librarian and author of books 
on history for children. Among Scrimsher’s writings are Gen- 
eral Pershing, Strong Man and The Pumpkin Flood of Harpers 
Ferry. For More Information See: Authors of Books for Young 
People, Scarecrow, 1964; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 1|- 
4, revised, Gale, 1967. (Date of death provided by the Lincoln 
Main Library, Lincoln, Neb.) 


SENDAK, Jack 


PERSONAL: Born in Brooklyn, N.Y.; son of Philip and Sarah 
(Schindler) Sendak; brother of Maurice Sendak (the author- 
illustrator). Residence: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ARTHUR SCHOLEY 


‘*Most of my writing so far has stemmed from a deep interest 
in myth, legend, folk tale and fable, and indeed in tales of all 
kinds. Some of these stories I have retold (The Discontented 
Dervishes is a selection from the twelfth-century Persian poet 
Sadi), others like Song of Caedmon, have been re-cast into 
‘celebratory dramatic community events.’ The Dickens Christ- 
mas Carol Show expands on the one-acts into a full-length 
stage medium, while still retaining the celebratory community 
aspect. In fiction, Twelve Tales for a Christmas Night combines 
old tales with some new ones of my own; Sallinka is completely 
new but so imbued with a sense of folk tale that most people 
are sure they have ‘read it somewhere before.’ (I dread, one 
day, being presented with evidence!) In Singalive! all these 
interests emerge as songs, composed by Donald Swann, with 
whom I have worked a lot.”’ 


CAREER: Author of books for children. Military service: Served 
in the U.S. Army during World War II. Awards, honors: In 
1972, The Magic Tears received the Children's Book Showcase 
award, and was selected as the New York Times Choice of Best 
Illustrated Children’s Books of the Year. 


WRITINGS: The Happy Rain (illustrated by Maurice Sendak), 
Harper, 1956; Circus Girl (illustrated by M. Sendak), Harper, 
1957; The Second Witch (illustrated by Uri Shulevitz), Harper, 
1965; The King of the Hermits and Other Stories (illustrated 
by Margot Zemach), Farrar, Straus, 1966; Martze (illustrated 
by Mitchell Miller), Farrar, Straus, 1968; The Magic Tears 
(illustrated by M. Miller), Harper, 1971. 


SIDELIGHTS: In reviewing Jack Sendak’s first book, The Happy 
Rain, the Chicago Sunday Tribune observed: ‘‘An imaginative 
bit of fun and whimsy by the talented artist Maurice Sendak 
and his brother Jack, whose first book this is for children. May 


SANDERSON, Ruth 1951- 

BRIEF ENTRY: Born December 25, 1951 in Monson, M.A. 

Illustrator of several children's books. A graduate of the Paier 

School of Art, Ruth Sanderson’s children’s book career spans over 

40 years of commercial artist. Sanderson's earliest works were 

published in her mid-twenties: Grandma's Beach Surprise by Ilka ve.” Added Saturday Review: “The full-page illustrations 
F ; z ae: De done in soft blues and pinks have a quaint unforgettable quality 

List (G. P. Putnam's Sons) in 1975 and four including an edition of which makes this a book that will intrigue both adults and 

The Little Engine That Could in 1976. 


they collaborate on many more.”’ 


Jack Sendak's second effort, Circus Girl received mixed re- 
views. A San Francisco Chronicle critic wrote, ‘‘The story 
has a Hans Christian Andersen quality, an approach to ordinary 
living that makes it a dream world, a world that young children 
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Jack Sendak. Conte crayon sketch by Maurice Sendak. 
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Sendak 


(From The Happy Rain by Jack Sendak. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak.) 
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The giant watched him with unbelieving eyes. He was free. Martze pointed towards the village. 
He said, “Go there and destroy it. Let nothing remain.” =» (From Martze by Jack Sendak. 
Illustrated by Mitchell Miller.) 
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Andrew shrugged awkwardly. He had never really spoken to the mayor before, and he felt a 
little awed in his presence. w(From The Second Witch by Jack Sendak. Illustrated by Uri 
Shulevitz.) 
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Sendak 


children.’’ On the other hand, the New York Times commented, 
“Unfortunately most readers will be like Flora on her tight- 
rope—very much up in the air as to the point of this almost 
surrealistic dilemma. . . . After Jack Sendak’s The Happy Rain 
one expected a more distinguished book than this. Maurice 
Sendak’s illustrations, depicting a range of moods and ex- 
pressions, are, however, worth the price of admission.’’ Noted 
Kirkus: ‘Despite Maurice Sendak’s delightful illustrations in 
black and white, little Flora’s unfortunate misapprehensions 
are just not very entertaining.’’ 


Book Week's comments on The King of the Hermits and Other 
Stories included, ‘‘The King of the Hermits and Other Stories 
should be—must be—folk tales from some mid-European 
countries, but instead they are original tales made up by Jack 
Sendak, with an unbelievable folk-tale quality about them. 
Three stories are included, each filled with humor, magic, and 
mystery, and illustrated in black and white with Margot Ze- 
mach’s gorgeously awful monsters. . . . Strange, offbeat, and 
welcome are these unusual tales!’’ A Young Reader's Review 
critic added, ‘‘These are simple tales, simply told. Most chil- 
dren will enjoy them because of their originality, but few will 
penetrate beneath the surface to the themes. It doesn’t matter— 
they are fun to read or hear. . . ."’ 


Noted the New York Times Book Review concerning Martze: 
‘*.. . A parable about illusion and reality? A morality tale of 
good and evil? We do not know, nor are we meant to know. 
Mr. Sendak’s talent is for the mysterious; and, though new, 
his stories seem to have passed through generations, told around 
flickering fires and embellished with each new render- 
ing. . . ."’ Publishers Weekly added: ‘*Forget he’s anybody's 
brother. Remember the fine stories he’s written. . . . Read his 
newest one, this story of a boy with the gift of magic, a gift 
that is also a burden until he adds the magic ingredient, love. 


She came upon a fat little man leaning against a 
cannon. The man was yawning and trying his best to 
stay awake. =» (From The King of the Hermits and 
Other Stories by Jack Sendak. Illustrated by Margot 


| Zemach.) 


Oil painting of Jack Sendak by his brother, Maurice, 
1949. 


Read Jack Sendak’s newest story which is his finest story. And 
remember the name Mitchell Miller—there’s no need to tell 
you to look at his illustrations for Jack Sendak’s story—they 
have a fascination that’s compelling. . . ."’ 


Jack Sendak’s latest book, The Magic Tears, was reviewed by 
Publishers Weekly: ‘‘The collaborative efforts of Jack Sendak 
and Mitchell Miller which produced the enchanting book, Martze, 
have reached new heights in The Magic Tears. Most striking 
are the moody, soft pencil drawings and the book's haunting, 
poetic theme of man’s destruction of animal life. . . . A beau- 
tiful book to be enjoyed again and again." 


Sendak’s works are included in the Kerlan Collection at the 
University of Minnesota. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
November 11, 1956; Kirkus, October 1, 1957; San Francisco 
Chronicle, November 10, 1957; New York Times, January 26, 
1958; Young Reader's Review, April, 1967; Book Week, May 
21, 1967; New York Times Book Review, July 21, 1968; Pub- 
lishers Weekly, May 27, 1968, and December 13, 1971. 


The lion and the unicorn 
Were fighting for the crown; 
The lion beat the unicorn 
All round about the town. 
Some gave them white bread, 
And some gave them brown; 
Some gave them plum cake, 
And sent them out of town. 
—Nursery rhyme 


Shannon 
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(From “Little Pagan Beggars,” in California Fairy 
Tales by Monica Shannon. Illustrated by C.E. Mil- 
lard.) 


SHANNON, Monica (?)-1965 


PERSONAL: Born in Belleville, Ontario, Canada; family moved 
to the United States about six months after her birth; died 
August 13, 1965. Education: Attended schools in Seattle and 
Idaho; earned her Bachelor of Library Science degree from a 
school in California. 


CAREER: Author of books for children and librarians. Em- 
ployed by the Los Angeles Public Library, 1916-25; first chil- 
dren's book published, 1926; thereafter, Shannon devoted her 
time to writing and producing four more children’s books, 
1926-34. Awards, honors: John Newbery Medal, 1935, for 
Dobry. 


WRITINGS—AIl for children: California Fairy Tales (illus- 
trated by C. E. Millard), Doubleday, 1926; Eyes for the Dark 
(illustrated by C. E. Millard), Doubleday, 1928, also published 
as More Tales from California, 1935, reissued, Ungar, 1975; 
(verse) Goose Grass Rhymes (illustrated by Neva Kanaga 
Brown), Doubleday, 1930; Tawnymore (illustrated by Jean 
Charlot), Doubleday, 1931; Dobry (illustrated by Atanas Kat- 
chamakoff), Viking, 1934. 


ADAPTATIONS—Recordings read by Diane Wolkstein for 
Spoken Arts: (Phonodisc) *‘The Bean Boy, The Artistic Pig, 
The First Hat, An Enchanted Gypsy,” 1972; (phonotape) ‘‘The 
Artistic Pig,” 1974; (phonotape) ‘‘The Bean Boy,”’ 1974; 
(phonotape) **An Enchanted Gypsy,"’ 1974; (phonotape) ‘‘The 
First Hat,’’ 1974. 


SIDELIGHTS: Although born in Canada, Shannon came to the 
United States when she was an infant spending her childhood 
on a thoroughbred stock ranch in the Bitter Root Valley of the 
Rocky Mountains. Later, the things she learned from the Bul- 
garian sheepherders became the basis for her Newbery Medal 
book, Dobry, a story depicting Bulgarian peasant life. Besides 
Dobry, Shannon wrote five other children’s books which at- 
tested to her intense appreciation of nature and respect for all 
kinds of people. ‘*. . . There is no wonder story comparable 
to the wonder of our Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains. No 
fairy tales comparable to the fantasy of mountain spires, ending 
in a union of earth and sky. Our sculptured mountains are the 
pinnacles of all sculpture. Did you ever notice that the natural 
bas-reliefs on mountain sides image the things that belong 
there—Indian ponies, bears, wolverines, eagles, bob-cats or 
arrowheads? 


. One of the first pets I ever had in my life was a cub 
bear belonging to the rockies, the mountains of my childhood— 
mountains of great, slumbering pine forests, loud with snoring 
creeks, pillows of snow piled up against the sky. And having 
this Rocky Mountain cub for a playmate made living among 
bears in the Sierra Nevada a more friendly thing to do. And a 
liking for bears comes natural to a Celt, I think—bears being 
like giant pigs given to hair instead of to bristles. And pigs, 
being only small freckled creatures, probably need to bristle. 


MONICA SHANNON 
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“*All animals are more worthy of respect than people who see SHIRE, Ellen 1940- 


little of them imagine. For instance, I have resented people 

dismissing cows as bovine, with all the implications of that . : 

word, when cows really have sensibilities. We had an old cone- PERSONAL: March 3 0, 1940 in Los Angeles, 
red cow, Flashlight, who had a profound maternal instinct, but ; ; ; 

no calves. Consequently she did more to mother calves than California, Daughter of Maurice Sendak (an 
any other cow on our mountain ranch. Flashlight was always illustrator), Jane, (an artist), Education: Rhode 
on guard at the barn when calves were within. And when we ; E 
went down in the frost-bitten twilight to teach new calves how Island School of Design B.F.A. 1962. Address: 8 
to drink milk from a bucket, we had always to reckon with Trafalgar Court, Huntington, NY 11743 
Flashlight. She would charge at us, wild-eyed and more like 

a Searchlight in her red brilliancy. Even yearlings had to put 

up with this old cow hovering and herding them, bellowing CAREER: Illustrator 

out her advice. Oh, yes, many things happened on our mountain 7 

ranch to prove the sensibility of cows. 


WRITINGS: Self illustrated: The Dancing Witch, 
‘‘An old mountaineer, famous on the Sierra Nevada for being G : 
a native naturalist, had a cow who thought the world of him, McGraw-Hill, 1965 ? The Snow Kings, Walker, 
coming to him to be petted the way a dog might. One time 1969, The adventures of Miss Bigley and her little 
the old naturalist took to his bed. The cow grieved so that 7 
nobody could milk her. Finally the naturalist’s wife put on all Store, Walker, 1970, The Chicken scandal at Rue 
her husband's clothes, even wearing his hat, went over to the 


cow without saying a word to her. The cow rubbed up against Petite, Random House, 1978, The mystery at 


the old mammna dressed up as her husband, became a radiant number seven, Rue Petite, Random House, 1979, 


The Bungling Ballerinas, Little, Brown, 1982. 


“And ppidlpe pry cattle man rats that an ane cow or ILLUSTRATOR: Mitchell Sharmat, Spring Talk, 
sreadows ‘hese grass eas plentiful the prevoue yeu’ Houghton, 1981, Janet Palazzo-Craig, Case of the 


isha real eva chiaaiaen Holl atin ban , missing cat, Troll, 1982. 

“I'd like to tell you about our foothill pack rats, because pac! \ " 
rats were our nearest neighbors, living in big nests of twigs at WORK IN PROGRESS: Mouse was hungry for 
the foot of button willow trees along our ranch river, but there Holiday House, 1983 

are too many things to tell you about. a aa 


“The high mountain lakes swim with a golden trout, a royal = _— 
and beautiful fish, native to no other spot in the world except iis 
the Sierra Nevada. Real fairy rings grow, too, in these moun-  » = fy 
tains. Those round loops of low tufted grass we all have read “3 Sk 
about in fairy tales. There are places, too, in this Sierra that mem eS 
reach up for silence, mountain meadows where the water is __—— 

too cold for trout and we used to pick alpine flowers along the : Pal 
ledges. And when a body really lives apart with mountains, 

there are moments, hours, days of beauty that can only be 
pondered in the heart before partaking of that sacrament which 

is a complete oneness with nature.’ [Monica Shannon, ‘‘Be- 

witched Mountains,’’ Newbery Medal Books: 1922-1955, ed- ° 
ited by Bertha Mahony Miller and Elinor Whitney Field, Horn | 
Book, 1955.] 


Shannon lived in California where she was a librarian until her | 7 
first book was published. Thereafter her time was spent writing ) : SY 
and collecting stories for children. She died on August 13, | | 

1965. } 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Saturday Review of Lit- \/ 


erature, December 8, 1928; Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Ce eee 


Haycraft, editors, The Junior Book of Authors, 2nd revised 

edition, Wilson, 1951; Bertha E. Mahony and E. W. Field, _ . . THUMP! 

editors, Newbery Medal Books, 1922-1955, Horn Book, 1955; Thei li D fell the b ki ‘join th 
Martha E. Ward and Dorothy A. Marquardt, editors, Authors ie ice was too slippery. Down fell the brown king to join the 


of Books for Young People, Scarecrow, 1964; D. L. Kirkpa- yellow king at the bottom of the pit. Along came the pink king 
trick, editor, Twentieth-Century Children's Writers, St. Mar- covered with frost. Il (From The Snow Kings by Ellen Shire. 
a's) 2078. Illustrated by the author) 


Shaw 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Fred Brewer, Challengers 
of the Unknown, Four Winds Press, 1965; Horn Book, April, 
1972, October, 1972, February, 1977. 


SIMON, Hilda (Rita) 1921- 


PERSONAL: Born November 22, 1921, in Santa Ana, Calif.; 
daughter of an engineer/science writer. Education: Studied at 
a university prep school in Germany. Residence: New Paltz, 
N.Y. 


CAREER: Author and illustrator. Awards, honors: Dragonflies 
was chosen to be exhibited in the Children's Book Showcase, 
1973, and The Racers: Speed in the Animal World in 1981; 
Birds and Flowers of the United States was selected as an 
“Ambassador Book"’ by the English-Speaking Union, 1980. 


WRITINGS—AII self-illustrated: The Amazing Book of Birds, 
Hart Publishing, 1958, revised edition published as The Young 
Pathfinder’ s Book of Birds, 1962; Exploring the World of So- 
cial Insects, Vanguard, 1962; The Study of Birds Made Simple, 
Made Simple Books, 1962; Wonders of the Butterfly World, 
Dodd, 1963; The Young Pathfinder’s Book of Snakes, Hart 
Publishing, 1963; (with David Mooney) Hart's Maps of New 
York City, Hart Publishing, 1964; Wonders of Hummingbirds, 
Dodd, 1964; Insect Masquerades (ALA Notable Book), Vi- 
king, 1968; Feathers, Plain and Fancy, Viking, 1969; Milk- 
weed Butterflies: Monarchs, Models, and Mimics, Vanguard, 
1969. 


Partners, Guests, and Parasites: Coexistence in Nature, Vi- 
king, 1970; Living Lanterns: Luminescence in Animals, Vi- 
king, 1971; Our Six-Legged Friends and Allies: Ecology in 
Your Backyard, Vanguard, 1971; The Splendor of Iridescence: 
Structural Colors in the Animal World, Dodd, 1971; Dragon- 
flies, Viking, 1972; Chameleons and Other Quick-Change Art- 
ists, Dodd, 1973; Snakes: The Facts and the Folklore, Viking, 
1973; Frogs and Toads of the World, Lippincott, 1975; The 
Private Lives of Orchids, Lippincott, 1975; Strange Breeding 
Habits of Aquarium Fish, Dodd, 1975; Snails of Land and Sea, 
Vanguard, 1976; Birds and Flowers of the United States, Dodd, 
1978; The Date Palm: Bread of the Desert, Dodd, 1978; North 
American Snakes (identification guide), Dodd, 1979; The Rac- 
ers: Speed in the Animal World, Lothrop, 1980; Color in Re- 
production, Viking, 1980; The Magic of Color, Lothrop, 1981. 


Other: (Ilustrator) Ruth Brindze, Story of the Trade Winds, 
Vanguard, 1960; Songbirds Nature Crammer, Ken Publishing, 
1964; (translator) Fabian von Schlabrendorff, The Secret War 
against Hitler, Pitman, 1965. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘When I chose a career in which art played a 
major role, it came as no surprise to my family. Even as a 
small child, my love of drawing had been rivaled only by my 
abiding interest in animals. At a very early age, I displayed 
an unusual color sense, which permitted me to reproduce in 
my drawings hues and tints which I had seen earlier and could 
remember exactly. From my fourth year onward, I used every 
scrap of paper for crayon pictures. It was perhaps a foreshadow 
of things to come that most of those early drawings were done 
on the back of my father’s discarded first-draft manuscript 
pages.”’ 


“The talent for painting and drawing is inherent in my father’s 
family. My grandfather, my father and my uncle all did some 
very beautiful drawings and paintings as a hobby. As a child 
in California, I was already busily engaged drawing animals, 


always a prime interest of mine. I did not study art, though, 
just did it on the side while studying languages, also one of 
my special interests. I thought at one time that 1 would make 
languages my career—but my love for painting and drawing, 
especially in color, took over, and I started to devote most of 
my time to art, where I developed my own techniques, espe- 
cially in pastels. Later, my interest in animals, and the knowl- 
edge I had acquired both through observation and study, led 
to combining the two in first just illustrating, and later also 
writing nature books for young people.’’ [Lee Kingman, and 
others, editor, Illustrators of Children’s Books: 1957-1966, 
Horn Book, 1968.'] 


“*My twin interests in painting and animal life remained strong 
in later years even as I became increasingly fascinated by the 
mastery of language as expressed in the written word, and 
intrigued by the world of abstract ideas and concepts. At one 
time or another, each of the three interests was strong enough 
for me to consider becoming an artist—or a zoologist—or a 
writer. During my late teens and early twenties, fine arts won 
out for a while when my ‘perceptive’ portraits—first done as 
a hobby at school, when I sketched classmates and teachers 
for fun—aroused a good deal of comment. The day arrived, 
however, when my inclination to write could no longer be 
denied altogether. The way I saw it, it was possible to combine 
all three of my main interests in at least some of the books I 
planned to do if 1 could manage to write as well as illustrate 
them. 


“The illustratons were a major part of my endeavors from the 
very beginning. Although always treating the text with the 
respect it deserved, I created many of my books by conceiving 
them visually and then building the story around the pictures, 
as it were. The writing never suffered through that method; on 
the contrary, 1 find that my ‘smoothly combined use of text 
and pictures,’ as one reviewer termed it, results from just that 
visual concept. Especially for young people, such a combi- 
nation of word and picture is very helpful for presenting the 
essentials of a subject in the most convincing and attractive 
way. 
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Beauty of form and color make up for hummingbird’s 
lack of vocal talents. » (From Wonders of Humming- 
birds by Hilda Simon. Illustrated by the author.) 


I spent hours each day with my zoo of small pets, and observed 
other animals on my lonely walks with a neighbor’s dog who 
became my best friend. At that time I began not only sketching 
my pets but writing down little stories about them; many years 
later, some of those animal characters—such as Emily, my 
exceedingly tame frog—appeared in my books. 


“At school, my only friend in those days was the silver pheas- 
ant which the school’s caretaker kept in a cage back of the 
school yard; I spent endless hours of recess time during the 
summer of 1933 talking to the bird; when it died in the spring 
of 1934, I felt bereaved and miserable. . . . 


“I thing the aching loneliness of those days left an indelible 
mark, and one whose scars I shall always bear. And ever since 
that time, animals have had a very special place in my heart, 
even though I never made the mistake of those who try to 
replace human relationships with animal friendships. Never- 
theless, I shall never forget that animals were, apart from the 
members of my family, the only beings whom I felt I would 
love and trust at a time when the world around me seemed to 
be made up of treacherous strangers. 


“Today, as our age is becoming more and more mechanized 
and filled with machines of every description, I have come to 
fear the dehumanizing effect of that trend, which seems to 


express itself in the increasingly senseless and heartless vio- 
lence of our time. I am afraid that humankind is losing its 
balance by permitting the preeminence of science and tech- 
nology to obscure and dot the human factor not only, 
but also the beauty and wonder of the living things of our 
world, which we are destroying at an alarming rate. Few people 
seem to care that we can never recreate a single species which 
we exterminate. 


“The crab that turns purple with rage; the lizard that announces 
its victory over a rival by changing to a vivid red; the octopus 
that blushes a shocking pink as it tries to hide after being 
disturbed—who has ever heard of them? Very few people, I 
would imagine, with the exception of the naturalists, both am- 
ateur and professional, whose business it is to know such things. 


“That does not mean, of course, that the capability of certain 
animals for rapid color change has remained unknown and 
unnoticed; on the contrary, some of these animals have become 
quite famous because of their quick-change artistry. Until quite 
recently, however, modern scientific studies of such color 
changes havé centered predominately on the biochemical, 
physiological aspects of the phenomenon. The part played by 
outside factors such as light and temperature, the reactions that 
result from artificial stimuli—injections of chemicals, electrical 
shock—were the areas of research that prevailed almost ex- 
clusively until a few decades ago. The philosophy of utilitar- 
ianism in biology that spread in the wake of Darwin’s evolu- 

tionary theory quite naturally concentrated upon physiology 
and peony Mente as rather than upon psychology and behavior. 
Experiments involving live animals, especially those of the 
‘lower’ classes, almost always ended in the subjects’ death. 
Thus animals were blinded, decapitated, and electrocuted. Their 
spinal chords were severed, their limbs amputated, their brains 
removed, and nerves in various parts of their bodies were cut 
in efforts to gain the desired insights. At the same time, very 
little attention was paid to their moods and emotions and be- 
havior, mostly for fear of being accused of anthropomorphism. 


“‘Over the past few decades, however, animal behavior studies 
have been accepted as an important part of biology. Such prom- 
inent naturalists as Dr. Karl von Frisch, Dr. Adolf Portmann, 
and Konrad Lorenz helped pioneer a new and much broader 
concept that included, among other things, the field of ethol- 
ogy. 


“*Popular interest in animal behavior, slow to take hold at first, 
was accelerated by the realization that man and his technology 
have pushed the delicately interbalanced ecological community 
of our earth to the brink of disaster. The fact that many species 
of animals have been exterminated through the effects of tech- 
nological progress, and that scores of others are today in danger 
of becoming extinct, has caused increasing numbers of people 
to concern themselves with the plight of the earth’s wildlife. 
With that concern came the interest in the ways, the habits, 
and the behavior of these animals, and the discovery that a 
Tich harvest of material on those subjects was available, dealing 
with everything from insects to whales. There was the fantastic 
“dance language’ of the bees as revealed by von Frisch; there 
was Lorenz conversing with wild geese; there was Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau recording the ‘song’ of the whales. We have 
seen lions that were born free voluntarily choose human beings 
as their companions and friends; have witnessed naturalists 
living near, and moving about with, entire families of the 
‘ferocious’ gorilla in the African jungles, and following tigers 
about—armed only with a camera—in the jungles of India. 
Along the way, old and stubborn assumptions, such as the 
alleged invariable viciousness of the killer whale, or that of 
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the much-maligned wolf, were demolished forever. The entire 
subject of animal communication is yielding new and often 
astonishing results, and scientists even now are intent upon 
breaking the code of the porpoises’ ‘language’ so that men may 
actually talk to these animals.’’ [Taken from the preface of 
Chameleons and Other Quick-Changing Artists by Hilda Si- 
mon, Dodd, 1973.*] 


“‘T have tried my best to awaken, by way of my books, a sense 
of wonder and respect for the beauty and variety of the living 
creatures of this planet. It has been my hope that I could in 
that way contribute a small part in preserving the balance against 
the dehumanizing wave of technology—the computers, and 
robots, and electronic games—that to me seems to pose a 
danger to everything that makes us truly human."* 


“I constantly try to experiment with new techniques, always 
keeping in mind the difficulties of reproduction. I have per- 
fected a way in which I can do full-color illustrations by making 
a set of four black line separations which will reproduce as 
half-tones. This is proving very effective for many types of 
illustrations.’”' 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, April, 1965; 
Natural History, November, 1965; Lee Kingman, editor, /l- 
lustrators of Children's Books: 1957-1966, Horn Book, 1968; 
Book World, November 3, 1968; Young Reader's Review, Oc- 
tober, 1969; Books and Bookmen, December, 1969; New Yorker, 
May 15, 1971; Saturday Review, August 21, 1971; Horn Book, 
February, 1974; Bulletin of the Center for Children's Books, 
May, 1974, November, 1981. 


SINGER, Julia 1917- 


PERSONAL: Born January 20, 1917, in New York; daughter 
of Samuel and Eleanor (Hamerschlag) Milch; married Simon 
H. Singer (a producer of audio-visual materials), July 10, 1946; 
children: Andrew M., Jill (Mrs. James Loche). Education: 
Attended New York School of Fine and Applied Art (now 


JULIA SINGER 
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(From We All Come from Someplace: Children of 
Puerto Rico by Julia Singer. Photograph by the 
author.) 


Parsons School of Design), 1933-35, and Yale University, 
1935-36. Politics: ‘Not really a political thinker.’’ Religion: 
Jewish. Home: 170 Wildflower Lane, Fairfield, Conn. 06430. 


CAREER: Worked as production assistant and assistant in ed- 
iting films to Paul Strand, Leo Hurwitz, Luis Bunnel, and 
Robert Flaherty, 1935-50; and United Nations, New York, 
N.Y.., film editor in department of public information; member 
of staff of UNESCO in Patzcuaro, Mexico, 1951-53; free-lance 
film editor for motion pictures and editors, 1954-59; Julia Singer 
Associates (producers of audio-visual materials), New York, 
N.Y., founder and president, 1959—. 


WRITINGS—For children: We All Come from Some-place: 
Children of Puerto Rico, Atheneum, 1976; We All Come from 
Puerto Rico, Too, Atheneum, 1977; Impressions: A Trip to 
the German Democratic Republic, Atheneum, 1979. 


Illustrator (with photographs): Henrietta Yurchenco, Hablemos 
(title means ‘“‘We Speak’’), Praeger, 1970. Contributor to 
UNESCO publications. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: Books on women in East Germany. 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘Although writing is not totally foreign to me 
I have always thought of myself as a photographer first. In the 
past I had written for some of the documentary films I worked 
on, but that was for the sound words make and the meaning 
they give to images. When I started to write for my own books, 
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out of my own experiences and with my photographs it was a 
challenge and it was exciting. I labored long and hard and with 
a good deal of self doubt and self criticism. It was only after 
my books were reviewed as text first and photography second 
that I could admit to myself, “Yes I can write, and I can enjoy 
it too.’ And so a whole new area of expression has opened up 
for me. 


“The gap grows narrower every day for me between author 
and photographer as I think of new projects, new ideas for 
books I want to share about a world I see and find exciting, 
the world of people. 


‘*When I was growing up I had little contact with that larger 
place out there, although I remember how I hungered to see 
and know about other places and other people. Today the world 
is a smaller place and children, young people want to know 
how others live and grow. There is a more open feeling about 
those who are different from us. I want to contribute to that. 
Peace can only come in our world if we are open to others, 
and that can only happen if we know about others. I want to 
contribute to that." 


**. . .While working on Hablemos as the photographer I found 
myself at variance with the author in terms of what I saw and 
heard and responded to. I decided I wanted to do my own book 
on Puerto Rico. What I wanted to do was to find that common 
ground that children in one country could relate to in the lives 
of children living in a different cultural atmosphere. . . . My 
feeling being that children can find that common ground of 
acceptance and overcome the sickness of prejudice that most 
of us suffer from. Since we all do come from someplace this 
is just one little step."’ 


SMITH, Doris Buchanan 1934- 


PERSONAL: Born June 1, 1934 in Washington, D.C.; daughter 
of Charles A. (a business executive) and Flora (Robinson) 
Buchanan; married R. Carroll Smith (a building contractor), 
December 18, 1954, divorced, 1977; children: Robb, Willie, 
Randy, Susan, Matthew. Education: Attended South Georgia 
College. Politics: Independent. Religion: None. Home and of- 
fice address: P.O. Box 1142, Brunswick, Ga. 31520. Agent: 
Paul R. Reynolds, Inc., 12 East 41st St., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


CAREER: Writer, 1971—. Awards, honors: Georgia children’s 
book award, and book of the year award from Child Study 
Association, both 1974, both for A Taste of Blackberries; named 
children’s book author of the year and general author of the 
year by Dixie Council of Authors and Journalists, 1974, for A 
Taste of Blackberries, and children’s book author, 1976, for 
Kelly's Creek; Bread Loaf fellowship, 1975; Sue Hafner Award 
for A Taste of Blackberries, 1977; Kinderbook Award for A 
Taste of Blackberries, 1977; School Library Journal Best Books 
of the Year for Last Was Lloyd, 1981. 


WRITINGS—For children: A Taste of Blackberries, Crowell, 
1973; Kick a Stone Home, Crowell, 1974; Tough Chauncey, 
Morrow, 1974; Kelly's Creek, Crowell, 1975; Up and Over, 
Morrow, 1976; Dreams and Drummers, Crowell, 1978; Salted 
Lemons, Four Winds Press, 1980; Last Was Lloyd, Viking, 
1981; Moonshadow of Cherry Mountain, Four Winds Press, 
1982. 


Smith 


So, my mother told me that Jamie was dead. No more 
blinks from across the street at night. No more Jamie. 
Who would we have to make us laugh anymore? « 
(From A Taste of Blackberries by Doris Buchanan 
Smith. Illustrated by Charles Robinson.) 


WORK IN PROGRESS: *‘Just completed a book, My First Hard 
Times, for Viking. And I know what I will do next and next 
and next.’ 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘From the age of eleven, I knew I wanted to 
be a writer. I loved the idea of the Muse landing on my shoulder 
to inspire my words. For years I wrote occasionally, whenever 
the Muse alighted. 


“‘It wasn’t until I was in my thirties, however, that I discovered 
that the Muse lived in my typewriter. Instead of waiting for 
the Muse to come to me, I began going to the Muse and only 
then did I begin to make real progress in my work. Because 
of the happy results of that work—I now have ten books out— 
I put a strong emphasis on discipline whenever I talk to people 
about developing their talents, in writing or any other area. 
The most wonderful thing in the world to me is doing what I 
love to do and earning my living at it. 


**My books always begin with a character. It might be an actual 
person who has captured my imagination or a totally made up 
person who has started walking around in my head. More often 
than not, it is bits and pieces from here and there, like putting 
together a jig-saw puzzle, or making stew. 


Smith 


DORIS BUCHANAN SMITH 


‘Although I am interested in writing all kinds of things, I will 
never stop writing for children and young people. I love to 
slide into the skins of my characters and I remember how it 
feels to be nine, or twelve, or fifteen. 


“I was born in Washington, D.C. and moved to Atlanta, Geor- 
gia when I was nine, and grew up there. When I married, my 
husband and I wanted a large family so we had four children 
and later were foster parents to other children who needed a 
home temporarily. One of these became a permanent son, so 
I have five children. 


**My life has changed a lot in the past several years. I am now 
divorced, and the children are grown and busy with their own 
pursuits. 1 divide my time between my home on the Georgia 
coast and a primitive cabin (the water runs by in the brook) in 
North Carolina just two miles from the Georgia border. 


“‘I am fascinated with people and their behavior and motiva- 
tions. I am content either indoors, curled up reading or writing, 
or outdoors, walking, bicycling, canoeing or star-gazing. 


“One thing on my agenda is to travel. A friend of mine, also 
a writer, says, ‘Why have a portable career if you're not going 
to port it?’ And I intend to become more and more portable!"” 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Reading, walking, can- 
oeing, bicycling, the woods (especially in the mountains), pot- 
tery, ceramic sculpture, and music. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, December, 
1974, August, 1976. 
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SIMS, Blanche 

BRIEF ENTRY: Illustrator. Sims graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College in Massachusetts, became her first mentor. 
He recognized his granddaughter’s talent, and would send her 
challenging assignments as a child, such as a hand or foot to 
draw, and reward her with chocolate bars, lockets, and rings. 
His portraits, of Teddy Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, and 
George Washington are part of the permanent collection at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. 


Blanche studied under Paul Ulen at West Tech High School in 
Cleveland who became her second mentor. An art instructor 
from the Cleveland School of Art, Ulen stressed meticulous 
drawing and that is what Blanche did, from live models to 
plaster casts. In addition to chidren's books, Sims illustrates 
three books for children. Residence: Kansas City, Missouri. 


SNYDER, Zilpha Keatley 1927- 


PERSONAL: Born May 11, 1927, in Lemoore, Calif.; daughter 
of William Solon (a rancher and driller) and Dessa J. (Jepson) 
Keatley; married Larry Alan Snyder (now a dean), June 18, 
1950; children: Susan, Douglas, Ben (foster child). Education: 
Whittier College, B.A.; additional study at University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley. Politics: Democrat. Religion: Episcopalian. 
Home: 4257 Petaluma Rd., Santa Rosa, Calif. 95404. 


CAREER: Public school teacher in California, New York, 
Washington, and Alaska, nine years; University of California, 
Berkeley, master teacher and demonstrator for education classes, 
1959-61; writer. Awards, honors: George Stone Recognition 
of Merit, Lewis Carroll Shelf award, Spring Book Festival, 
first prize, 1967, Newbery honor book, 1968, all for The Egypt 
Game; Christopher Medal, 1970, for The Changeling; William 
Allen White award, Hans Christian Andersen International honor 
list, Newbery honor book, 1972, Christopher Medal, 1972, all 
for The Headless Cupid; National Book Award nominee, New- 
bery honor book, 1973, both for The Witches of Worm. 


WRITINGS—AIl published by Atheneum: Season of Ponies 
(ALA Notable Book), 1964; The Velvet Room (Horn Book 
honor list; Junior Literary Guild selection; illustrated by Alton 
Raible), 1965; Black and Blue Magic, 1966; The Egypt Game 
(ALA Notable Book; Horn Book honor list; illustrated by A. 
Raible), 1967; Eyes in the Fishbowl, 1968; Today Is Saturday 
(poetry and photography), 1969. 


The Changeling (Junior Literary Guild selection; illustrated by 
A. Raible), 1970; The Headless Cupid (Junior Literary Guild 
selection; ALA Notable Book; illustrated by A. Raible), 1971; 
The Witches of Worm (ALA Notable Book; illustrated by A. 
Raible), 1972; The Princess and the Giants (picture book; 
illustrated by Beatrice Darwin), 1973; The Truth About Stone 
Hollow, 1974; ‘‘Green-sky’’ trilogy includes Below the Root 
(Volume I; Junior Literary Guild selection; illustrated by A. 
Raible), 1975, And All Between (Volume II; illustrated by A. 
Raible), 1976, Until the Celebration (Volume I; Junior Lit- 
erary Guild selection; illustrated by A. Raible), 1977; The 
Ghosts of Stone Hollow, Lutterworth, 1978; Heirs of Darkness 
(adult novel), 1978; The Famous Stanley Kidnapping Case 
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if it had not been for two very important things—animals and 
books. We always had lots of animals and they were all my 
personal friends, and there was a library nearby, which to me 
was an inexhaustible storehouse of adventure and excitement. 


“‘T think I read almost a book a day during my childhood and 
loved every minute of it, so you can imagine that as soon as 
it occurred to me that books were written by ordinary human 
beings, I decided that was the kind of human being I'd like 
most to be. That happened when I was eight years old, and 
from then on I considered myself a writer, although it was a 
long, long time before anyone else agreed with me. During 
that long time I did a lot of other things, such as getting married 
and having children and teaching school. I taught for nine years 
in the upper elementary grades, so when the time came for me 
to get back to writing, what I wrote almost automatically turned 
out to be a book for the kind of people I'd been teaching— 
and learning from.’’ 


“That first book was Season of Ponies, a story that combined 
two of my favorite interests—horses and magic. I did not change 
the Pig Woman’s sad fate although I seriously considered it. 
I have an alternate ending outlined in which the Pig Woman 
(when Pamela’s song breaks the spell) turns into a shabby old 
farmer woman, the pigs to ordinary pigs, and the castle to an 
old shack. This version would put less strain on the imagination 
perhaps. The only reason I didn’t go ahead with this change 
was that when I read the story to my fourth grade class they 
loved the Pig Woman’s rather gruesome end. 


“The Velvet Room came next. It is set in the time and place 
of my own childhood and is written, | think, for the kind of 
kid I was then. I chose a setting of mystery and adventure 
because children love it so. It seems to be that if you can give 


She didn't expect this Melanie to like her—kids hardly 
ever did—but she did intend to make a very definite 
impression.... a (From The Egypt Game by Zilpha 
Keatley Snyder. Illustrated by Alton Raible.) 


(sequel to The Headless Cupid), 1979; A Fabulous Creature, 
Atheneum, 1981; Come on, Patsy (picture book), Atheneum, 
1982. 


ADAPTATIONS: *‘Black and Blue Magic’ (filmstrip with tape), 
Pied Piper Productions, 1975; ‘*The Egypt Game”’ (recording), 
Miller-Brody Productions, 1975; ‘*The Headless Cupid’’ (from 
Newbery Award Cassette stories; recording and cassette), Miller- 
Brody Productions, 1976; ‘The Witches of Worm’’ (record- 
ing), Miller-Brody Productions, 1978; ‘“The Headless Cupid"’ 
(filmstrip with tape), Pied Piper Productions, 1980. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘Many of the people who write to me want to 
know how I happened to become a writer, and I always tell 
them that my desire to write began a long time ago, and it 
grew, I think, out of the kind of childhood that I had. 


“Tl grew up way out in the country in California during the 
depression and World War II, and due to shortage of such 
things as gasoline and money, I didn’t get around much or do 
many exciting things. In fact, my life might have been boring ZILPHA KEATLEY SNYDER 
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that ‘I just couldn’t put it down’ feeling to children it’s worth 
the sacrifice of at least a little realism. . . . While I do want 
to write good literature I also want very much to write the kind 
of stories that children will love. | asked [daughter] Susan what 
the best part of the story was and she answered unhesitatingly, 
“When the robbers were chasing Robin through Palmeras House.” 
I've read lots of stories to lots of children and I think I’m 
making a pretty well informed guess when | say that 95 out 
of 100 would feel the same way. 


“I have a very special feeling for The Velvet Room. While not 
autobiographical, it is in many ways a reflection of my own 
chidhood in rural California. I have heard that a writer of books 
for children has to be inhabited by a small ghost, and The 
Velvet Room is certainly full of minor hauntings. Few things 
that happened to Robin ever happened to me, but writing about 
her responses tipped the memory-invention scales way down, 
in favor of memory. 


“Black and Blue Magic is a funny fantasy with a modem 
setting, written because my son Doug requested a funny story 
about a boy instead of more ‘sad stories about girls.’ Doug 
celebrated Christmas by flying off his bicycle and landing on 
his face, so he greeted the arrival of Black and Blue Magic 
with a swollen nose, two black eyes, a fat lip and a huge bump 
on his forehead. Most appropriate, don’t you think? 


“The Egypt Game is about a gang of kids who play an elaborate 
game in a secret hidaway—and run into unexpected danger. 
All six of the main characters are based on real boys and girls 
whom I taught in Berkeley, California. I intended to write a 
fantasy, but it refused to be one. For some reason this story 
is particularly headstrong. It keeps leading me into sensitive 
areas. For instance I've had the hardest time trying to keep 
April from swearing. 


“My teaching experience was invaluable to me as a writer. I 
not only met many wonderful students whose ideas, attitudes 
or entire personalities have been inspirational to me; they also 
taught me to speak the language. Washington School was a 
well-integrated school in a well-integrated neighborhood. I al- 
ways considered reading aloud to the class an important part 
of the school day, and there was a certain kind of book that I 
was never able to find. There was good books available that 
were about minority group children, but all I could find, for 
my grade level at least, dealt with racial problems—poverty, 
discrimination, and slavery. 1 began to look for a book that 
would encourage close and proud identification with a character 
who was of their own race and who would have exciting and 
wonderful adventures and face demanding problems. But the 
adventures and problems had to have as little as possible to do 
with race. I only wanted to give my minority children a happy 
and uncomplicated experience with a good book. And so, four 
years later, when I began to write The Egypt Game, I very 
soon knew for whom I was writing and for what purpose. . . .”” 
{Lee Bennett Hopkins, More Books by More People, Citation, 
1974."] 


“Eyes in the Fishbowl, a story about a haunted department 
store, was the result of meeting a shoeshine boy in a very fancy 
department store, and was also based on memories of my own 
reaction to seeing a big city department store for the first time. 
My poetry book Today Is Saturday is my reaction, in rhythm, 
to a group of great photographs of boys and girls doing all 
kinds of interesting things. A very unusual friend I once had 
inspired the story of The Changeling, a book about a girl who 
claims to be the child of supernatural parents. The Headless 
Cupid is the story of a large family who had just moved to a 
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very old house in the country. The house turns out to have had 
a strange history and the story involves a ghost and several 
very different varieties of magic. 


“The Witches of Worm grew out of reading a true account of 
the Salem witch trials—and the strange personality of a kitten 
which we had recently adopted. Then came The Princess and 
the Giants, my only picture book for younger children. And 
then The Truth About Stone Hollow which is the story of a 
haunted place in the country and also about the kinds of ghosts 
that do their haunting in people’s minds and spirits. Next came 
three years in which I spent most of my time in an entirely 
different world—so much so that my husband complained that, 
after arriving home, he had to wait for me to reestablish my 
earth-type communication system, after a day in Green-sky. 
The result was the Green-sky trilogy, Below the Root, And All 
Between and Until the Celebration. 


‘*My sojourn in Green-sky is over and I am left with a strange 
confusion of feelings—of relief, freedom, and a nostalgic sense 
of loss. In three years I had become so accustomed to living 
with the Kindar and the Erdlings, with Raamo and Teera and 
Pomma, with green days and soft rain-wet darkness, with pen- 
sing and gliding (I think I particularly miss the gliding) that at 
times I find myself feeling a little like a lonely exile. 


‘During the writing of the three books I made many discov- 
eries. I found that creating a whole world is not just a fasci- 
nating way to pass the time. It is also a very complicated, 
demanding, and strenuous business. One finds oneself caught 
up in working out in minute detail every aspect of daily life, 
even things that are unnecessary to your story and will not be 
included. For instance, I know a great deal more about Kindar 
kitchens and plumbing equipment than was needed for my 
narrative, but somehow | felt it was my responsiblity to have 
it all worked out. I made many other discoveries during my 
three years in Green-sky, discoveries about myself as well as 
about my characters. It has been an important experience for 
me. 


“My. . . recent book is The Famous Stanley Kidnapping Case, 
a story which takes the Stanley family of The Headless Cupid 
to Italy where my husband and I spent four marvelous months 
during his sabbatical year. 


“‘T live now in northern California not far from San Francisco. 
My husband is a professor of music at Sonoma State University 
and our three children are grown now and away from home."’ 


Snyder's works are included in the Kerlan Collection at the 
University of Minnesota. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: ‘‘My hobbies seem to 
change from time to time, but reading and travel remain among 
the top favorites. And of course writing which, besides being 
my occupation, is still and always will be my all-time favorite 
hobby.”’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Young Readers Review, 
May, 1966, May, 1967, May, 1968; Book World, December 
3, 1967; Christian Science Monitor, February 29, 1968; Doris 
de Montreville and Donna Hill, editors, Third Book of Junior 
Authors, H. W. Wilson, 1972; Lee Bennett Hopkins, More 
Books by More People, Citation, 1974; Publishers Weekly, 
February 7, 1972, February 27, 1977. 
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Spelman 


SPARKS, Beatrice Mathews 1918- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born January 15, 1918, in Goldberg, Idaho. 
Beatrice Sparks has spent much of her life counseling young 
people and working with runaways at half-way houses. She 
teaches in the continuing education division of Brigham Young 
University and is a music therapist for youth at the Utah State 
Mental Hospital. As an author, she is best known for the highly 
popular book, Go Ask Alice, which was published anonymously 
by Prentice-Hall in 1971. A true story told in journal form, 
Go Ask Alice tells of a girl whose experiments with drugs led 
to her early death. The book has been published in sixteen 
languages and was adapted as a television motion picture in 
1972. Sparks’s subsequent books are also ‘‘message’’ books 
which speak directly to the concerns of today's teens. Voices 
(Times Book Co., 1978) documents the lives of four high- 
school friends who must deal with problems involving sex, 
drugs, and unresponsive parents. Jay’s Journal (Times Book, 
Co., 1979) is the story of an exceptionally intelligent yet alien- 
ated boy whose experiments with the occult lead to his suicide 
at the age of sixteen. Sparks also writes several columns, in- 
cluding, ‘‘Today,"’ in California Intermountain News and ‘‘News 
and Views,"’ in Santa Monica Outlook. Home and office: 174 
West 4750 N. University Ave., Provo, Utah 84601. For More 
Information See: Christian Science Monitor, November 1, 1971; 
Library Journal, March 15, 1972; Kirkus Reviews, June 1, 
1978; Chronicle of Higher Education, February 20, 1979; Con- 
temporary Authors, Volumes 97-100, Gale, 1981. 


SPELMAN, Mary 1934- 
(Mary Lockwood, Mary Towne) 


PERSONAL: Born March 14, 1934, in Brooklyn, N.Y; daugh- 
ter of Edward Towne (an executive with American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.) and Ann (a teacher; maiden name, Hamilton) 
Lockwood; married James B. Spelman (a merchant), January, 
1959; children: two daughters, one son. Education: Smith Col- 
lege, B.A., (summa cum laude), 1955. Residence: West Red- 
ding, Conn. Agent: Amy Berkower, Writers House, Inc., 21 
West 26th St., New York, N.Y. 10010. 


CAREER: Scholastic Magazine, Inc., New York, N.Y., editor 
and copywriter, 1955-57; teacher of English at private school 
in Seattle, Wash., 1957-58; free-lance writer, 1958—. Instruc- 
tor at Institute of Children’s Literature, 1975-77, staff con- 
sultant, 1980—. Member: Authors Guild of Authors League 
of America, National Organization for Women, Common Cause, 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


WRITINGS—Children’s books, under pseudonym Mary Towne: 
The Glass Room (illustrated by Richard Cuffari), Farrar, Straus, 
1971; First Serve (Junior Literary Guild selection; illustrated 
by Ruth Sanderson), Atheneum, 1976; Goldenrod (Junior Lit- 
erary Guild selection), Atheneum, 1977; Boxed In, Crowell, 
1982. 


Adult novels, under pseudonym Mary Lockwood: Child of 
Light, Morrow, 1963; The Accessory (Mystery Guild selec- 
tion), Random House, 1968. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I began writing practically the day after I learned 
to read, just for the fun of it. My early efforts weren’t partic- 
ularly original; in fact, they were often stories using characters 
from books I'd enjoyed, as if I could extend that enjoyment 
through the wielding of my own stubby pencil. But since [ 
tried to emulate my favorite authors’ styles as well, I may have 


MARY SPELMAN 


learned something about writing in the process. I had a friend 
who also liked to write, and sometimes we'd spend a whole 
Saturday around her dining-room table, scribbling and reading 
aloud and then scribbling some more. 


“‘When I was twelve, my family moved from Long Island to 
California, a considerable uprooting in those days. It was then, 
I think, in that at-first alien environment, that I began con- 
sciously observing places and people (including myself) with 
a writer's eye. In high school, I also had the good fortune to 
spend several semesters in an excellent creative writing course, 
which ran like a workshop: we compared, criticized, argued, 
and enthused—and also had an outlet for our work in the school 
literary magazine, which we ourselves edited and published. 
(This is an arrangement I look back upon with some nostalgia!) 
When, at fourteen, I wrote a story which won an honorable 
mention in Seventeen’s annual fiction contest and was pub- 
lished in the magazine, I felt confirmed in my choice of vo- 
cation. 


“At college, however, I concentrated on learning rather than 
doing. I majored in English, but took only one course in writ- 
ing, although I did write for the college newspaper. When my 
first novel was published in 1963, I received an astonished 
note from my thesis advisor at Smith, who had never even 
known that I intended to write fiction. I suppose this plan was 
so firmly fixed in my own mind that it simply never occurred 
to me to mention it. 


Spelman 
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He couldn't see Simon at all, and his heart missed a beat. But no—there he was lying very still 
against the slab of rock, with Hector beside him. = (From The Glass Room by Mary Towne. 
Illustrated by Richard Cuffari.) 


“During the early years of my marriage, I worked on adult 
novels—hiring morning babysitters to care for my three chil- 
dren while I sat myself down at the typewriter at nine o'clock 
sharp—and succeeded in having two of them published. I was 
always annoyed when people, learning that I was a writer, 
assumed I wrote children’s books, as if that were the only kind 
of writing suitable for a middle-class wife and mother. 


“Then came a year when I had neither a babysitter nor a 
carpool, and found that the cross-country drives to my son's 
nursery school would reduce my morning work sessions to a 
scant two hours. No point starting a new novel, I decided; 
instead I'd become a dedicated, fulltime housewife for a change. 
In fact, I'd begin by wallpapering my son’s room in his ab- 
sence. ... 


“Several buckets of wallpaper paste later (I'm not a handy 
person to begin with, and our old farmhouse is devoid of right 
angles), I realized I'd be much happier back at my typewriter. 
But what to write? A short novel for children might be fun, I 
thought; at the very least, it would be a way of keeping my 
hand in. Thus The Glass Room, and my discovery of a new 
and absorbing kind of fiction. Because of the length restric- 


tions, there is the technical challenge of economy: every page— 
in-deed, every paragraph—must be made to count, but without 
sacrificing an effect of naturalness and ease. And because one 
is writing for the young, clarity is also essential . . . no fudging 
or smudging, no getting away with anything. You have to know 
exactly what you want to say, and then say it in a way your 
young reader will understand. All of this is hard work, to put 
it mildly. 


‘But there’s also the excitement of knowing that you are writ- 
ing for readers to whom the world is still fresh and new— 
whose ideas and perceptions are as yet unformed. | say this 
despite the much-deplored influence of TV and pop culture on 
the young. It’s certainly true that these affect the child-en- 
masse. But the child is also an individual, and it is the indi- 
vidual to whom the printed page is addressed, with all that that 
implies in the way of potential liberation and growth. 


“*Lest all this sound unduly solemn, I hasten to add that I write 
primarily to entertain! | choose subjects that appeal to me, and 
characters I care about—the two boys in The Glass Room, my 
young tennis-player in First Serve, the slightly wacky Madder 
family in Goldenrod. And | enjoy variety in my work, moving 
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Spring 


from one kind of book to another, changing pace and style to 
suit each different theme. Perhaps this is because my own 
interests are varied: music, gardening, sports, animals, young 
people and old—and of course books of all kinds, which is 
where, for me, it all began.’’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Junior Literary Guild, Sep- 
tember, 1977. 


SPLAVER, Sarah 1921- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born in 1921, in New York, N.Y. Splaver 
holds a Ph.D. from New York University and is a practicing 
psychologist and guidance consultant. She was director of guid- 
ance for Rhodes School in New York City from 1946 to 1950 
and served as editor and publisher of Occu-Press from 1953 
to 1970. As a writer, Splaver specializes in the subject of career 
choices. Her books include Your Career If You're Not Going 
to College, (Messner, revised edition, 1968), You and Today's 
Troubled World: A Psychologist Talks to Urban Youth (Mes- 
sner, 1970), Nontraditional Careers for Women (Messner, 1973), 
and Your Personality and Your Career (Messner, 1977). Splaver 
is also the author of several career guidance pamphlets for 
young people and the organizer of ‘‘Socio-Guidrama Series,’’ 
a group of short plays for teen-agers. Address: 3310 Rocham- 
beau Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 10467. For More Information See: 
Kirkus Reviews, May 1, 1970; Christian Science Monitor, Sep- 
tember 10, 1979; Authors of Books for Young People, 2nd 
edition supplement, Scarecrew Press, 1979; Contemporary Au- 
thors, Volumes 85-88, Gale, 1980; Who's Who of American 
Women, 12th edition, Marquis, 1981. 


SPRING, (Robert) Howard 1889-1965 


PERSONAL: Born February 10, 1889, in Cardiff, South Wales; 
died May 3, 1965, in Falmouth, Cornwall, England; son of a 
day-laborer; married Marion Ursula Pye, 1920; children: David, 
Michael. Education: Attended local schools until the age of 
eleven; later attended evening classes. Home: Hoopers Hill, 
Mylor, Falmouth, Cornwall, England. 


CAREER: Novelist and journalist. At the age of twelve, he 
joined the staff of the South Wales Daily News as a messenger 
boy, later promoted to reporter, he successively held this po- 
sition at the Yorkshire Observer, 1911-15, and the Manchester 
Guardian, 1915-31; became literary critic at the London Eve- 
ning Standard, 1931-38, eventually devoting all his time to 
writing his own books. Military service: Served with the British 
Army Intelligence Service in France during the first World 
War. 


WRITINGS—Fiction: (For children) Darkie and Co., Oxford 
University Press, 1932, reissued, 1953; Shabby Tiger: A Novel, 
Collins, 1934, Covici, Friede, 1935, reissued, Collins, 1967; 
Rachel Rosing, Collins, 1935, Hillman-Curl, 1938, large print 
edition, Ulverscroft, circa 1971; (for children) Sampson's Cir- 
cus, Faber, 1936, reissued, 1968; My Son, My Son!, Viking, 
1938 (published in England as O Absalom!, Collins, 1938), 
reissued, Collins, 1966; (for children) Tumbledown Dick: All 
People and No Plot (illustrated by Steven Spurrier), Faber, 
1939, Viking, 1940; Fame Is the Spur, Viking, 1940, reissued, 
Collins, 1966; Hard Facts, Viking, 1944, reissued, Collins, 
1964; Dunkerley's, Collins, 1946, Harper, 1947, reissued, Col- 
lins, 1969; There Is No Armour: A Novel, Harper, 1948, reis- 
sued, Collins, 1965; Christmas Honeymoon, St. Hugh’s Press, 
1949, 


HOWARD SPRING 


The Houses in Between: A Novel (Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection), Collins, 1951, Harper, 1952, reprinted, Collins, 
1968; A Sunset Touch, Harper, 1953, large print edition, Ul- 
verscroft, 1966; Three Plays, Collins, 1953 (contains Jinny 
Morgan, The Gentle Assassin, and St. George at the Dragon); 
These Lovers Fled Away, Harper, 1955, reissued, Fontana Books, 
1967; Time and the Hour, Harper, 1957, reissued, Collins, 
1964; All the Day Long: A Novel, Collins, 1959, Harper, 1960; 
I Met a Lady; A Novel, Harper, 1961; Winds of the Day: A 
Novel, Collins, 1964, Harper, 1965; Eleven Stories and a Be- 
ginning, Collins, 1973. 


Nonfiction: Book Parade (criticism), Constable, 1938, re- 
printed, Kennikat, 1970; Heaven Lies about Us: A Fragment 
of Infancy (autobiography; illustrated by Fritz Kredel), Viking, 
1939 (British edition illustrated by Gill-Lancaster, Constable, 
1939); All They Like Sheep, Collins, 1940; In the Meantime 
(autobiography), Constable, 1942; And Another Thing. . . (au- 
tobiography), Harper, 1946; The Autobiography of Howard 
Spring, Collins, 1972 (contains Heaven Lies about Us, In the 
Meantime, and And Another Thing). 


ADAPTATIONS—Movies: ‘‘My Son, My Son,"’ United Art- 
ists, 1940. 


SIDELIGHTS: Spring was born in Cardiff, South Wales, where 
he attended a local school. **. . . I was five years old in 1894, 
and that was the time for going to school. I attended a board 
school in my native town—a town then of some 200,000 in- 
habitants—and this board school, which I left when I was 
twelve years old, was the only school I ever attended. . . . 
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but now when I had entered into my forties, there was nothing 
to my credit save Darkie and Co., the book for children which 
I had sold outright for fifty pounds. It hardly seemed a book 
at all. It had been written for fun. The boys [his two sons] had 
been brought up on Kipling and Doolittle, Milne’s When We 
Were Very Young, The Wind in the Willows, and all that sort 
of thing; all good, I thought. . . . 


“But the time came—they were such devourers of books— 
when the problem of finding someting new and good was 
difficult to solve; and they said: ‘Why don’t you write us a 
book?’ So I wrote Darkie and Co., reading each chapter to 
them in bed as it was finished. They were the only critics who 
have ever caused me to alter something that I have written. 
They objected so strongly to a chapter in my next children's 
book, Sampson's Circus, that it was completely rewritten to 
the book's gain.’ [Howard Spring, ‘‘Where Are the Novel- 
ists?’’ The Atlantic Monthly, April, 1942.7] 


A book reviewer for the London Evening Standard, Spring 
gave up journalism for writing after his novel My Son! My 
Son! became a bestseller. ‘‘. . .I had not been reviewing for 
long when I was impressed by the number of indifferent novels 
which earned for their authors if not celebrity at any rate a 
moderate reputation. It seemed to me that, if I did not succeed 


Oswald Tubbs had for a partner an immense lady who 
was singing in a low voice: “After the Ball Is Over.” » 
(From Tumbledown Dick: All People and No Plot by 
Howard Spring. Illustrated by Steven Spurrier.) 


“My father. . . had. . . given me a taste for the best novels. 
I was reading Dickens and Defoe, Bunyan and Swift. In some 
obscure shrine of my being, I worshipped the men who wrote 
these books and felt that if any men on earth were worthy of 
emulation it was these. . . . 


«||. From my childhood, fiction and the people who wrote 
it had for me an allure, almost an enchantment, that was, for 
whatever reason, the deepest feeling of my life at that time. . . .”’ 
[Howard Spring, And Another Thing . . . , Harper, 1946.'] 


When his father died, Spring started working at the age of 
twelve to help support his family. He attended evening school 
and became a reporter on the South Wales Daily News and 
later on the Yorkshire Observer. ‘‘1 was at that time a mes- 
senger boy in the office of one of our local newspapers, and 
here was ‘news.’ I wrote my paragraph and that evening walked 
to the office and handed it in. The few lines obscurely appeared; 
but they were notable lines to me: the first lines of mine ever 
to see print.""' 


A journalist with the Manchester Guardian, Spring took time 

out to serve in the British army during World War I. Beginning “Keep moving! Keep moving!” the captain shouted. a 
late as a novelist, his first book for children, Darkie & Co. (From Darkie and Co. by Howard Spring. Illustrated 
was published in 1932. ‘‘I had always intended to write novels, by Norman Hepple.) 
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in writing something of real worth and quality, I could anyway 
produce a book as good as these. So one night I began to write 
Shabby Tiger. 


“There was nothing about the reception of this book or my 
next to lead me to suppose that my third novel wouid be suc- 
cessful all over the world. When it was published in England 
it was called O Absalom!, . . . in the United States . . . My 
Son, My Son!... . In short, I had what I can testify is the 
very queer experience of finding myself, in middle age, sud- 
denly translated from the status of wage-earner to that of a 
more or less independent being. I had always said that I would 
not rely on novel-writing for my living until I had written a 
novel that sold a hundred thousand copies.""? 


Spring moved to Cornwall to be near the sea, where he con- 
tinued to write until his death on May 3, 1965, at the age of 
seventy-five. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Howard Spring, Heaven 
Lies about Us: A Fragment of Infancy, Viking, 1939; H. Spring, 
In the Meantime, Constable, 1942; H. Spring, And Another 
Thing. . . , Harper, 1946, the above were reissued as The 
Autobiography of Howard Spring, Collins, 1972; Marion How- 
ard Spring (wife), Howard, Collins, 1967. Obituaries: New 
York Times, May 4, 1965; Current Biography Yearbook 1965. 


STAPLETON, Marjorie (Winifred) 1932- 


PERSONAL: Born Feburary 7, 1932, in Bromborough, Chesh- 
ire, England; daughter of George and Lucy Alice Brearley; 
married Alan Fredrick William Hamilton Chapman, 1953 (died 
November 13, 1962); married Geoffrey Stapleton (a civil en- 
gineer), March 24, 1966; children: Polly Ann Sarah, Johanna 
Mercedes. Education: Attended Queen’s School, Chester and 
Leeds Girls’ High; Leeds College of Art, diploma in design, 
teacher's certificate, 1953. Home and office: Beehive, Halfkey, 
Malvern, Worcestershire, England. Agent: Curtis Brown Ltd., 
1 Craven Hill, London W2 3EP, England. 


CAREER: Art teacher in Yorkshire, England, 1953-62; Cardiff 
College of Art, Cardiff, Wales, lecturer in education, 1962- 
63; antique dealer, 1962-64; illustrator, writer, lecturer, 1964—. 
Work has been exhibited at the Royal Academy and the Con- 
temporary Art Society. Awards, honors: Phil May book illus- 
tration prize, 1953. 


WRITINGS—AIl for children: Make Things Grandma Made, 
Taplinger, 1975; Make Things Sailors Made, Taplinger, 1975; 
Make Things Gypsies Made, Studio Vista, 1976; Making Sim- 
ple Clocks, Studio Vista, 1976; Child’s Play, W. H. Allen, 
1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: House Trap, and Mum and Me. 
SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘I’m moving away from craft books to the 
writing of more general help books for mothers at home with 
young children.”” 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Tap dancing, old toast- 
ing forks, megalithic stones. 


SUMMERS, James L(evingston) 1910- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born September 11, 1910, in Oshkosh, Wis. 
Before becoming a full-time writer in 1954, Summers taught 
history and industrial arts in several California high schools 
and was the owner of an industrial laboratory supply company. 
His books, primarily for teens, deal with the trials and rewards 
of young love and self-discovery. Summers has won several 
literary awards for his works, among them the New York Her- 
ald Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival honor book ci- 
tation for Girl Trouble. Both Prom Trouble and The Amazing 
Mr. Tenterhook were Junior Literary Guild selections. Among 
his other books for young people are The /ron Doors Between, 
You Can't Make It By Bus, Don’t Come Back a Stranger, and 
Change of Focus, a love story in which unpopular girl meets 
unpopular boy and romance blooms. Summers also contributes 
short stories to Southwest Review and other literary journals. 
Home and office: 5280 Olmeda Ave., Box 564, Atascadero, 
Calif. For More Information See: Horn Book, October, 1968; 
New York Times Book Review, November 9, 1969; Authors of 
Books for Young People, 2nd editon, Scarecrow, 1971; Library 
Journal, October 15, 1972; Conteomporary Authors, Volumes 
13-16, revised, Gale, 1975. 


SOWELL, Floyd 1929- 


PERSONAL: Born July 12, 1929 in New York City: 
daughter of Eloise (an writer; maiden name, Ray) 
Sowell (an arichtect) Education: Parsons School of 
Design, B.F.A. 1947. Address: 1942 Sleepy Valley 
Rd, Hot Springs, AR 71901. 


CAREER: freelance illustrator 


ILLUSTRATOR: D.W. Collins, Stories of Tei Ch'i, 
The Green Bow Press, 1970, Bob Teague, Adam in 
Blunderland, Doubleday, 1971, Beth Wilson, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Putnam, 1972, Louise 
Meriwether, The heart man: Dr. Daniel Hale 
Williams, Prentice-Hall, 1972, Dogs of fear: a story 


of Modern africa, Musa Nagenda, Holt, 1972, 
Genevieve Gray, A Kite for Bennie, McGraw-Hill, 1972. B.P. 
Wilson, Muhammad Ali, Putnam, 1974, Nancy Henderson, Walk 
together: five plays on human rights, Messner, 1974, Antonio 
Jimenez-Lani, The treasure of the muleteer, Doubleday, 1974, 
Adelaide Holl, The Poky Little Puppy Follows His Nose Home, 


SIDELIGHTS: *‘For more than twenty years, while my four!975. 
children were young, I put aside my writing aspirations to 
devote my time and interests to being wife, mother, hostess, 
community, civic, and church participant. In 1962, upon return 
from the last stint abroad, Belgium, I started new phases of 
life: first, editor, then writer; it took me about three years to 
get started, short articles, longer articles, stories, then the first 
book. I’m on my way, a little late but alive. My keen interest 
in antiquities led to theoffer of my present job, a job that found 
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Ali and Frazier went round after round, 

punching each other with left and right 

jabs. Their faces became marked 

and swollen. In the fiftenneth round, 

Frazier knocked Ali down and 

became the Heavyweight King. 

Ali put up a good long fight 

after being out of the ring for more than 

three years. But he did not win. People asked, 

"How could the greatest boxer be defeated?" 

Angelo Dundee, his trainer, said that Ali spent more 

time with his religion now, but he was still the best boxer. Hl (From Muhammad Ali 
by Beth P. Wilson. Illustrated by Floyd Sowell) 
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TALLON, Robert 1940- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born September 21, 1940, in New York, N.Y. 
American artist, author, and illustrator of children’s books. An 
artist whose work has been exhibited in several one-man shows 
in New York City, Tallon also works in the field of commercial 
art, theatre design, and film design. Among the children’s 
books that he has written and illustrated are Fish Story (Holt, 
1977), Little Cloud (Parents Magazine Press, 1979), and Worm 
Story (Holt, 1978). The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
Children’s Book Show, 1971-72, included his book The Think 
in Dolores’ Piano (Bobbs-Merrill, 1970). Tallon has designed 
films for television shows like “‘Sesame Street’’ and the ‘‘Elec- 
tric Company.’’ His wide range of interests has extended even 
to studying voice at the Metropolitan Opera Studios. Home: 
94-25 57th Ave., Elmhurst, Long Island, N.Y. For More In- 
formation See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 9-12, revised, 
Gale, 1974; Authors of Books for Young People, supplement 
to the second‘edition, Scarecrow, 1979. 


TAYLOR, Mark 


BRIEF ENTRY: American author of children’s tales and re- 
viewer of books for young people. Taylor, who received his 
Ph.D. in Education with a specialization in Instructional Tech- 
nology from the University of Michigan, has held positions as 
a librarian, a program planner for children’s radio shows, and 
an instuctor in library science at the University of Southern 
California. In 1971 the Southern California Council on Lit- 
erature for Children and Young People cited his book Bobby 
Shafto's Gone to Sea (Golden Gate, 1970) for its significant 
contribution in the field of illustration, and in 1976 honored 
his ‘‘Henry’’ books for excellence in a series. Among the books 
in that series are Henry Explores the Jungle (Atheneum, 1968), 
Henry, the Castaway (Atheneum, 1973), and Henry Explores 
the Mountains (Atheneum, 1974). Taylor's book reviews have 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times. For More Information See: 
Authors of Books for Young People, supplement to the second 
edition, Scarecrow, 1979. 


TAYLOR, Sydney (Brenner) 1904(?)-1978 


PERSONAL: Born about 1904 in New York, N.Y.; died Feb- 
ruary 12, 1978; daughter of Cecil (Marowitz) Brenner; married 
Ralph Taylor (president, Caswell-Massey Co.), July 11, 1925; 
children: Joanne (Mrs. Stephen Marshall). Education: Studied 
dramatics, New York University; attended Martha Graham Dance 
Studio, 1930-35. Religion: Jewish. Home: 250 West 24th St., 
New York, N.Y. 1001]. 


CAREER: Worked as an actress with the Lenox Hill Players, 
a semi-professional theatre group, 1925-29; dancer with Martha 
Graham Dance Co., 1930-35; counsellor, Cejwin Camps, be- 
ginning 1942. Wrote, directed, and choreographed own plays. 
Member: Authors League. Awards, honors: Follett Award, 
1951, Jewish Book Council Award, 1952, both for All-of-a- 
Kind Family; Junior Book Award Certificate from Boys’ Clubs 
of America, 1962, for Mr. Barney's Beard. An annual Sydney 
Taylor Body-of-Work Award was established by the Associ- 
ation of Jewish Libraries in 1979 for ‘outstanding contribution 
to the field of Jewish literature for children.’’ Taylor was its 
first recipient, posthumously. 


WRITINGS—Juvenile fiction: All-of-a-Kind Family, Follett, 
1951; (contributor) The Holiday Story Book, Crowell, 1953; 


SYDNEY TAYLOR 


More All-of-a-Kind Family, Follett, 1954; All-of-a-Kind Fam- 
ily Uptown, Follett, 1957; Mr. Barney's Beard, Follett, 1961; 
Now That You Are Eight, Association Press, 1963; The Dog 
Who Came to Dinner, Follett, 1966; A Papa Like Everyone 
Else, Follett, 1968; All-of-a-Kind Family Downtown, Follett, 
1972; Ella of All-of-a-Kind Family, Elsevier-Dutton, 1978; 
Danny Loves a Holiday, Elsevier-Dutton, 1980. Contributed 
short stories to publications for young people. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘My daughter Jo is an only child. When she 
was a little girl she would say: ‘Mother, I hate going to bed. 
It’s so lonesome. Won't you stay awhile?’ 


“I would look around the big room with its solitary bed, and 
my mind would go back to my own childhood. Once again I 
would be living in the flat of New York's lower East Side 
where five little girls shared one bedroom—and never minded 
bedtime. Snuggled in our beds we would talk and giggle and 
plan tomorrow’s fun and mischief. ’ 


**Remembering my own childhood, I would sit down beside 
Jo’s bed and try to make up for the lack of a big family by 
telling her about my own. Jo loved to hear the stories about 
how Papa and Mama worked and how the five children helped. 
She was delighted with the tales of our good times together; 
she was sad over our childish sorrows and tears; she was fas- 
cinated by the beauty and significance of the religious festivals 
which we celebrated. But most of all she envied the closeness 
of five sisters—close in age and understanding—a unity which 
has held strongly through the years. 


“Our family was but a drop in the stream of bustling excitement 
and riotous color of the East Side of my memory. Immigrants 
from many lands poured into its narrow streets, bringing with 
them their firm beliefs in their destiny, their love of family, 
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Ruthie sat stiffly while the scissors clipped away. = (From Ella of All-of-a-Kind Family by 
Sydney Taylor. Illustrated by Gail Owens.) 


Taylor 


their great respect for learning, and, most of all, their hope for 
a better future in America. Here, after the turn of the century, 
they found freedom—a glorious, expanding freedom—which 
burst forth in contagious joyousness and pride. This upsurge 
of spirit was everywhere—in the sights, the sounds, the smells 
of the East Side. It bound one closely to one’s neighbor, so 
that there was a vital sense of communal unity. One knew 
instinctively that nothing could defeat these people—neither 
poverty, nor the long, tedious hours of hard labor, nor the 
wretchedness of their tenement-house homes.’” 


“The East Side was in many ways an extension of the ghettos 
in middle Europe. Most families lived in small, crowded cold- 
water flats in five-story tenements. We were luckier. Though 
there was still no heat nor hot water, our four rooms were in 
what was called a private house—a two-story building. We 
could even boast of a bathhouse all to ourselves instead of just 
a communal toilet on a floor, though it still was outside in the 
hall. In winter time it was so cold that mama had to bathe us 
in her kitchen washtubs. 


“There was poverty, sickness, and unsanitary conditions, with 
the breadwinners working ten, twelve, and fourteen hours a 
day for meager wages. But over and above all, was the intox- 
icating joy in the freedom long denied the immigrants in their 
‘old countries.’ The realization of unlimited opportunity, if not 
for themselves but at least for their children, released a dynamic 
force and energy so long dormant in these newcomers. After 
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all, here in this new land schools were free and libraries open 
to all. With their great respect for learning, these Jewish im- 
migrants regarded teachers and librarians almost reverently. 
And all of these feelings were imparted to the children. 


“*We were six children in our family at that time—five girls 
and one boy, with me the middle sister. Mama and Papa worked 
hard, and their day began early. So did ours. Household chores 
and even short practice periods on the piano before going to 
school were the order of the day for us. 


“*But there was much fun, too. Of course there were no radios, 
no televisions, and movies, then in their infancy, cost a nickel 
for two people. Even so small a sum was not easy to come 
by. Toys, too, were a luxury, so our supply was limited. Thus 
our whole world of the imagination lay inside the covers of 
books or in our own heads. We created our own fun and games. 


“All the ancient Jewish festivals were celebrated in traditional 
fashion, filling us children with wonder and awe on the solemn 
occasions and with boundless joy on the happy ones. Families 
and friends were close-knit. Lives were intertwined with those 
of our neighbors. Everyone was ready to help in times of 
trouble.”’ [Lee Bennett Hopkins, More Books By More People, 
Citation, 1974.') 


“As a link between the alien past and my daughter's genera- 
tion, how could I bring to life the lights and shadows of such 


Ella led an orchestra composed of Charlotte with a frying pan and spatula; Henny with a big 
spoon and a soup pot; Gertie with two lids for cymbals; and Sarah with a washboard bass viol. « 
(From All-of-Kind- Family by Sydney Taylor. Illustrated by Helen John.) 
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“How! Miss Sturm,” he said with a fierce scow!. Putting a hand to his mouth, he let out an 
Indian war cry. ““Whoo—whoo—whoo—whoo—!” «(From Danny Loves a Holiday by Sydney 


Taylor. Illustrated by Gail Owens.) 


a background? I took her down to the old neighborhoods where 
Papa, Mama, and the five little girls had lived. But the past 
was dead there; it lived only in me. 


“I decided to write it all down for Jo. Perhaps in this way I 
could recreate for both of us some feeling of that other life. 
So All-of-a-Kind Family came into being. I felt a deep satis- 
faction in having written it because Jo loved it. Finally the 
manuscript went into a big box in which, over the years, I have 
stored dance and drama notes, and copies of plays I have 
written. There it lay. 


‘‘But my husband was not satisfied to let the story lie in that 
box. [One] summer, when I was away at the children’s camp 
where I [was] counsellor, he heard about the Charles W. Follett 
Award. Resurrecting my manuscript from the box, he sent it 
off to the publishers—just in time to get under the August Ist 
deadline. 


“No one was more surprised than I when I received a letter 
from Mrs. Meeks, the Children’s Book Editor of Wilcox & 
Follett, telling me she wanted to publish All-of-a-Kind Family. 
I didn’t know what she was talking about. I told my husband 


and the whole story came out. Then Mr. Follett telephoned me 
to say that All-of-a-Kind Family had won the Follett Award. 
After walking on air awhile, I realized that I didn’t know what 
I had won! Nor did my husband! Of course I got in touch with 
my new editor right away and found out.”* 


Taylor's writing habits were erratic and inspiration for her work 
was usually spontaneous. “‘I don’t have a steady working time. 
I start writing when the mood seizes me. Once launched, how- 
ever, I work continuously until it’s finished. Sometimes the 
ideas come through the air like acrobats—with the greatest of 
ease—but sometimes I just have to scrounge. I rarely try out 
my ideas on children since I feel they are impressed too much 
by one’s manner or presentation.*”' 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Dance, working with 
children, and travel. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Lee Bennett Hopkins, More 
Books By More People, Citation, 1974. 


Thum 


THUM, Marcella 


PERSONAL: Born in St. Louis, Mo.; daughter of Frank and 
Louis (Holle) Thum. Education: Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., B.A., 1948; University of California, Berkeley, 
MLL.S., 1954; Webster College, M.A., 1978. Politics: Dem- 
ocrat. Religion: Protestant. Home: 6507 Gramond Dr., Affton, 
Mo. 63123. Agent: Lurton Blassingame, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Office: Library, Airlift Operations 
School, Scott AFB, Ill. 62225. 


CAREER: Advertising copywriter in St. Louis, Mo., 1948-49; 
U.S. Army, Public Information Office, civilian writer on Oki- 
nawa, 1949-50, with historical division in Heidelberg and 
Karlsruhe, Germany, 1951-53; U.S. Air Force, civilian li- 
brarian in Korea, at Scott Air Force Base, Ill., and at Schofield 
Barracks and Hickam Air Force Base, Hawaii, 1954-60; Affton 
Senior High School, Affton, Mo., school librarian, 1962-67; 
Meramec Community College, Kirkwood, Mo., reference li- 
brarian, 1968-79; Airlift Operations School, Scott AFB, Ill., 
librarian, 1979—. Member: American Library Association, St. 
Louis Writer’s Guild (president, 1967). Awards, honors: Dodd, 
Mead Librarian and Teacher Prize Competition Award for Mys- 
tery at Crane's Landing, 1964; Mystery Writers of America 
Edgar Award, 1964, for Mystery at Crane's Landing. 


WRITINGS: Mystery at Crane's Landing, Dodd, 1964, Trea- 
sure of Crazy Quilt Farm, Watts, 1965; Anne of the Sandwich 
Islands, Dodd, 1967; Librarian with Wings, Dodd, 1967; Se- 
cret of the Sunken Treasure, Dodd, 1969; (with sister, Gladys 
Thum) The Persuaders: Propaganda in War and Peace, Ath- 
eneum, 1972; Fernwood, Doubleday, 1973; Exploring Black 
America: A History and Guide, Atheneum, 1975; Abbey Court, 
Doubleday, 1976; Exploring Literary America: A History and 
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Travel Guide, Atheneum, 1979; The White Rose, Fawcett, 
1980; (with G. Thum) Exploring Military America: A History 
and Travel Guide, Atheneum, 1982; Blazing Star, Fawcett, 
1982. Contributor to Young Miss and other magazines for girls. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A historical novel. 


SIDELIGHTS: ‘‘Most of my ideas for my books derive from 
places I have visited or my interest in historical research, My 
visits to Hawaii gave me the background for Anne of the Sand- 
wich Islands; my librarian job in Korea gave me information 
for Librarian with Wings; my trip to the Bahamas was the 
setting for Secret of the Sunken Treasure and several delightful 
trips to Ireland gave me Abbey Court. Being a Civil War buff 
sparked my interest in writing Mystery at Crane's Landing and 
The White Rose, the latter book bringing out the fascinating 
espionage activities in which both men and women were en- 
gaged in that war. Research into the little-known Mexican 
War—the Vietnam War of its time—gave me the idea for my 
latest historical romance, Blazing Star. 


‘*My non-fiction books, of course, depend heavily on historical 
research. The Persuaders: Propaganda in War and Peace was 
the result of a happy collaboration with my sister, Gladys, who 
had worked in the field of propaganda for the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The book not only explains the uses and abuses and 
history of propaganda, in terms a layman can understand, but 
is heavily illustrated with propagandic devices. 


“My three other non-fiction books, Exploring Black America, 
Exploring Literary America and Exploring Military America 
are a combination history and travel guide to black, literary 
and military sites in America. All of the non-fiction books took 
one to two years to write, including travel to a great many of 
the sites. 


DIDNT BUY HIM 


THE PRESIDENCY 


In the Kennedy-Nixon presidential race of 1960, Democratic Kennedy's wealth was used against 
him. Republican Lincoln was associated with Republican Nixon. = (From The Persuaders: 
Propaganda in War and Peace by Gladys and Marcella Thum. Photograph courtesy of Fair 


Campaign Practices Committee.) 
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TREVOR, Elleston 1920- 
(Mansell Black, Trevor Burgess, Roger 
Fitzalan, Adam Hall, Simon Rattray, 
Warwick Scott, Caesar Smith) 


PERSONAL: Born February 17, 1920, in England; married 
Jonquil Burgess (an ex-WAAF, now a full-time graduate stu- 
dent), 1947; children: Peregrine Scott (son). Education: At- 
tended Yardley Court Preparatory School, 1928-32, Sevenoaks 
Public School, 1932-38. Home: Fountain Hills, Arizona. 


CAREER: Apprentice racing-driver for two years prior to World 
War II. Full-time writer, 1946—. Military service: Royal Air 
Force. Awards, honors: Mystery Writers of America, Edgar 
Award for The Quiller Memorandum, 1966, French Grand Prix 
de Littérature Policiére. 


WRITINGS—Youth books: Badger's Beech, Falcon, 1948, 
reissued, Aurora Publications, 1978; Wizard of the Wood, Fal- 
con, 1948, reissued, Sherbourne, 1978; Deep Wood, Long- 
mans, Green, 1948; Heather Hill, Longmans, Green, 1949; 
Badger’s Moon, Falcon, 1949; Ant’s Castle, Falcon, 1949; 
Mole’s Castle, Falcon, 1951; Sweethallow Valley, Falcon, 1951, 
reissued, Sherbourne, 1978; Challenge of the Firebrand, Jen- 
kins, 1951; Secret Arena, Jenkins, 1951; Badger’s Wood, Hei- 
nemann, 1958, Criterion, 1959. Also author of stage plays, 
short stories, and screenplays. For a complete bibliographical 
listing see Contemporary Authors, Volumes 5-8 revised. 


MARCELLA THUM 


“Fiction writing, though, is my first love, in which one can 
combine research and weave suspenseful plots with beautiful 
heroines and dashing heroes. Although my full-time occupation 
of librarian has been very helpful to me in my writing—every 
writer should know how to use a library for research and to 
keep current on what is being published—my goal is to some- 
day spend all my time writing!"’ 


TITLER, Dale Milton 1926- 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born August 25, 1926, in Altoona, Pa. A 
former civilian instructor for the U.S. Air Force, Titler has 
had a life-long interest in aeronautics that is reflected in both 
his career and his writings. From 1951 to 1960, he instructed 
pilot trainees, and since 1978 has been KTTC center historian 
at Keesler Air Force Base in Biloxi, Mississippi. Also an au- 
thor, Titler has written several books for young people, in- 
cluding Wings of Adventure (Dodd, 1972), Unnatural Re- 
sources: True Stories of American Treasure (Prentice-Hall, 
1973), and Haunted Treasures (Prentice-Hall, 1976). Titler’s 
books for adults include Billy Bowleg’s Owne Chart (privately 
printed, 1956) and The Day the Red Baron Died (Walker & 
Co., 1970). Office address: P.O. Box 7361, Mississippi City 
Station, Gulfport, Miss. 39501. For More Information See: 
Christian Science Monitor, February 10, 1972; Kirkus Re- 
views, August 15, 1973, September 15, 1976; Authors of Books 
for Young People, 2nd edition supplement, Scarecrow, 1979; 
Contemporary Authors, Volumes 81-84, Gale, 1979. ELLESTON TREVOR 


Trevor 
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(From the movie “The Flight of the Phoenix,” starring James Stewart. Copyright © 1966 by 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp.) 


SIDELIGHTS: **Reason for writing: complete inability to do 
anything else. 


“There are two questions, often put to me, that have the same 
answer. ‘Why do you write?’ and ‘What gave you the idea for 
this novel?’ Answer: ‘I don’t know.’ 


“It is said that we read to escape. Some authors write to escape. 
(So this could be the answer to that first question: why do I 
write?) But to escape just what? Not life—it’s too darned in- 
teresting! To escape some imprisoning memory of infancy, 
maybe, such as we all have deep in the subconscious. Then 
why not take others along with me... .”’ 


Trevor has lived in Spain and France, but now lives in the 
United States. An Elleston and Jonquil Trevor Collection was 
set up at Boston University in 1965, but material written since 
1980 is now housed at Arizona State University. Several of 
his adult books were adapted into motion pictures, including 
Flight of the Phoenix and The Quiller Memorandum, which 
were produced by 20th Century-Fox and released in 1966. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Chess, traveling, de- 
signing model airplanes, and astronomy, which ‘‘helps him to 
keep a sense of perspective.”’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book magazine, Jan- 
uary-December, 1947; Contemporary Authors, Volumes 5-8 
revised, Gale, 1969. 


TUNIS, Edwin (Burdett) 1897-1973 


PERSONAL: Born December 8, 1897, in Cold Spring Harbor, 
N.Y.; died August 7, 1973, in Baltimore, Md.; son of Oliver 
Lyman (an engineer) and Julia B. (Jackson) Tunis; married 
Elizabeth Hutton (a painter), September 29, 1927. Education: 
Attended Maryland Institute of Art and Design. Home: R.F.D. 
1, Cockeysville, Md. Agent: Curtis Brown Ltd., 60 East 56th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10022. 


CAREER: Sometime furniture designer who also worked at 
advertising illustration and layout; free-lance illustrator and 
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Tunis 


writer, beginning 1921. Military service: Army Air Service, 
World War I; became second lieutenant. Member: P.E.N., 
Authors Guild, Maryland Historical Society. Awards, honors: 
Boys’ Club of America Junior Book Award, 1955, for Wheels; 
Thomas A. Edison Foundation Award, 1957, for Colonial Liv- 
ing; first runner-up for Newbery Medal, 1962, for Frontier 
Living; Colonial Craftsmen was a Herald-Tribune honor book 
and English Speaking Union ‘‘Ambassador Book”’ in 1965; 
Shaw's Fortune: The Picture Story of a Colonial Plantation 
was on the New York Times list of the ten best illustrated books 
for 1966; The Young United States, 1773 to 1830 was nomi- 
nated for the National Book Award, 1969; Chipmunks on the 
Doorstep was on the New York Times list of thirty-nine best 
children’s books, 1971, and was the recipient of the Sequoyah 
Children’s Book Award, 1973; The Tavern at the Ferry was 
on the New York Times list of outstanding books, 1973. 


WRITINGS—AI self-illustrated; all published by World, ex- 
cept as noted: Oars, Sails, and Steam, 1952, reissued, Crowell, 
1977; Weapons, Crowell, 1977; Colonial Living, 1957, reis- 
sued, Crowell, 1976; Indians, 1959, revised edition, Crowell, 
1979; Frontier Living, 1961, reissued, Crowell, 1976; Colonial 
Craftsmen, 1965, reissued, Crowell, 1976; Shaw's Fortune: 
The Picture Story of a Colonial Plantation, 1966, reissued, 
Crowell, 1976; The Young United States, 1783 to 1830, 1969, 
reissued, Crowell, 1976; Chipmunks on the Doorstep (ALA 
Notable Book), Crowell, 1971; The Tavern at the Ferry (Junior 
Literary Guild selection), Crowell, 1973. Contributor to Chil- 
dren’s Encyclopedia, American Educator Encyclopedia, and 
Encyclopedia Americana. 


Illustrator: Frederick Philip Steiff, Eat, Drink and Be Merry 
in Maryland, Putnam, 1932; Booth Tarkington, Seventeen, 
Harper, 1932. 


SIDELIGHTS: December 8, 1897. Born in Cold Spring Harbor, 
New York, Tunis’s childhood was spent in a number of dif- 


There is one cardinal rule in enticing a chip: move as 
little as possible and make all necessary motions slow 
and deliberate. = (From Chipmunks on the Doorstep 
by Edwin Tunis. Illustrated by the author.) 


EDWIN TUNIS 


ferent towns because his father's job as an electrical engineer 
necessitated travel. After attending high school in Baltimore, 
he enrolled at Maryland Institute of Art and Design until the 
outbreak of World War I. 


After the war, Tunis spent twenty years concentrating on com- 
mercial art as well as illustration which tended toward historical 
subjects. 


1952. Commission to paint a mural led to his first book. 


“‘Researching old ships for a mural, it beame evident that no 
one book covered the whole development of ships in a simple 
way and I determined to do such a book. An outline, a dummy, 
and one finished illustration were presented to the World Pub- 
lishing Co., and they contracted the book. This was Oars, 
Sails, and Steam. It sold well enough to suggest continuing. 


“Mr. William Targ, then with World and [later] editor-in-chief 
for Putnam’s, suggested Weapons. When it also did well, writ- 
ing-illustrating became full-time. 


“There seems to be much interest in the ‘how’ of research. 
When i; approaches a new subject, with a nearly blank 
mind, he needs first to get some background from which to 
work; a general picture that will help him to know where to 
start. For this, go to the top expert in the field and ask him 
for a list of books. Informed scholars are invariably helpful to 
anyone who shows real interest. 


“‘Once you have your list, examine every book on it and read 
most of them. Buy the best ones—you’ll need them. Even 
those that don’t apply precisely to the problem at hand may 
widen your horizon enough to keep you from writing something 
absurd. Museums are as invaluable as libraries (especially to 


Tunis 
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Darkness came on and the air became colder. Sleet had started freezing on tree branches and a 
keen easterly wind drove the stuff into the faces of the men.... (From The Tavern at the Ferry 


by Edwin Tunis. Illustrated by the author.) 


an illustrator), but not until you have read enough to under- 
stand, or for that matter to recognize, what you are looking 
at. There again, you will find that directors and curators are 
delighted to help anyone with an interest beyond causal curi- 
osity. All of these people see a need for acquainting the general 
public with their speciality."’ 


1957. Received the Thomas A. Edison Foundation Award for 
Colonial Living. ‘‘This is an attempt to describe, in one vol- 
ume, the ways of pioneer life in North America during the 
years that can truthfully be called Colonial: 1564 to, say, 1770. 
It is necessarily a simplified account. Its phases have been 
minutely examined in scholarly books that too often are left 
standing on library shelves. Here are the small, common things 
of Colonial existence. This isn’t history; it is rather a descrip- 
tion of the stage set for history, and of the costumes and prop- 
erties of the actors, spear carriers as well as the leads. 


‘‘In showing things in use, as they were made to be used, and 
against their proper background, it has seemed justifiable to 
take some liberties, even at the risk of minor inaccuracies. A 
few of the illustrations show buildings of which no actual 
picture exists; however, they have been drawn with due respect 
to what is known about them, bolstered by reasonable prob- 
abililty, as suggested by European structures and practices of 
the time. 


“This principal goal has been to get Colonial life into per- 
spective by a general survey; a secondary object: to restore the 
seventeenth century to that perspective. For too many of us, 
American life jumps at one leap from Plymouth to Williams- 
burg. 


“It’s hoped that some picture of our forebears themselves emerges 
from their ways of life. They weren’t always admirable—nei- 
ther, one fears, are their descendants—but they had qualitites 
of fortitude and of ‘rugged individualism’ that are worth re- 
membering.’’ [Taken from the preface of Colonial Living by 
Edwin Tunis, Crowell, 1957.'] 


1959. Wrote and illustrated Indians, which required extensive 
research. ‘‘The subject of the American Indian is endlessly 
fascinating, and a vast number of books have been written 
about it. Some of them are minute accounts of minor tribes, 
and others are frustratingly vague because they can’t help being 
so. The most vague accounts are those about the eastern In- 
dians, long since uprooted by the European invasion. The new 
Americans didn’t begin to study the old ones much before 1880, 
and by then a lot had been lost forever. 


“The Indians themselves have forgotten most of their past. 
None of them now chip flint arrowheads, and few of them 
have any idea that their forefathers did so. Some old ways do 
survive, but it seemed best to write this account in the past 
tense to avoid having to note exceptions continually. 


“Indian tribes were numbered by hundreds; so we shall con- 
sider kinds of Indians rather than tribes. It has usually hap- 
pened, however, that the text for any particular culture is based 
on one or two tribes that best represent their area or about 
whom information is available. Unquestionably errors of detail 
occur, as they seem to do even in some scholarly works on 
the subject. The author regrets such errors, especially those 
that may result from his ignorance. 


“The illustrations try to re-create bits of daily life, unroman- 
ticized, and as few liberties as possible have been taken with 
known facts. Sometimes it has been necessary to resort to 
reasonable probability, however, and these instances are noted 
in the captions whenever this has been done to any major extent. 
Some examples of Indian art appear incidentally in the illus- 
trations, but there is no attempt to render it in detail for the 
reason that, copied by another hand, it is no longer Indian art. 


“‘Tt seems that we should not look upon the Indians as savages 
but as fellow men, a little, but only a little, slower in developing 
than we. After all, they were living in ways not too different 
from . . . some of our ancestors, robed in skins and with their 
bodies painted a tasteful blue, were appeasing the gods with 
bloody sacrifices of fellow clansmen at Stonehenge. We have 
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had the better opportunities since then; but we are not neces- 
sarily very different people. 


“The Indians lived over almost all of this continent. Many 
museums have fine collections of their crafts. . . . [Taken from 
the preface of Indians by Edwin Tunis, World, 1959.7] 


1962. First runner-up for the Newbery Medal for Frontier Liv- 
ing. “'. . . In a sense there were two frontiers: the harsh edge 
that moved ahead of law, and the still primitive consolidation 
behind that edge, where men set about apportioning land and 
forcing it to yield. 


“Circumstance is an integral part of this account. The other 
two factors, time and section, also get into the text, but there 
is an effort to keep them sorted by inserting maps, along with 
scraps of history, between some of the chapters and even within 
some of them. 


‘*We all know that the hardy cowhand, presented in colors that 
would have astonished him, that have in fact colored his mod- 
em successor, is the world-wide symbol of the American fron- 
tier. Accepting his pre-eminence, many of us tacitly assume 
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that that frontier began at Dodge City, Kansas. It actually 
started quite a long way east of the cow country, and there 
was a lot more to frontier living than running gun fights ending 
in necktie parties. This book tries to restore proportions, but 
the author confesses to presenting conditions east of the Mis- 
sissippi River in rather more detail than those west of it. This 
may be excused, he hopes, by the fact that nearly every phase 
of the far West has been dealt with in popular literature, some- 
times with honesty and accuracy, while the forest frontier, with 
a very few notable exceptions, has been bypassed since James 
Fenimore Cooper stopped romancing about it." [Taken from 
the preface of Frontier Living by Edwin Tunis, Crowell, 1961.°] 


1969. Book, The Young United States, 1783 to 1830, was 
nominated for the National Book Award. Tunis was a metic- 
ulous researcher. ‘‘The number of writers who also draw, or 
of illustrators who also write, has increased lately. Probably 
the second combination, which applies here, is the more fre- 
quent. Illustrators have always cast covetous eyes at those 
royalties. 


“‘When illustrations are to be more than allusive, when they 
are integral with the text and serve to clarify description, the 
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The oranooke’s plantation 


(From Shaw's Fortune: The Picture Story of a Colonial Plantation by Edwin Tunis. Illustrated 


by the author.) 


Tunis 
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Minor transgressors were locked in the stocks, or the pillory, with some sign of their fault hung 
upon them where all could see it: a large “D” for the drunkard, a “B” for the blasphemer.... « 
(From Colonial Living by Edwin Tunis, Illustrated by the author.) 


marshaling of words and drawings must in some measure pro- 
ceed together. This creates special problems, which each per- 
son solves according to his lights and limitations. the 
ideal writer-illustrator for my books would be a thoroughly 
grounded scholar who can draw. This is not impossible, but 
there is a catch in it. The scholar often becomes so scholarly, 
and so chary of other scholars’ criticism, that he can no longer 
write the plain words that most of us like to read. 


“Since my problems begin with research, it is best to start 
there. The first question usually asked is, ‘Do you, or does 
your publisher, select your subjects?’ (Perhaps ‘suggest’ is a 
better word.) The answer is, nearly fifty-fifty, with a slight 
edge to the author. ‘How do you do your research?’ Ha! You 
find out from any possible source all you can about the subjects. 
If there is a generalized book about it, you are way ahead. 
Such a book will provide a panorama, even if it turns out to 
be not quite accurate. Then, if one does not know enough, he 
must learn enough to understand what the real students have 
said about the matter. Libraries and librarians are involved, of 
course. It would be hard to overpraise either. 


“This small book factory is happily located near three great 
libraries and several excellent specialized ones, as well as five 


fine museums. When the quest leads farther, it has to be fol- 
lowed. Sometimes, as when I was studying the working meth- 
ods of early American craftsmen, information must be dug out 
in bits and pieces. In that particular case it was checked as 
carefully as possible against foreign sources and by discussion 
with practising craftsmen. One can be flooded with informa- 
tion, too. It took help from the Smithsonian and some months 
of study merely to learn how to classify the mass of material 
that exists about American Indians. 


“*A collection of file cards, sketches (made in museums or 
from book illustrations), and ‘scrap’ is built up. As soon as an 
outline is possible, its headings serve as indicants for filing the 
lot into three files with identical indexes. Then comes the tough 
business of writing. In short spurts it goes well, but more often 
expanded outlines of each heading are needed. Then sudden 
holes appear which have to be filled. How was a sergeant’s 
rank indicated in the Continental Army? A two-hour visit to 
the library reveals that he wore, on his right shoulder, one red 
epaulet, usually a strip of cloth, frayed at one end. 


“With a draft of the text completed, the what and how of the 
illustrations must be settled. A rough dummy of the whole 
book is needed. Illustrations must be numbered in order. The 
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type space in the dummy is allotted by dead reckoning, and 
illustrations are indicated with crude sketches. By the time the 
last sketch is finished, the poor dummy is a wreck. It has 
erasures on every page; failures are covered with pasted paper; 
completely spoiled sheets are replaced and savable sketches 
from the removed sheets are pasted on the replacements. Nor- 
mally such a dummy would be made up with galley proof, but 
that would be too costly here. Most of the galley would have 
to be reset. As each illustration is finished (perhaps in quite a 
different form than was indicated in the sketch) the description 
that it clarifies may have to be rewritten. The text may say too 
little, but it usually says too much. The weak spot in this system 
is the burden it places on the typographic designer. He must 
try to carry out the intent of the dummy, but he is hampered 
by the fact that the type space, even if it was nearly right in 
the first place, has now been made all wrong by the change 
in text. I have reason to be grateful to several patient designers 
who have managed to keep words and illustrations within sight 
of one another without messing up pages. 


“‘IIlustrations should be as pleasing as the illustrator’s abilities 
permit, but their prime purpose in my books is clear expla- 
nation. They must try (they are never entirely successful) to 
put the object itself on the page. Drawings seem to come nearer 
to this than photographs usually can. Photographs have to be 
made with light, and light casts shadows, and shadows, though 
they make objects ‘stand out,’ also hide details. A drawing 
can force things a little and overcome the shadows. 


“| made pen drawings for the rather profuse illustrations of 
six books. Then, just as the quality of the work began to show 
signs of improvement, the ‘tight’ drawing damaged a shoulder. 
As a result, Colonial Craftsmen has crayon drawings, and the 
large ones for Shaw's Fortune are made with carbon pencils 
over light gray washes to ‘hold them together.’ 


‘‘Erasures disturb the surface of paper; a pen line drawn over 
an erasure sprouts feathers on both sides. The rather laborious 
system evolved to cope with this (which I still use) may have 
some interest. The drawing is roughed out with a soft pencil 
on tracing paper, and the struggle for composition, proportion, 
and action is fought out there. The paper is then turned over, 
and a cleaned-up outline is drawn on its back with a harder 
pencil. This is a mirror image of course, but it comes right 
when it is placed face down on the drawing paper and is trans- 
ferred by rubbing the soft-pencil side with a steel burnisher. 
The result is a light outline on a pristine surface.’’ (Edwin 
Tunis, ‘‘Some Problems of a Writer-IIlustrator,’’ Horn Book, 
December, 1966.‘] 


For many years Tunis and his wife, painter Elizabeth Hutton, 
lived in rural Maryland. ‘‘We have lived on a six-acre patch 
of Baltimore County, Maryland since 1938. For many years I 
was a hard-working dirt gardener. Now I’m content to feed 
chipmunks and offer a few tentative suggestions to a couple 
of strong young men. My travels have been largely in pursuit 
of grist for the books; museums along the East Coast have been 
used from Virginia to Maine. If anyone would like a guide 
book . . . 1am a member of the local community association, 
in fact a founder thereof.”” 


August 7, 1973. Died in Baltimore, Maryland. 


The original illustrations and manuscripts for Tunis” last book, 
The Tavern at the Ferry, were bequeathed to the University 
of Oregon Library. The library's Tunis collection includes over 
2,085 original drawings and working materials for each book. 


Tunis was appointed official artist for Maryland's Tercenten- 
ary. His word-engraving of the arrival on the Maryland shores 
of the Ark and the Dove was used as a commemorative stamp 
by the U.S. post office for the Maryland Tercentenary. He also 
designed the bookplate for the library of the Executive Mansion 
in Annapolis, Maryland. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, December, 
1966. Obituaries: Publishers Weekly, August 27, 1973. 


Van ZWIENIN, Ilse Charlotte Koehn 1929- 
(Ilse Koehn) 


BRIEF ENTRY: Born August 6, 1929, in Berlin, Germany; 
came to the United States, 1956; naturalized U.S. citizen, 1976. 
A free-lance illustrator and author, Koehn has achieved wide 
recognition as the author of Mischling, Second Degree: My 
Childhood in Nazi Germany (Greenwillow, 1977). The book 
has earned numerous children’s book awards, including the 
Boston Globe-Horn Book Award, the National Book Award, 
and the Lewis Carroll Shelf Award in 1978. Mischling (the 
term refers to someone of half-Jewish and half-German par- 
entage) follows young Ilse through a tumultuous childhood as 
she is, at first, protected by her grandparents from the knowl- 
edge of Nazi persecution, later confused when her parents are 
forced into divorce, and finally caught in a desperate struggle 
to stay alive. After coming to the United States, Koehn worked 
as an art director for advertising agencies before turning to 
free-lance book design and illustration. Now a Connecticut 
resident, she is married to art director John H. Van Zwienin. 
Address: 50 Sound Beach Ave. ,.Old Greenwich, Conn. 06870. 
For More Information See: Contemporary Authors, Volumes 
85-88, Gale, 1980. 


WASHINGTON, Booker T(aliaferro) 
1858(?)-1915 


PERSONAL: Original name, Booker Taliaferro; later adopted 
surname Washington; born April 5, 1858 (some sources cite 
1859), in Hale’s Ford, Franklin County, Va; died November 
14, 1915, in Tuskegee, Ala., son of Jane Ferguson (a slave); 

by stepfather, Washington Ferguson; married Fannie 
Smith, 1882 (died, 1884); married Olivia A. Davidson (an 
assistant principal), 1885 (died, 1889); married Maggie J. Mur- 
ray (an assistant principal and president of National Association 
of Colored Women), October 12, 1893; children: Portia, E. 
Davidson, Baker Taliaferro. Education: Institute, B.A. 
(with honors), 1875; Wayland Seminary, M.A., 1879. Home: 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


CAREER: Worked in the salt furnaces and coal mines of West 
Virginia as a child, and as a houseboy for General Lewis 
Ruffner, 1870-72; teacher at a rural school for blacks, Malden, 
W.Va., 1875-78; Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., teacher 
and director of experimental educational program for’ Indians, 
1879-81; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala., co-founder, principal, and professor of mental and moral 
sciences, 1881-1915. Founder, National Negro Business League, 
1900, and National Negro Health Week, 1914; adviser to United 
States presidents, including Theodore Roosevelt and William 
H. Taft, on racial and social matters; lecturer throughout United 
States on racial and educational subjects, including 

at Atlanta Exposition, 1895. Awards, honors: A.M., Harvard 
University, 1897; LL.D., Dartmouth College, 1901; first Black 


Washington 
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to dine at the White House with a president; first Black elected 
to Hall of Fame, New York University, 1945; Booker T. Wash- 
ington Monument created at his birthplace, 1956. 


WRITINGS: Black-Belt Diamonds: Gems from the Speeches, 
Addresses, and Talks to Students of Booker T. Washington, 
compiled by Victoria E. Matthews, Fortune & Scott, 1898, 
reprinted, Negro Universities Press, 1969; The Future of the 
American Negro, Small, Maynard, 1899, reprinted, Negro 
Universities Press, 1969; (with N. B. Wood and Fannie Barrier 
Williams) A New Negro for a New Century, American Pub- 
lishing House, 1900, reprinted, AMS Press, 1973; Sowing and 
Reaping, L. C. Page, 1900, reprinted Books for Libraries, 
1971; The Story of My Life and Work (illustrated by Frank 
Beard), J. L. Nichols, 1900, reprinted, Negro Universities 
Press, 1969, revised edition published as An Autobiography by 
Booker T. Washington: The Story of My Life and Work, J. L. 
Nichols, 1901, another revised edition published as Booker T. 
Washington's Own Story of His Life and Work, supplement by 
Albon L. Holsey, 1915; Up from Slavery (autobiography), A. 
L. Burt, 1901, reprinted with an introduction by Booker T. 
Washington III (illustrated by Denver Gillen), Limited Editions 
Club, 1970 [another edition illustrated by Bart Forbes, Franklin 
Library, 1977], abridged edition, Harrap, 1929; Character 
Building (collection of addresses), Doubleday, Page, 1902, 
reprinted, Haskell House, 1972; (contributor) The Negro Prob- 
lem (series of articles), James Pott, 1903, reprinted, AMS 
Press, 1970; Working with the Hands (sequel to Up from Slav- 
ery; illustrated by Frances B. Johnston), Doubleday, Page, 
1904, reprinted, Arno, 1970. 


(Editor with Emmett J. Scott) Tuskegee and Its People: Their 
Ideals and Achievements, Appleton, 1905, reprinted, Books 
for Libraries, 1971; Putting the Most into Life (collection of 
addresses), Crowell, 1906; Frederick Douglass (biography), 
G. W. Jacobs, 1907, reprinted, edited by Ellis P. Oberholtzer, 
Argosy-Antiquarian, 1969; The Negro in Business, Hertel, Jen- 
kins, 1907, reprinted, AMS Press, 1971; (with W. E. B. Du 
Bois) The Negro in the South: His Economic Progress in Re- 
lation to His Moral and Religious Development (collection of 
addresses), G. W. Jacobs, 1907, reprinted, AMS Press, 1973; 
The Story of the Negro: The Rise of the Race from Slavery, 
two volumes, Doubleday, Page, 1909, reprinted, Negro Uni- 
versities Press, 1969. 


My Larger Education: Being Chapters from My Experience 
(illustrated with photographs), Doubleday, Page, 1911, re- 
printed, Mnemosyne Publishing, 1969; (with Robert E. Park) 
The Man Farthest Down: A Record of Observation and Study 
in Europe, Doubleday, Page, 1912; The Story of Slavery, Hall 
& McCreary, 1913, reprinted, Owen Publishing, 1940. 


Collections: One Hundred Selected Sayings of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, compiled by Julia Skinner, Wilson Printing, 1923; Se- 
lected Speeches of Booker T. Washington, edited by son, E. 
Davidson Washington, Doubleday, Doran, 1932, reprinted, 
Kraus Reprint, 1976; Quotations of Booker T. Washington, 
compiled by E. D. Washington, Tuskegee Institute Press, 1938; 
The Booker T. Washington Papers, University of Illinois Press, 
Volume I: The Autobiographical Writings, 1972, Volume II: 
1860-1889, 1972, Volume III: 1889-1895, 1974, Volume VI: 
1901-1902, 1977, Volume VII: 1903-1904, 1977, all edited 
by Louis R. Harlan, Volume VIII: 1904-1906, 1979, Volume 
IX: 1906-1908, 1980, both edited by Harlan and Raymond W. 
Smock. 


Author of numerous monographs, including Education of the 
Negro, J. B. Lyon, 1900. 


ADAPTATIONS—Recordings: ‘‘Up from Slavery,’’ read by 
Ossie Davis, Caedmon Records, 1976. 


SIDELIGHTS: April 5, 1858 or 1859. Born in Hale’s Ford, 
Franklin County, Virginia. An inventory taken in November, 
1861, on the Burroughs plantation in Virginia, listed one small 
Negro boy, ‘‘Booker,’’ value $400. ‘‘I was born a slave on a 
plantation in Franklin County, Virginia. I am not quite sure of 
the exact place or exact date of my birth, but at any rate I 
suspect I must have been born somewhere and at some time. 
As nearly as I have been able to learn, | was born near a cross- 
roads post-office called Hale's Ford, and the year was 1858 
or 1859. I do not know the month or the day. The earliest 
impressions I can now recall are of the plantation and the slave 
quarters—the latter being the part of the plantation where the 
slaves had their cabins. 


“*My life had its beginning in the midst of the most miserable, 
desolate, and discouraging surroundings. This was so, how- 
ever, not because my owners were especially cruel, for they 
were not, as compared with many others. I was born in a typical 
log cabin, about fourteen by sixteen feet square. In this cabin 
I lived with my mother and a brother and sister till after the 
Civil War, when we were all declared free. 


“Of my ancestry I know almost nothing. In the slave quarters, 
and even later, I heard whispered conversations among the 
coloured people of the tortures which the slaves, including, no 
doubt, my ancestors on my mother’s side, suffered in the mid- 
die passage of the slave ship while being conveyed from Africa 
to America. I have been unsuccessful in securing any infor- 
mation that would throw any accurate light upon the history 
of my family beyond my mother. She, | remember, had a half- 
brother and a half-sister. In the days of slavery not very much 
attention was given to family history and family records—that 
is, black family records. My mother, I suppose, attracted the 
attention of a purchaser who was afterward my owner and hers. 
Her addition to the slave family attracted about as much at- 
tention as the purchase of a new horse or cow. Of my father 
I know even less than of my mother. I do not even know his 
name. I have heard reports to the effect that he was a white 
man who lived on one of the near-by plantations. Whoever he 
was, I never heard of his taking the least interest in me or 
providing in any way for my rearing. But I do not find especial 
fault with him. He was simply another unfortunate victim of 
the institution which the Nation unhappily had engrafted upon 
it at that time. 


“The cabin was not only our living-place, but was also used 
as the kitchen for the plantation. My mother was the plantation 
cook. The cabin was without glass windows; it had only open- 
ings in the side which let in the light, and also the cold, chilly 
air of winter. There was a door to the cabin—that is, something 
that was called a door—but the uncertain hinges by which it 
was hung, and the large cracks in it, to say nothing of the fact 
that it was too small, made the room a very uncomfortable 
one... . 


“The early years of my life, which were spent in the little 
cabin, were not very different from those of thousands of other 
slaves. My mother, of course, had little time in which to give 
attention to the training of her children during the day. She 
snatched a few moments for our care in the early morning 
before her work began, and at night after the day’s work was 
done. One of my earliest recollections is that of my mother 
cooking a chicken late at night, and awakening her children 
for the purpose of feeding them. How or where she got it I do 
not know. I presume, however, it was procured from our own- 
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er’s farm. Some people may call this theft. If such a thing 
were to happen now, I should condemn it as theft myself. But 
taking place at the time it did, and for the reason that it did, 
no one could ever make me believe that my mother was guilty 
of thieving. She was simply a victim of the system of slavery. 
I cannot remember having slept in a bed until after our family 
was declared free by the Emancipation Proclamation. Three 
children—John, my older brother, Amanda, my sister, and 
myself—had a pallet on the dirt floor, or to be more correct, 
we slept in and on a bundle of filthy rags laid upon the dirt 
floor.’’ [Booker T. Washington, Up From Slavery, Doubleday, 
1963.'] 


“I cannot remember a single instance during my childhood or 
early boyhood when our entire family sat down to the table 
together, and God's blessing was asked, and the family ate a 
meal in a civilized manner. On the plantation in Virginia, and 
even later, meals were gotten by the children very much as 
dumb animals get theirs. It was a piece of bread here and a 
scrap of meat there. It was a cup of milk at one time and some 
potatoes at another. Sometimes a portion of our family would 
eat out of the skillet or pot, while some one else would eat 
from a tin plate held on the knees, and often using nothing but 
the hands with which to hold the food. When I had grown to 
sufficient size, I was required to go to the ‘big house’ at meal- 
times to fan the flies from the table by means of a large set of 
paper fans operated by a pulley. Naturally much of the con- 
versation of the white people turned upon the subject of free- 
dom and the war, and I absorbed a good deal of it. I remember 
that at one time I saw two of my young mistresses and some 
lady visitors eating ginger-cakes, in the yard. At that time those 
cakes seemed to me to be absolutely the most tempting and 
desirable things that I had ever seen; and I then and there 
resolved that, if I ever got free, the height of my ambition 
would be reached if I could get to the point where I could 
secure and eat ginger-cakes in the way that I saw those ladies 
doing. 


“The first pair of shoes that I recall wearing were wooden 
ones. They had rough leather on the top, but the bottoms, 
which were about an inch thick, were of wood. When I walked 
they made a fearful noise, and besides this they were very 
inconvenient, since there was no yielding to the natural pressure 
of the foot. In wearing them one presented an exceedingly 
awkward appearance. The most trying ordeal that I was forced 
to endure as a slave boy, however, was the wearing of a flax 
shirt. In the portion of Virginia where I lived it was common 
to use flax as part of the clothing for the slaves. That part of 
the flax from which our clothing was made was largely the 
refuse, which of course was the cheapest and roughest part. I 
can scarcely imagine any torture, except, perhaps, the pulling 
of a tooth, that is equal to that caused by putting on a new 
flax shirt for the first time. It is almost equal to the feeling 
that one would experience if he had a dozen or more chestnut 
burrs, or a hundred small pin-points, in contact with his flesh. 
Even to this day I can recall accurately the tortures that I 
underwent when putting on one of those garments. The fact 
that my flesh was soft and tender added to the pain. But I had 
no choice. I had to wear the flax shirt or none. . . ."’ [Louis 
R. Harlan, editor, The Booker T. Washington Papers, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1972.7] 


“*. . . There was no period of my life that was devoted to play. 
From the time that I can remember anything, almost every day 
of my life has been occupied in some kind of labour; though 
I think I would now be a more useful man if I had had time 
for sports. . . . 


Washington 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


“T had no schooling whatever while I was a slave, though I 
remember on several occasions I went as far as the schoolhouse 
door with one of my young mistresses to carry her books. The 
picture of several dozen boys and girls in a schoolroom engaged 
in study made a deep impression upon me, and I had the feeling 
that to get into a schoolhouse and study in this way would be 
about the same as getting into paradise . . . the greater part of 
the education I secured in my boyhood was gathered through 
the night-school after my day’s work was done. I had difficulty 
often in securing a satisfactory teacher. Sometimes, after I had 
secured some one to teach me at night, I would find, much to 
my disappointment, that the teacher knew but little more than 
I did. Often I would have to walk several miles at night in 
order to recite my night-school lessons. There was never a time 
in my youth, no matter how dark and discouraging the days 
might be, when one resolve did not continually remain with 
me, and that was a determination to secure an education at any 
cost.’"! 


‘*. . . After the reading [of the Emancipation Proclamation] 
we were told that we were all free, and could go when and 
where we pleased. My mother, who was standing by my side, 
leaned over and kissed her children, while tears of joy ran 
down her cheeks. She explained to us what it all meant, that 
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(From Up from Slavery by Booker T. Washington. Illustrated by Denver 


Washington 
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this was the day for which she had been so long praying, but 
fearing that she would never live to see. 


“For some minutes there was great rejoicing, and thanksgiving, 
and wild scenes of ecstasy. But there was no feeling of bit- 
terness. In fact, there was pity among the slaves for our former 
owners. The wild rejoicing on the part of the emancipated 
coloured people lasted but for a brief period, for I noticed that 
by the time they returned to their cabins there was a change 
in their feelings. The great responsibility of being free, of 
having charge of themselves, of having to think and plan for 
themselves and their children, seemed to take possession of 
them. It was very much like suddenly turning a youth of ten 
or twelve years out into the world to provide for himself. In 
a few hours the great questions with which the Anglo-Saxon 
race had been grappling for centuries had been thrown upon 
these people to be solved. These were the questions of a home, 
a living, the rearing of children, education, citizenship, and 
the establishment and support of churches. Was it any wonder 
that within a few hours the wild rejoicing ceased and a feeling 
of deep gloom seemed to pervade the slave quarters? To some 
it seemed that, now that they were in actual possession of it, 
freedom was a more serious thing than they had expected to 
find it. Some of the slaves were seventy or eighty years old; 
their best days were gone. They had no strength with which 
to earn a living in a strange place and among strange people, 
even if they had been sure where to find a new place of abode. 
To this class the problem seemed especially hard. Besides, 
deep down in their hearts there was a strange and peculiar 
attachment to ‘old Marster’ and ‘old Missus,’ and to their 
children, which they found it hard to think of breaking off. 
With these they had spent in some cases nearly a half-century, 
and it was no light thing to think of parting. Gradually, one 
by one, stealthily at first, the older slaves began to wander 
from the slave quarters back to the ‘big house’ to have a whis- 
pered conversation with their former owners as to the future.’"? 


“Soon after I was made free . . . there came the new oppor- 
tunity to attend a public school at my home town in West 
Virginia. When the teacher said that the chief purpose of ed- 
ucation was to enable one to speak and write the English lan- 
guage correctly, the statement found lodgment in my mind and 
stayed there. While at the time I could not put my thoughts 
into words clearly enough to express instinctive disagreement 
with my teacher, this definition did not seem adequate, it grated 
harshly upon my young ears, and I had reasons for feeling that 
education ought to do more for a boy than merely to teach him 
to read and write. While this scheme of education was being 
held up before me, my mother was living in abject poverty, 
lacking the commonest necessaries of life, and working day 
and night to give me a chance to go to school for two or three 
months of the year. And my foremost aim in going to school 
was to learn ways and means by which I might make life more 
endurable, and if possible even attractive, for my mother. 


“*. . . Young as I was, I had come to have the feeling that to 
be a free boy meant, to a considerable extent, freedom from 
work with the hands, and that this new status applied especially 
to the educated boy.’’ [Booker T. Washington, Working with 
the Hands, Doubleday, 1904.*} 


Shortly after their emancipation from slavery, the family moved 
from Franklin to Malden, West Virigina. ‘‘The trip from Frank- 
lin country to Malden, West Virginia, was the first one that 
had taken me out of the county where I was born, and, of 
course, it was quite an event, especially to the children of the 
family, although the parting from the old homestead was to 
my mother a very serious affair. All of our household and other 


goods were packed into a small wagon drawn by two horses 
or mules. I cannot recall now how many days it took us to 
make this trip, but it seems to me, as I recall it now, that we 
were at least ten days. Of course we had to sleep in the wagon, 
or what was more often true, on the ground. The children 
walked a great portion of the distance. 


“‘We began life in West Virginia in a little shanty, and lived 
in it for several years. . . . As time went on, after considerable 
persuasion on my part, my step-father consented to permit me 
to attend the public school half of the day, provided I would 
get up very early in the morning and perform as much work 
as possible before school time. This permission brought me 
great joy. By four o’clock in the morning I was up and at my 
work, which continued until nearly nine o'clock. The first day 
I entered school, it seems to me, was the happiest day that I 
had ever known. The first embarrassment I experienced at 
school was in the matter of finding a name for myself. I had 
always been called ‘Booker,’ and had not known that one had 
use for more than one name. Some of the slaves took the 
surnames of their owners, but after freedom there was a prej- 
udice against doing this, and a large part of the colored people 
gave themselves new names. When the teacher called the roll, 
I noticed that he called each pupil by two names, that is a 
given name and a surname. When he came to me he asked for 
my full name, and I told him to put me down as ‘Booker 
Washington,’ and that name I have borne ever since. 


‘*. . . | began at once working in the salt furnace and coal 
mines for the support of our family.’" 


‘*.. . Work in the coal-mine I always dreaded. One reason 
for this was that any one who worked in a coal-mine was always 
unclean, at least while at work, and it was a very hard job to 
get one’s skin clean after the day’s work was over. Then it 
was fully a mile from the opening of the coal-mine to the face 
of the coal, and all, of course, was in the blackest darkness. 
I do not believe that one ever experiences anywhere else such 
darkness as he does in a coal mine. The mine was divided into 
a large number of different ‘rooms’ or departments, and, as I 
never was able to learn the location of all these ‘rooms,’ I 
many times found myself lost in the mine. To add to the horror 
of being lost, sometimes my light would go out, and then, if 
I did not happen to have a match, I would wander about in 
the darkness until by chance I found some one to give me a 
light. The work was not only hard, but it was dangerous. There 
was always the danger of being blown to pieces by a premature 
explosion of powder, or of being crushed by falling slate. 
Accidents from one or the other of these causes were frequently 
occurring, and this kept me in constant fear. Many children of 
the tenderest years were compelled then, as is now true I fear, 
in most coal-mining districts, to spend a large part of their 
lives in these coal-mines, with little opportunity to get an ed- 
ucation; and, what is worse, I have often noted that, as a rule, 
young boys who begin life in a coal-mine are often physically 
and mentally dwarfed. They soon lose ambition to do anything 
else than to continue as a coal-miner.’"! 


1870-1872. Worked as a houseboy in the household of General 
Lewis Ruffner. ‘*. . . | found myself, through this experience, 
getting rid of the idea which had gradually become a part of 
me, that the head meant everything and the hands little in 
working endeavour, and that only to labour with the mind was 
honourable while to toil with the hands was unworthy and even 
disgraceful. With this viral growth of realisation there came 
the warm and hearty commendation of the good woman [Mrs. 
Ruffner] who had given me what I now consider my first chance 
to get in touch with the real things of life.’"* 


Washington 
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October, 1872. Student at Hampton Institute where he earned 
his B.A. degree with honors in 1875. ‘Everything was very 
crude at Hampton when I first went there. There were about 
two hundred students. There was but one substantial building, 
together with some old government barracks. There were no 
table cloths on the meal tables, and that which was called tea 
or coffee was served to us in yellow bowls. Corn bread was 
our chief food. Once a week we got a taste of white bread. 


**After | had remained at Hampton for two years | went back 
to West Virginia to spend my four months of vacation. Soon 
after my return to Malden my mother, who was never strong, 
died. I do not remember how old I was at this time, but I do 
remember that it was during my vacation from Hampton. I had 
been without work for some time and had been off several 
miles looking for work. On returning home at night I was very 
tired and stopped in the boiler-room of one of the engines used 
to pump salt water into the salt furnace near my home. I was 
so tired that I soon fell asleep. About two or three o’clock in 
the morning some one, my brother John, I think, found me 
and told me that our mother was dead. It has always been a 
source of indescribable pain to me that I was not present when 
she passed away, but the lessons of truth, honor and thrift 
which she implanted in me while she lived have remained with 
me, and I consider them among my most precious possessions. 
She seemed never to tire of planning ways for me and the other 
children to get an education and to make true men and women 
of us, although she herself was without education. This was 
the severest trial I had ever experienced, because she always 
sympathized with me deeply in every effort that I made to 
secure an education. . . ."”? 


1875. ‘*. . . [returned to Malden and was elected as the teacher 
in the school at Malden, the first school that I ever attended. 
I taught this school for three years. The thing that I recall most 
pleasantly in connection with my teaching was the fact that I 
induced several of my pupils to go to Hampton and most of 
them have become strong and useful men. One of them, Dr. 
Samuel E. Courtney, is now a successful physician in Boston 
and a member of the Boston Board of Education. While teach- 
ing I insisted that each pupil should come to school clean, 
should have his or her hands and face washed and hair combed 
and should keep the buttons on his or her clothing.’’? 


“*”. . Near the close of my first year in teaching the night- 
school, in a way that I had not dared expect, the opportunity 
opened for me to begin my life-work. One night in the chapel, 
after the usual chapel exercises were over, General Armstrong 
[principal of Hampton] referred to the fact that he had received 
a letter from some gentlemen in Alabama asking him to rec- 
ommend some one to take charge of what was to be a normal 
school for the coloured people in the little town of Tuskegee 
in that state. These gentlemen seemed to take it for granted 
that no coloured man suitable for the position could be secured, 
and they were expecting the General to recommend a white 
man for the place. The next day General Armstrong sent for 
me to come to his office, and, much to my surprise, asked me 
if I thought I could fill the position in Alabama. I told him 
that I would be willing to try. Accordingly, he wrote to the 
people who had applied to him for the information, that he did 
not know of any white man to suggest, but they would be 
willing to take a coloured man, he had one whom he could 
recommend. In this letter he gave them my name. 


“*Several days passed before anything more was heard about 
the matter. Some time afterward, one Sunday evening during 
the chapel exercises, a messenger came in and handed the 
General a telegram. At the end of the exercises he read the 


telegram to the school. In substance, these were its words: 
‘Booker T. Washington will suit us. Send him at once.’ 


‘There was a great deal of joy expressed among the students 
and teachers, and I received very hearty congratulations. I 
began to get ready at once to go to Tuskegee. I went by way 
of my old home in West Virginia, where I remained for several 
days, after which I proceeded to Tuskegee. I found Tuskegee 
to be a town of about two hundred thousand inhabitants, nearly 
one-half of whom were coloured. It was in what was known 
as the Black Belt of the South. In the county in which Tuskegee 
is situated the coloured people outnumbered the whites by about 
three to one. In some of the adjoining and near-by counties 
the proportion was not far from six coloured persons to one 
white.’’' 


“*. |. When I went to Alabama [in 1881] to begin this work, 
I spent some time in visiting towns and country districts in 
order to learn the real conditions and needs of the people. It 
was my ambition to make the little school which I was about 
to found a real service in enriching the life of the most lowly 
and unfortunate. With this end in view, I not only visited the 
schools, churches, and farms of the people, but slept in their 
one-roomed cabins and ate at their tables their fare of corn- 
bread and fried pork. 


“Often while making these visits, both in the towns and in the 
plantation districts, I found young men and women who had 
acquired considerable education, but it seemed to be limited 
to memorising certain rules in grammar and arithmetic. Some 
of them had studied both the classic and modern languages, 
and I discovered students who could solve problems in arith- 
metic and algebra which I could not master. 


**Yet I could not escape the conviction that the more abstract 
these problems were, and the further they were removed from 
the life the people were then living, or were to live, the more 
stress seemed to be placed upon them. One of the saddest 
features was to find here and there instances of those who had 
studied what was called ‘art’ or ‘instrumental music,’ in other 
words ‘the elegant accomplishments,’ but who were living in 
houses where there was no sign of beauty or system. There 
was not the slightest indication that this art or these accom- 
plishments had had or ever would have any influence upon the 
life in the homes of these people. 


“In a country where pigs, chickens, ducks, geese, berries, 
peaches, plums, vegetables, nuts, and other wholesome foods 
could be produced with little effort, school teachers were eating 
salt pork from Chicago and canned chicken and tomatoes sent 
from Omaha. While the countryside abounded in all manner 
of beautiful shrubbery and fragrant flowers, few of these ever 
found their way into the houses or upon the dinner tables. 
While in many instances the people had always lived in the 
country, and would continue to do so, what few text-books I 
saw in their cabins were full of pictures and reading matter 
relating to city life. In these text-books I saw pictures of great 
office buildings, ships, street-cars, warehouses, but not a single 
picture of a farm scene, a spreading apple-tree, a field of grass 
or corn, a flock of sheep, or a herd of cows. 


“*At Tuskegee we replied that it was true that the race had been 
worked in slavery, but the great lesson which the race needed 
to learn in freedom was to work. We said that as a slave the 
Negro was worked; as a freeman he must learn to work. There 
is a vast difference between working and being worked. Being 
worked means degradation; working means civilisation. This 
was the difference which our institution wished chiefly to em- 
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phasize. We argued that during the days of slavery labour was 
forced out of the Negro, and he had acquired, for this reason, 
a dislike for work. The whole machinery of slavery was not 
apt to beget the spirit of love of labour. 


‘Because these things were true we promised to try to teach 
our students to lift labour out of the drudgery and to place it 
on a plane where it would become attractive, and where it 
would be something to be sought rather than something to be 
dreaded and if possible avoided. 


“‘More than this, we wanted to teach men and women to put 
brains into the labour of the hand, and to show that it was 
possible for one with the best mental training to work with the 
hands without feeling that he was degraded. While we were 
considering our plans at Tuskegee, many persons argued with 
me, as they had done with General Armstrong years before, 
at Hampton, that all the Negro youth needed as education was 
mental and religious training, and that all else would follow 
of itself. 


“*.. One farm bought, one house built, one home neatly 
kept, one man the largest tax-payer and depositor in the local 
bank, one school or church maintained, one factory running 
successfully, one truck-garden profitably cultivated, one pa- 
tient cured by a Negro doctor, one sermon well preached, one 
office well filled, one life cleanly lived—these will tell more 
in our favour than all the abstract eloquence that can be sum- 
moned to plead our cause. Our pathway must be up through 
the soil, up through swamps, up through forests, up through 
the streams and rocks; up through commerce, education, and 
religion! 


“‘In my opinion we cannot begin at the top to build a race, 
any more than we can begin at the top to build a house. If we 
try to do this, we shall reap in the end the fruits of our folly. 


‘*.. The Tuskegee Institute could do for the people of my 
race by teaching the intelligent use of hands and brains on the 
farm, not by theorising, but by practical effort. The methods 
in vogue for getting enough out of the soil to keep body and 
soul together were crude in the extreme. The people themselves 
referred to this heart-breaking effort as ‘making a living.’ I 
wanted to teach them how to make more than a living.*” 


1882. ‘‘. . . At the end of the first year’s work of the school, 
I was married to Miss Fannie N. Smith, of Malden, W.Va. 
We began keeping house in Tuskegee early in the fall. This 
made a home for our teachers, who now had been increased 
to four in number. My wife was also a graduate of the Hampton 
Institute. After earnest and constant work in the interests of 
the school, together with her housekeeping duties, my wife 
passed away in May, 1884. One child, Portia M. Washington, 
was born during our marriage. 


“From the first, my wife most earnestly devoted her thoughts 
and time to the work of the school, and was completely one 
with me in every interest and ambition. She passed away, 
however, before she had an opportunity of seeing what the 
school was designed to be.’’? 


1885. Married Olivia Davidson. **. . . Miss Olivia Davidson 

. . and I were married. During our married life she continued 
to divide her time and strength between our home and the work 
for the school. She not only continued to work in the school 
at Tuskegee, but also kept up her habit of going North to secure 
funds. In 1889 she died, after four years of happy married life 


Washington 


Booker T. Washington, on a visit to New York. 


and eight years of hard and happy work for the school. She 
literally wore herself out in her never ceasing efforts in behalf 
of the work that she so dearly loved. During our married life 
there were born to us two bright, beautiful boys, Baker Tali- 
aferro and Emest Davidson. The older of these, Baker, has 
already mastered the brick-maker’s trade at Tuskegee."’? 


October 12, 1893. ‘*. . . | was married to Miss Maggie James 
Murray, who is a graduate of Fisk University, and who came 
to Tuskegee in 1889 as a teacher. She has proven in every way 
herself to be equally interested in the advancement of Tuskegee 
as myself, and fully bears her share of the responsibilities and 
labor, giving especial attention to the development of the girls 
and to work among the women through her mothers’ meetings 
in various parts of Alabama and elsewhere.’*? 


1896. Received an honorary degree from Harvard—the first 
such degree conferred to a black man. ‘‘It would in some 
measure relieve my embarrassment if I could, even in a slight 
degree, feel myself worthy of the great honor which you do 
me to-day. Why you have called me from the Black Belt of 
the South, from among my humble people, to share in the 
honors of this occasion, is not for me to explain; and yet it 
may not be inappropriate for me to suggest that it seems to me 


Washington 
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that one of the most vital questions that touch our American 
life, is how to bring the strong, wealthy and learned into helpful 
touch with the poorest, most ignorant and humblest, and at the 
same time make the one appreciate the vitalizing, strengthening 
influence of the other. How shall we make the mansions on 
yon Beacon street feel and see the need of the spirits in the 
lowliest cabin in Alabama cotton fields or Louisiana sugar 
bottoms? This problem Harvard University is solving, not by 
bringing itself down, but by bringing the masses up. 


“‘If through me, an humble representative, seven millions of 
my people in the south might be permitted to send a message 
to Harvard—Harvard that offered up on death’s altar young 
Shaw, and Russell, and Lowell, and scores of others, that we 
might have a free and united country—that message would be, 
‘Tell them that the sacrifice was not in vain. Tell them that by 
habits of thrift and economy, by way of the industrial school 
and college, we are coming. We are crawling up, working up, 
yea, bursting up. Often through oppression, unjust discrimi- 
nation and prejudice, but through them all we are coming up, 
and with proper habits, intelligence and property, there is no 
power on earth that can permanently stay our progress.’ 


“‘If my life in the past has meant anything in the lifting up of 
my people and the bringing about of better relations between 
your race and mine, I assure you from this day it will mean 
double more. In the economy of God there is but one standard 
by which an individual can succeed—there is but one for a 
race. This country demands that every race must rise or fall, 
succeed or fail, and in the last analysis mere sentiment counts 
for little. During the next half century and more, my race must 
continue passing through the severe American crucible. We 
are to be tested in our patience, our forbearance, our perserv- 
ance, our power to endure wrong, to withstand temptations, 
to economize, to acquire and use skill; in our ability to compete, 
to succeed in commerce, to disregard the superficial for the 
real, the appearance for the substance, to be great and yet small, 
learned and yet simple, high and yet the servant of all. This, 
this is the passport to all that is best in the life of our republic, 
and the Negro must possess it, or be debarred. 


“‘While we are thus being tested, I beg of you to remember 
that wherever life touches yours, we help or hinder. Wherever 
your life touches ours, you make us stronger or weaker. No 
member of your race in any part of our country can harm the 
meanest member of mine without the proudest and bluest blood 
in Massachusetts being degraded. When Mississippi commits 
crime, New England commits crime, and in so much, lowers 
the standard of your civilization. There is no escape—man 
drags man down, or man lifts man up. 


“‘In working out our destiny, while the main burden and center 
of activity must be with us, we shall need, in a large measure 
in the years that are to come as we have in the past, the help, 
the encouragement, the guidance that the strong can give the 
weak. Thus helped, we of both races in the South, soon shall 
throw off the shackles of racial and sectional prejudice and 
rise, as Harvard University has risen and as well all should 
rise, above the clouds of ignorance, narrowness and selfish- 
ness, into that atmosphere, that pure sunshine, where it will 
be our highest ambition to serve man, our brother, regardless 
of race or previous conditions.’’? 


1899. Vacationed in Europe. **. . . We sailed for Europe on 
the 10th of May and remained abroad until the Sth of August. 
We had a very pleasant and delightful trip across the ocean 
and made many friends on the voyage. . . . 


“T was especially anxious to study the agricultural and dairy 
systems [in Holland], with a view to utilizing the information 
in our work at Tuskegee. The thorough cultivation of the soil, 
for which this country is noted, made a deep impression upon 
me. There are few other countries, if any in the world, where 
the soil is so thoroughly cultivated as in Holland. The dairy 
interests there present an interesting and valuable field for 
study.’”? 


November 14, 1915. Died in Tuskegee, Alabama. ‘‘I think that 
the whole future of my race hinges on the question as to whether 
or not it can make itself of such indispensable value that the 
people in the town and the state where we reside will feel that 
our presence is necessary to the happiness and well-being of 
the community. No man who continues to add something to 
the material, intellectual, and moral well-being of the place in 
which he lives is long left without proper reward. This is a 
great human law which cannot be permanently nullified.’"' 
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Washington at work, 1906. 


Washington 


Obituaries: Nation, November 18, 1915; Independent, No- 
vember 29, 1915. 


Movies and filmstrips: ‘Booker T. Washington"’ (filmstrip), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1959; ‘What's a Heaven For?”’ 
(motion picture), National Park Service, 1966, video-recording 
distributed by National Audiovisual Center, 1979; “‘Booker T. 
Washington”’ (motion picture), Vignette Films, 1967; ‘‘Booker 
T. Washington” (filmstrip), Troll Associates, 1969; ‘Booker 
T. Washington: National Leader’’ (filmstrip), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educational Corp., 1969; ‘‘The Problems of the 
Twenties’’ (motion picture), Holt, 1969; ‘‘Negro Life and 
Leadership"’ (two-part filmstrip), Vistaprojects Corp., 1971; 
“Lifting the Veil: The Tuskegee Tradition’’ (motion picture), 
Hearst Metrotone News, 1976. 


WOJCIECHOWSKA, Maia _ 1927- 
(Maia Rodman) 


PERSONAL: Sumame pronounced Voi-che-hov-skah; born 
August 7, 1927, in Warsaw, Poland; came to U.S. in 1942; 
daughter of Zygmunt (wartime chief-of-staff, Polish Air Force) 
and Zofia (Rudakowska) Wojciechowski; married Shelden 
Rodman (a writer), 1950 (divorced, 1957); married Richard 
Larkin, 1970 (divorced, 1981); children: two daughters, Oriana 
and Leonora. Education: Attended schools in Poland, France, 
and England; attended Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, 
Calif., 1945-46. Politics: ‘‘Reformed liberal, Jeffersonian 
Democrat with strong conservative tendencies.’’ Religion: Ro- 
man Catholic. Residence: Santa Fe, N.M. Agent: Gunther 
Stuhlmann, P.O. Box 276, Becket, Mass. 01223. 


CAREER: Has worked at a variety of jobs (seventy-two in one 
year), including undercover detective, restaurant hostess, mas- 
seuse, professional tennis player and instructor, ghost writer, 
translator for Radio Free Europe. Newsweek, New York, N.Y., 
copygirl, 1956; RWDSU Record (labor newspaper), New York, 
N.Y.., assistant editor, 1957; American Hairdresser (trade pub- 
lication), New York, N.Y., assistant editor, 1958-60; Kurt 
Hellmer, New York, N.Y., literary agent, 1960-61; operated 
her own literary agency, 1960-61; Hawthorn Books, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., publicity manager, 1960-61; writer, 1961—. 
Awards, honors: New York Herald Tribune Children’s Spring 
Book Festival Awards honor book, 1964, and John Newbery 
Medal, 1965, both for Shadow of a Bull; awarded the Deutscher 
Jugendbuchpreis, 1968. 


WRITINGS—Under name Maia Rodman: Market Day for 'Ti 
Andre (juvenile), Viking, 1952; The Loved Look: International 
Hair-styling Guide, American Hairdresser, 1960; The People 
in His Life (novel), Stein & Day, 1980. 


Under name, Maia Wojciechowska; all juveniles: Shadow of 
a Bull, Atheneum, 1964; Odyssey of Courage: The Adventure 
of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca (juvenile biography), Athe- 
neum, 1965; Kingdom in a Horse, Harper, 1966; The Holly- 
wood Kid, Harper, 1967; A Single Light, Harper, 1968; Turned 
Out, Harper, 1968; Hey, What's Wrong with This One?, Har- 
per, 1969; Don’t Play Dead Before You Have To, Harper, 
1970; (translator) Monika Kotowska, The Bridge to the Other 
Side, Doubleday, 1971; The Rotten Years, Doubleday, 1971; 
Winter Tales from Poland, Doubleday, 1972; The Life and 
Death of a Brave Bull, Harcourt, 1972; Through the Broken 
Mirror with Alice, Harcourt, 1972; Till the Break of Day: 
Memories, 1939-1942, Harcourt, 1973. Contributor of poetry 
to anthologies; writer of humorous pieces for Sports Illustrated, 
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MAIA WOJCIECHOWSKA 


articles and reviews for other magazines. Translator from the 
Polish of a play by Slawomir Mrozek, performed Off-Broad- 
way in 1962, and on British Broadcasting Corp, radio and 
television in 1963 and 1964. 


ADAPTATIONS: **Stoned: An Anti-Drug Film,”’ based on Tuned 
Out, starring Scott Baio. Produced by Learning Corporation 
of America, 1981. 


WORK IN PROGRESS: A musical based on the lives of Carlota 
and Maximilian; two novels (not juveniles) The Director and 
Sex Inc. (a satire). Wojciechowska’s production company, Maia 
Productions, Inc. hopes to co-produce two television series, 
one for network and one for Cable T.V., ‘‘Anthology @"’ 
based on short-stories and using a repertory company of actors. 


SIDELIGHTS: August 7, 1927. Born in Warsaw, Poland. ‘‘I 
never quite managed to like, but adored my father, fought with 
my brothers, loved being a trouble-maker. I had a very strong 
fantasy life, which I think is missing in these drug-oriented 
times.’ [Lee Bennett Hopkins, More Books by More People, 
Citation, 1974.) 


“*Zbyszek [my brother] came before me. He was not quite two 
when I was born, and I lived in his shadow from the very start. 
By the time I knew what was going on, he was already the 
established genius in the family. He wrote poetry. He made 
pronouncements that were repeated by relatives to strangers. 
He was in complete possession of Mother, terrorized her into 
staying home by throwing tantrums or holding his breath when- 
ever she wanted to go out. Everyone’s attention was squarely 
aimed at him. But I had no hate or jealousy for him, only 
admiration, like the rest. When I still didn't talk by the time 
I was four, there developed a quiet understanding inside the 
family that I was retarded. Maybe I planned it. I don’t know. 
They told me about it, about the Christmas dinner when I was 
four and a half. 


“‘By then I got more than my share of smiles from the relatives. 
They were so kind. Not only because I didn’t speak, and who 
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Wojciechowska 


(From the movie “Stoned: An Anti-Drug Film,” starring Scott Baio, inspired by the novel 
Tuned Out. Produced by Learning Corporation of America, 1981.) 


knows, maybe couldn’t hear as well, or even couldn't think, 
but also because I was extremely unattractive. Possessed of 
my father’s big nose, which sat solidly in the middle of a small 
face, I had it underlined by thin lips and emphasized by slightly 
bulging eyes. I was scrawny, a sort of a human runt. But I 
was good—fantastically good. I'd give away my toys to anyone 
who'd have them. I'd cuddle up to strangers. I smiled and 
laughed, without realizing I looked less scary when I didn’t. 
To everyone I was the ‘happiest child they'd ever seen.” 


“But during that Christmas family dinner I decided, appar- 
ently, that the time had come to speak up. They tell me that 
I waited for a moment that was relatively quiet. Then I climbed 
on the tray of my highchair, opened my mouth, and said my 
very first words: “Why must the world be so cruel?’ And before 
anyone could recover, I jumped off my highchair and went 
somewhere to hide, leaving behind a number of relatives com- 
pletely lost for words and my older brother, the genius of the 


family, temporarily deposed. 


“From then on, it seems, I lost my friendliness, my generosity, 
my affectionate nature. I became unkind, impossible, critical, 
mean, nasty, sour, and much too talkative. The free ride was 
over. I had come out fighting. I no longer tolerated nurses 
pushing me around. I did the pushing. I don’t remember any- 
thing specific, but I do remember the change. 


“With that change came the realization that I loved my father 
much more than I loved my mother. I actually didn’t like my 
mother. Zbyszek was her ‘only child,’ I merely someone she 
had to pretend to act the mother to. . . ."’ [Maia Wojcie- 
chowska, Till the Break of Day, Harcourt, 1972.) 


1937. ‘‘When I was ten, we moved to Cracow, and there began 
what I hoped would be the ‘only normal year of my life.’ My 
father lived with us; his job was in the city. And we had an 
apartment of our own instead of living with relatives or friends. 
But most of all, I had been promised that I could finally go to 
school. 


“‘Until then we had been tutored. Our tutors were always ane- 
mic or tubercular college students, impoverished, humorless, 
stern, old young men, who took their duties seriously and held 
on to their illusions that they could teach us. Zbyszek and I 
had no intention whatever of ever being told anything, and 
studying, we decided, was nothing more than being nagged by 
someone into believing things that were too hard to prove. We 
were willing to argue, but that was to be the extent of our 
acquisition of any formal knowledge. Because of this conflict 
of interest, there was a whole procession of those tutors, either 
quitting in desperation or being fired when we insisted that 
they were incompetent. The tutors followed a curriculum of a 
sort. Each July both my brother and I were given exams by 
local schools, and through cheating or faking, we always man- 
aged to move up a grade. 


Wojciechowska 
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She fell down, spilling the bowl of cake batter she was holding in her hands. « (From “Hey, 
What's Wrong with This One?” by Maia Wojciechowska. Illustrated by Joan Sandin.) 


“I was given to say, ‘I'll kill myself if. . .’ that year. And I 
used this continually in my attempt to be allowed to attend a 
regular school. In Cracow this worked, and I was enrolled in 
one. I lasted less than an hour. During the first period, happy 
as a clam, surrounded for the first time in my life by boys and 
girls my own age, I was lost in my thoughts of the possibility 
of leading a normal life when the teacher called my name— 
maybe more than once. But when I responded, she asked me: 
“What are you doing?’ ‘Thinking,’ I said. ‘Stop it,’ she said. 
I got up and went home. . . .’”? 


During Hitler's occupation of Poland, the family fled to France 
and, later, to Portugal and then to England. ‘‘There was a lot 
of guilt, not only [my father’s], floating around our house in 
those days before the Germans invaded France. My mother felt 
guilty because she had left her mother and all her relatives 
behind. Zbyszek felt guilty because he was not old enough to 
enlist in the Polish army, whose remains were reassembling in 
France. And I felt guilty because I did not stay to find my 
dog’s killer. Whole days were made of dust. And there was a 
feeling of old age and other pasts in this absence of war and 
presence of waiting. 


“I kept busy cultivating my hate of France. I had hated it 
before the war when we lived there for a year in a beautiful 


apartment that was a stranger to the sun, its back to the Eiffel 
Tower. Then I hated France for what it did to Chopin and for 
what Napoleon did to Poland. Chopin, I felt, was destroyed 
by it and humiliated by George Sand into an early grave. 
Napoleon took all the able-bodied Polish men on his insane 
journey toward their death in the snows of Russia, took them 
with promises of freedom, promises he never intended to keep. 
And I hated France for what it meant to the Poles, the country 
of their souls, the-western sun of their culture. The Poles had 
always been incurably in love with France, and I had always 
been incurably in hate with it. And now I hated France for 
being indifferent to Poland’s death. 


‘‘Father rented a house in the suburbs, a house that stood away 
from the street on an island of an immense lawn of crabgrass. 
We were isolated there. Father’s work was in Paris, and he 
came home only to pace half the night away. We were enrolled 
in a school, but I never went, playing hooky instead, or some- 
times, when it was too cold to spend the day outdoors, pre- 
tending to be sick and reading forbidden books in bed. 


“I would often sit for hours on end looking at the Seine and 
thinking of the emptiness that I felt and of what we were doing 
in this limbo of a place. We had lost our roots—that much I 
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Most of the batter landed on Davidson, and he started screaming at her, and Mrs. Bruno was 
yelling right back at him. # (From “Hey, What's Wrong with This One?” by Maia Woj- 


ciechowska. Illustrated by Joan Sandin.) 


knew—and I worried about what this would do to all of us. 
For once I gave a lot of thought to the five of us, to the family. 


“‘Suspended in space, that’s what we were, and there was 
nothing happening but much to feel. The only incident, from 
those dreadful, dulling days that I recall, started with a gypsy 
who came to our door. I was alone in the house and let her 
inside in spite of having been always told that gypsies should 
never be allowed in. I had been scared not of them but by tales 
about them since birth. The earliest ones had to do with how 
they steal children and hold them for ransom and how I would 
be stolen if I was not a ‘good girl.” Having never succumbed 
to those threats, I always half expected to be kidnapped by 
them, and as I grew, I was disappointed that I never was. And 
yet I dreamt often of gypsies. Once I dreamt that I was taken 
by them and held in a dark forest. In my dream the gypsies 
wrote a ransom note and received a letter from my father. They 
read the letter to me. It said that he didn’t want me back. And 
in the dream the gypsies decided that they didn’t want to keep 
me either. I cried in my dream when they left me in the forest 
all alone. 


“This gypsy told my fortune as we sat at the kitchen table. 
She told me I would be murdered by a lover, which seemed 
to me a terrible exciting fate. I tried to find out what he would 


look like and how long I would have to wait. She told me I 
would be quite old by then, and I protested that old women 
were not murdered in fits of love and jealousy and accused her 
of lying. We argued, I for my right to die young, she for her 
Tight to know what was in the palm of my hand. She also told 
me that the next day I would see an old man pass the gate of 
the house and that neither he nor I would exchange a word, 
and yet he would be my long lost uncle, my mother’s brother, 
who never came back from the Polish-Russian war. 


“I never knew how she could have known that my mother had 
a brother who was missing since that war. But the next day I 
did see an old man pass the gate, and he looked very much 
like the other uncle of mine, except he was dressed in beggar’s 
clothes and had neither gloves nor spats, but he did carry a 
cane. And neither he nor I said a word, but our eyes met and 
I knew he knew who I was. But he had enough sense not to 
stay. Neither did we stay."’? 


1942. Came to the United States with her family. Attended 
Immaculate Heart College in Hollywood, California. **All they 
do in school is wreck your mind. 


“*T always had problems in school. | hated the way things were 
taught and how kids were all grouped together to the detriment 


Wojciechowska 
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Manolo saw the bull standing, its tired head down, its 
legs swaying a little, very thin, like sticks, the blood 
still pumping out of his withers. a(From Shadow ofa 
Bull by Maia Wojciechowska. Illustrated by Alvin 
Smith.) 


of their individuality. Our educational system has bogged down 
completely, and it is a very strong and determined child who 
can survive the assaults on his intelligence, the assaults that 
start at the kindergarten level and continue through college. 
There has never been a love affair between me and education. ""' 


“At age fifty I finally grew out of my protracted and strangely 
arrested childhood when I was kicked out of yet another school 
while on a federal grant. (While growing up in France I was 
dismissed from some seventeen schools in one year alone for 
my failure to communicate in French with what I considered 
a ‘nation of traitors.’ My other dismissals were all due to my 
desire to know more than schools were willing to part with. 
Such questions: ‘Why must we be bored while trying to acquire 
knowledge?’ were considered enough of an excuse to kick me 
out. My, hopefully, last dismissal was also due to a question 
asked of a principal: ‘What made you such an ass. . . .?’"* 


Worked at a variety of jobs, before realizing an earlier ambition 
to become a writer. 


1952. First book for children was published. Wojciechowska 
sets high standards for writing children’s books. *‘It is too easy 
to sell to juvenile publishers. 


“There are too few good writers writing for children. 


“‘First of all, you must be a natural admirer of children. You 
must be one of those people who instinctively knows that chil- 
dren are the truly beautiful people. You must be aware of the 
magnificent beginning that is the lot of every human being, a 
beginning that is invariably loused up by people who don’t 
recognize children as a superior breed. Children are more in- 
telligent than adults. The directness of their thought processes 
must be the delight of logicians. They can write any adult 
under the table as readily as they can put to shame any painter. 
So you owe them respect.’’ [Maia Wojciechowska, ‘‘Who 
Should Write for Young Readers?,"’ The Writer, April, 1971.°] 


1965. Awarded the John Newbery Medal for Shadow of a Bull. 
“People who give prizes and review books don’t know what 
they’re doing. It’s all a matter of personal taste. Shadow of a 
Bull is really a short story and should have stayed a short story. 
A major women's magazine rejected it for some ridiculous 
reason, so I decided to make it into a book. The magazine 
editors said they liked it but they published only one children’s 
story a year. ‘Nuts to them,’ I said. ‘Who reads their old 
magazine? The hell with the mothers sitting around waiting 
for one story a year. Ill do it as a children’s book, for children." 


“‘Now everyone expects me to write The Son of Shadow of a 
Bull, but I won't do it. I'd die of boredom.""' 


Since its publication the book has been translated into many 
languages including Africaans, Japanese, and Serbo-Croatian. 


About her award-winning book, set in Spain and the story of 
bullfighting, Wojciechowska said; *‘I guess I love all of Spain 
the way I love all of Poland, in a vague way that has to do 
mostly with being proud of their past, for Spain and Poland, 
today’s backward lands, have known the drunkenness of con- 
quest, the glory of dominion. But I love the southern part of 
Spain, Andalusia, in a very personal way. Maybe one day 
you'll [children] fly over it, not in a jet but in a prop plane. 
You'll see a desolate mosaic of aridity, with strange outposts 
of houses in the middle of nowhere, each one like a beggar’s 
castle perched on the highest mountain ridge. I’ve often won- 
dered who lives in those isolated places, where a trip for a loaf 
of bread must be like a hegira. From the air, the spires of 
churches will seem to reach up to you like so many accusing 
fingers. But it is the lacework of the olive groves and the perfect 
round symmetry of the bullrings that, I hope, you'll love to 
see the most. 


“It is the people, of course, that make Andalusia special. Yet 
the people are far from handsome; they are rather small, shabby, 
and look-alike, until you see their eyes and discover that each 
one is a Hamlet or a Lear, a Juliet or a Medea. It is because 
there are no ordinary people in Andalusia that I have come to 
love this part of Spain so much. 


“*Yes, Manolo was a boy there once, and he lived. He had a 
face with a long nose and very sad eyes, and he stood in a bar 
behind a counter that reached to his mouth. The upper part of 
his face looked very much like Manolete’s when he was that 
age. I used to go into the bar every day for two months just 
to look at him. And so did a lot of old men, the ones who 
never went to a bullfight after Manolete’s death. They too 
looked at him, and I grew very much afraid for him because 
I thought those old men needed a new god, a new hero, and 
he, the little boy, looked so like their old one. It was through 
this fear that I first thought of the boy as a character for a short 
story. But I didn’t write it then, and not for a long time. 
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“‘When I did write it, it was a book for [children]. Shadow 
was mostly about pride and being locked in. I say pride rather 
than self-respect, because in Spain the word pride encompasses 
so much—honor and dignity and self-esteem. You'll find that 
sort of pride in others, more often in the poor than in the rich, 
and you'll find it in yourself. Because you are you, you'll 
respect it wherever you find it in spite of what others may say 
about it. That sort of pride, sometimes—most of the time— 
makes life harder than it needs to be. But without pride, life 
is less. 


‘About being locked in. Sometimes one lives in a prison with- 
out a key, without hope of a pardon. Sometimes one never 
gets out. And sometimes, when one gets out, it is at a cost in 
pride, and sometimes at a cost in success. It all depends on 
who built the prison. If you've built the prison yourself, you 
should never pay in pride. If others have built it, | hope you'll 

yy them in success. So, you see, Shadow of a Bull is not a 
book about bullfighting after all. 


“I have written another book . . . Odyssey of Courage, and 
that one is all about failure. The kind that deprives one of less 
than it gives. Not a personal failure. For there is so much that 
others have confused for you. They have put labels on things, 
and then they got the labels all mixed up. You'll see many 
doors labeled SUCCESS, but often, on going through those 
doors, you will have passed into FAILURE. So I wrote Odyssey 
not about a man called Cabeza de Vaca, but about how he 
discovered that one door had the wrong label on it. 


“I hope to live a long time, because I want to keep writing 
for you. . . . I will still write for you as if you could not get 
past your thirteenth birthday. And that's an important theme. 
It is a time of finding out about what life will be like. I want 
to give you a glimpse of the choices you have before you, of 
the price that will be asked of you. And don’t fool yourself; 
you will be asked to pay. 


“‘When you know what life has to sell, for how much, and 
what it can give away free, you will not live in darkness. I 
hope that in books you'll find your light, and that by this light 
you may cross from one shore of love to another, from your 
childhood into your adulthood. I hope that some of the light 
will come from my books and that, because of this light, life 
will lose its power to frighten you.’’ [Maia Wojciechowska, 
“Shadow of a Kid,’’ Newbery and Caldecott Medal Books: 
1956-1965, edited by Lee Kingman, Horn Book, 1965.*] 


Hemingway once noted that Wojciechowska was more knowl- 
edgeable about bullfighting than any other contemporary woman. 


Asked why she writes for children, Wojciechowska replied: 
“I write for children because I find children more exciting as 
an audience than adults: I think I’m more a teacher than a 
writer, trying in my books to point out what is important enough 
to pay for and stay away from everyday ‘non-character shaping 
stuff.’ 


“I try to write for one particular kind of child. 1 once saw an 
ugly girl on the subway completely escaping into the world of 
books. I thought to myself, ‘Here is someone who is going to 
grow up to be a magnificent human being but is having a 
difficult time.’ I’m writing for her and all the others like her."”' 


“‘L would be a terrifically prolific writer and a much happier 
person if it were not for my incurable interest in my world and 
the times I live in. I find both lacking in grace and common 
sense. And dangerously unaware of those lacks. The miracle 


Mr. Niteczka, together with his tailor’s tools, began to 
climb. = (From “How a Tailor Became a King” in 
Winter Tales from Poland by Maia Wojciechowska. 
Illustrated by Laszlo Kubinyi.) 


that is our Declaration of Independence is totally ignored by 
not only the bureaucrats (who are not treated as the equivalent 
of the Plague, which they are) but by the citizens of this, the 
best democracy. The government for the people, by the people 
and of the people is being destroyed by the whole unwilling 
or unable to be responsive to the gifts they were given some 
two hundred years ago by a group of idealistic individuals. It's 
acrime and a great pity. We shall never see the kind of potential 
that we, as a country, have lost so carelessly. 


“I live under many delusions, one of them being that solving 
our current problems is easy. Seeing things far from complex 
I would find compulsory education as unconstitutional. During 
the panic that would follow I would declare that public schools 
are no longer free-baby-sitting centers but places where chil- 
dren are sent for one purpose only: to create in them a lifetime 
hunger for knowledge. Those in charge of that single chore 
would have no other chores to perform; those voluntarily at- 
tending would not do so for purposes of socializing or dis- 
rupting. Parents who are not allergic to the presence of their 
children at home would send them to schools for no longer 
than four hours. Those unwilling to have them around could 
send them on teaching trains, boats or busses which would 
double as schools and boarding places. 


Wojciechowska 


‘*Since we seem to be in the grips of sexual insanity I would 
be in favor of a drastic cure: restricting sex to menopausal 
women until we recognize that the primary purpose of sex is 
procreation. I would tax all fads as t.m., eastern philosophy, 
and telling each other that we’re o.k. and use the money for 
sky-writing quotes from such great men as Socrates and Aqui- 
nas. For chriminal and anti-social behaviour I'd forget prison 
reforms and re-institute public floggings and forehead tatooing 
of liars, cheaters and petty criminals. Convicted rapists and 
child abusers would constitute our newest export to the Arab 
countries: eunichs. For all others who refuse to be responsible 
and accountable, I'd subject them to lectures on the virtues of 
golf.”” 


Wojciechowska is fluent in Polish, French and Spanish, and 
understands Russian, Italian, Portuguese and missal-Latin. She 
travels widely but with less and less enthusiasm now that she 
has a house in Santa Fe, New Mexico and still belu es that 
Aquinas had the best explanation of our purpose while alive: 
“This is the earthy goal of man: to evolve his intellectual 
powers to their fullest; to arrive at the maximum of conscious- 
ness; to open the eyes of his understanding upon all things so 
that upon the tablet of his soul the order of the whole universe 
and all its parts may be enrolled.”* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Saturday Review, March 
27, 1965; New York Times Book Review, November 6, 1966; 
Library Journal, July, 1968; Young Readers’ Review, Decem- 
ber, 1968; National Observer, December, 1968; Justin Wintle 
and Emma Fisher, The Pied Pipers, Paddington Press, 1975; 
Contemporary Biographies, September, 1979. 
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WESTCOTT, Nadine Bernard 1949- 

BRIEF ENTRY: Born in 1949 in New Jersey. 
Author and illustrator of children's books. More 
than four children’s books, including the popular 
The Giant Vegetable Garden (1981). 


Now she has turned her signature style into a 
line of fabric. Infused with her brand of 
sophisticated whimsy, her designs reflect her 
passion for fun, friends and good living. 
Residence: Hoboken, N.J. 


YEOMAN, John (Brian) 1934- 


PERSONAL: Born in 1934, in Forest Gate, London, England. 
Education: Attended Downing College, Cambridge, and Lon- 
don University, Institute of Education. 


(From The Young Performing Horse by JohnYeoman. Illustrated by Quentin Blake.) 
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CAREER: Writer and translator. Instructor in English at Wat- 
ford Boys’ Grammar School, 1960-62; instructor in English at 
Lycée Francais de Londres, 1962—, head of English depart- 
ment, 1969. 


WRITINGS—For children; all illustrated by Quentin Blake, 
except as noted: A Drink of Water, and Other Stories, Faber, 
1960; The Boy Who Sprouted Antlers, Faber, 1961, revised 
edition, Collins, 1977; The Apple of Youth, and Other Russian 
Folk Stories (illustrated by Barbara Swiderska), Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967, F. Watts, 1968; Alphabet Soup (poems), 
Faber, 1969, Follett, 1970. 


The Bear's Winter House, World Publishing, 1969; The Bear's 
Water Picnic, Macmillan, 1970; (with Quentin Blake) Sixes 
and Sevens, Macmillan, 1971; Mouse Trouble, Macmillan, 
1972; Beatrice and Vanessa, Hamish Hamilton, 1974, Mac- 


Yeoman 


millan, 1975; The Puffin Book of Improbable Records, 1975, 
published as The Improbable Book of Records, Atheneum, 
1976; The Young Performing Horse, Hamish Hamilton, 1977, 
Parents’ Magazine Press, 1978; The Wild Washerwomen: A 
New Folk Tale, Greenwillow Books, 1979. 


Translator: Vladimir Vietorovich, Automatic Control and Com- 
puter Engineering (translation edited by T. Prasad), Pergamon, 
1961; Georgy Vasil’evich, Time Relays, Pergamon, 1961; Gri- 
gory losifovich Atabekov, Linear Network Theory, edited by 
P. K. M’Pherson, Pergamon, 1965; Eugene Labiche, Three 
Cheers for Paris, Ginn, 1971. 


HOBBIES AND OTHER INTERESTS: Reading, theatre, music. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE: Horn Book, August, 1971, 
February, 1972, April, 1973, June, 1975, October, 1976. 


ZEPHANIAH, Benjamin 1958- 

(Benjamin Obadiah Iqbal Zephaniah) 
PERSONAL: Born April 15, 1958, in Birmingham, England; son of 
Oswald (a post office manager) and Valerie (a nurse) Springer. 
Hobbies and other interests: Martial arts, numismatics 

ADDRESS: Agent—c/o Author Mail, Bloomsbury 
Publishing PLC, 38 Soho Sq., London W1D 3HB, 
England. 

CAREER: Writer, poet. 

Members: Vegan Society, Equity, Musicians 
Union, Writers Guild, Performing Rights Society, 
Author Licensing and Collection Society. 


WRITINGS: Pen Rhythm (poems), Page One Books 
(London, England), 1980. Dub Ranting, The Cartel, 
1982. 


SIDELIGHTS: On his Web site, Benjamin Zephaniah has 
commented: "I have been called a dub poet, an oral poet, a 
performance poet, a pop poet, a pub poet, a rap poet, a Rasta 
poet, a reggae poet and even a black poet, the list goes on. In all 
honesty, none of those titles offend me, I am probably all of these 
persons but if I had to chose one I would start with oral poet." He 
favors oral poetry because of the immediacy of response it evokes 
in the listener. Zephaniah was born in England and grew up there 
and in Jamaica. He began his writing career after moving to 
London in 1979, with his first poetry collection, Pen Rhythm. 
Zephaniah has written a number of books of poetry; stage, 
television, and radio plays; and fiction and poetry for children 
and young adults. Many of his works have received awards, 
including an honor from the Commission for Racial Equality for 
his radio play Listen to Your Parents. He can be heard on music 
and spoken-word recordings, and he has hosted and contributed to 
books by others and to British programming. The Wailers joined 
him on his album Rasta, which was the group's first recording 
after the death of Bob Marley. 
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Zephaniah was born in England and grew up there 

and in Jamaica. He began his writing career after 

moving to London in 1979, with his first poetry 

collection, Pen Rhythm. Zephaniah has written a 

number of books of poetry; stage, television, and 

radio plays; and fiction and poetry for children 

and young adults. Many of his works have 

received awards, 

which was the group's first recording after the death of Bob Marley. 
The album was also a tribute to Nelson Mandela, who then asked 
Zephaniah to host the Two Nations Concert at the Royal Albert Hall 
in London. In 1977 Zephaniah refused the honor of becoming an 
Officer of the Order of the British Empire, which was to have been 
conferred upon him by Queen Elizabeth II, because the title reminded 
him of the history of brutality inflicted on his ancestors by imperialist 
powers. 


Zephaniah's writing often reflects his feelings about racial 
discrimination, especially as experienced by boys. Among his young 
adult novels is Face, the story of fifteen-year-old Martin Turner, a 
popular boy who, along with his friend, Mark, takes a ride with 
Apache and Pete, who are transporting drugs. A high-speed chase ends 
in a crash, the result of which leaves Martin's face burned and 
disfigured. Formerly admired for his looks, Martin now learns that 
physical appearance is not the standard by which a person should be 
judged. 
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